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ADVEETI8EMENT. 



Mr. Flaxman's Lectures on Sculpture having been 
long out of print, and become very scarce, the 
Publishers have been induced to undertake a New 
Edition, in a reduced form, and at a price within 
the means of every Student of Art. 

In preparing this Edition, a few minor errors have 
been corrected, but the Lectures are in every other 
respect the same as when first delivered by the 
illuslrious Author. 
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EXTRACTS FROM SIR RICHARD WESTMACOTrS 

FIRST LECTURE, 

DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

Os ms Succession to the Chair of Pkofessor of Sculptlke, 

AFTER THE DeATH OF FLAXM AN. 



"But, gentlemen, I feel that 1 should be justly 
accused of want of duty, and of inattention to the 
Roj'al Academy, to you, and indeed to our national 
glory, if I were to suffer this introduction to pass 
without offering publicly that tribute to the memory 
of your late lamented Professor which his great 
talents so eminently call for. His works are before 
the world ; and his excellencies and defects now 
await that public decree which is to assign him his 
just place in the Kepublic of Art. 

'* If to have procured esteem whilst living, and to 
have rendered himself useful to his fellow-labourers, 
both by his practice and the examples he has left us, 
demand applause, few men have died with stronger 
claims on posterity. 

'*The chief qualities which distinguished him as 
an artist were feeling and purity of style ; he was 
skilled in the intellectual part of his art, and never ^ 
suffered unnecessary display to weaken the effect 
of his conceptions : emulous of fame, he sought it 
on the unerring principles of the best models of 
antiquity, the only legitimate road by which it could 
be attained. His whole life was devoted to his pre- 
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fession ; he early habituated himself to the study 
of nature, and few applied that study more success- 
fully, or directed his art more happily to those 
appeals for which it is more particularly suited; 
none excelled him in the learning of his art ; and 
from his study of the best authors of antiquity, his 
mind became stored with their images, and imbued 
with their sentiment. During his studies at Eome 
he produced those masterly illustrations of Homer, 
Hesiod, and j^schylus, which place him as the first 
Designer since the revival of Sculpture : these 
works evince a thorough knowledge of the princi- 
ples of his art, and whether considered for compo- 
sition, and the laws which govern it, for their 
acquaintance with the uss^s and customs of the 
ancients, or for their erudition, afford most valuable 
examples, and must always be consulted with ad- 
vantage. 

*^In a very short peiiod classical sculpture has 
been deprived of two of its brightest suppoiis, and 
you, gentlemen, have lost a most able instructor; 
but neither Italy nor England, in deploring the loss 
of Canova or Flaxman, can consider them exclusive 
privations. All Europe justly claims the kindred, 
and acknowledges the loss. 

** To Canova Italy owes her emancipation firom 
those false perceptions which had, from the influence 
of the Bernini school, so long diverted the current 
of pure taste. The evil was felt, but the genins 
was wanting to establish the true style : the works 
which followed the Bernini school were powerless 
imitations, without either character or decision, and 
from their sameness were equally intolerable with the 
fantastic conceits and exaggerations of the former. 
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'*Canova'8 Dsedalus, though a youthful produc- 
tion, showed the value of attention to nature ; but 
his statue of Theseus re-established Sculpture on 
its true basis, and he was hailed as the restorer of 
legitimate art. 

^^To Flaxman the art owes equal obligation. 
Banks had corrected the grosser impurities, and 
snccessfnlly stemmed the torrent of false taste ; but 
Flaxman not only supported the purity of Sculpture, 
but carried us within the dominion of Poetry, and 
taught us its value in art; he boldly passed the 
barrier which had so long encircled sculpture, and 
walked freely into the regions of invention. His 
admiration of simplicity made him regard it in 
whatever age or examples he discovered it, and gave 
a general character of originality to his own works, 
but which it must not be denied sometimes carried 
him into too close a resemblance of the productions 
of the earlier revivers of the art. 

" But the faults which may be imputed to him are 
indeed no others than the excess of great and acknow- 
ledged beauties; such as a poetical imagination, a 
devoted admiration of purity, and a warm and 
enthusiastic genius inspire. 

'' In comparing and estimating artists who have 
made the higher department of the profession their 
study, we ought not to oppose them by forming a 
judgment of the whole from any particular passages 
in their works, but to consider their distinguishing 
characters, and weigh the aggregate of their respec- 
tive qualities. 

" No modern Sculptor has entered so deeply into 
the recesses of ancient art as Flaxman. His style was 
founded upon their principles, combined with the 
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simplicity of the Pisani, and others of the fourteenth 
century ; whilst that of Canova was an union of 
the ideal with Nature. The one attracts us by the 
originality and sweetness of his invention, the other 
•delights us with a delicacy and beauty peculiar to 
himself. "Execution was with Flaxman subservient 
to invention, whilst Canova suffered invention to be 
subordinate, and seduces us by the luxuriance of 
execution. Each equally felt what belonged to the 
dignity of Art : simple in their arrangements, sparing 
in ornament, so that the eye should not be dis- 
tracted by the pomp of extraneous or unnecessary 
matter. 

*' We have two eminently successful examples in 
Sepulchral Monuments by these Sculptors ; the one 
to a Pope the other to a Judge, in which this prin- 
ciple of feeling is obvious. The class of composi- 
tion is the same ; both are pyramidal, the subject or 
principal figure occupying the upper legion or apex 
of the triangle, the accessories forming the base: 
here no more is done than is intended to convey to 
the spectator the qualities which distinguished the 
great men whose characters were proposed to be 
recorded ; and if we are arrested by the power and 
freedom of execution in the principal statue, or by 
the grace of the accessories in Ganganelli's monu- 
ment, we are not less charmed with the noble sim- 
plicity and classical forms in that of Lord Mans- 
field. 

" The most distinguished proof of Flaxman's 
powers in Heroical Composition, and the strongest 
mark of his genius, may be discovered in the 
colossal group of "St. Michael subduing Satan," 
now in the gallery of the Earl of Egremont at Pet- 
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worth, an attempt as successful as daring in colum- 
nar grouping, and which affords an example of the 
difficulties imposed not only by material, but by the 
nature of the subject, being overcome without a 
recourse to adventitious aid, by which the eye or 
mind might be diverted from the impression pro- 
posed, and is strictly within the limits enjoined by 
Sculpture. I consider it indeed a work not less 
skilful in the arrangement of its composition than 
great in its conception. The Archangel is pro- 
duced in the spirit of the art itself ; his countenance 
denotes a generous indignation tempered by angelic 
nature; there is an ardour and energy revolving 
around him which might be supposed to influence 
him in the execution of his Divine mission; we 
want no type or wings, but at once admit his pre 
sence. The character of the whole is finely marked, 
and possesses in the choice and structure of form, 
and in the unity of expression and action, all the 
ideal qualities appropriate to the exalted subject. 

** In the personification of Satan he has been not 
less succesful. Half-monster and half-man, with 
all the characterists of mighty stature and Titanic 
strength, in the malignant subtlety and inflexibility 
of purpose, in expression, and in the writhing action 
of the demon, we see him evidently withheld by the 
presence of a Divine power, in which he is no longer 
able to sustain himself. 

** In alto- or basso-relievo, Flaxman, since the 
revival of the art, stood pre-eminent. The illus- 
trations from the Lord's Prayer are fine examples 
of his talents in the simply natural, and in the heroic 
style in the former ; whilst the latter is powerfully 
displayed in the imrivalled composition of the Shield 
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of Achilles. If examined as compositions bj tlie 
test of analysis or separation, they will bear tlie 
strictest scrutiny ; if contemplated for the character 
each bears to the subject, we would not desire more 
perfect harmony; if regarded for form, grace, and 
the taste which pervade the whole, we may prononnoe 
it a work worthy to be ranked with the distinguished 
discoveries at Dodona." 

In a subsequent Ledure delivered by Sir Bichard 
Westmacott, at the Boyal Academy, occurs the following 
passage relating to Flaaman : — 

"But the greatest of modem sculptors was our 
illustrious countryman, John Flaxman, who not only 
had all the fine feeling of the ancient Greeks (which 
Canova in a degree possessed), but united to it a 
readiness of invention, and a simplicity of design, 
truly astonishing. Though Canova was his superior 
in the manual part, high finishing, yet in the higher 
qualities, poetical feeling and invention, Flaxman 
was as superior to Canova as Shakspcaro to the 
dramatists of his day." 
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Frontispiece.— A Portrait of the Author, from a Model by 
himself. 

1. Bishop Wnlstan, in Worcester Cathedral. 

2. Creation of Eve, from Wells Cathedral. 
S. Death of Isaac, do. 

4. An Angel, do. 

5. Queen Eleanor, from her monument in Westminster Abbey. 
G. Virgin and Angels, a Key-stone, entrance to the choir, York 
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7. Si John, from Henry the Seventh's Chapel, Westmiuster 

Abbey. 

8. Statues in the Architecture of do. 

9. Flan of the Palace of Carnao. 

10. Figure of Bubaste or Isis, in the dharaoter of the Terrestrial 

Diana, who is also Cybele or Earth ; and, like the Diana 
of Ephesus, crowned with Towers. 

11. The Sphinx and the Great Pyramid of Memphis. 

12. Sculpture at Persepolis, most likely Cambyses or Darius 

Hystaspes from Le Bruyn's Travels. 

13. Vishnu, Creating Agent of Brahma, Attitude of the Emblem 

of Eternity, from Moore's ''Hindu Pantheon." 

14. lions over the Gate of Mycenie^ mentiomed by Pausanias as 

being done by the CydopB, a work of the Heroic age — 
the meaning is symbolical* lions support and protect this 
pillar of the people of Myoenn or of Achaia. 
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15. A bronze figure of Minerva, found in the barrow of Acbilles, 

described by M. Gheyalier. Sphinxes, besides the astro- 
nomical symbol of Leo and Virgo, are symbolic of 
wisdom — Homer's Heroes called Horse-tamers. 

16. Dsedalian Figures from Bronzes. 

17. Minerva, from a Bronze by Diedalus. 

18. Tydeus. 

19. Minerva, by Phidias, thirty-nine feet high. 

20. Jupiter Olympius, at Elis, by do. 

21. Venus (Aphrodite), by Alcamenes. 

22. Venus of Cnidos, by Praxiteles, drawn from an Antique 

Statuc) found near Home. 

23. Venus of Cos, by Praxiteles. Medals of the Empress Lucilla, 

perhaps from this Statue. 

24. Discobolus, by Myron, from a Qem, an Example in the 

British Museimi. 

25. Statue on the Pediment over the West Front of a Temple at 

Egineu 

26. Circle and Square of the Human Figure. 

27. Extent of Motion, one Figure. 

28. 'Do. shown in two Figures. ^ 

29. Do. front and side view equipoised, supported on one Leg, 

with its proportions. 

30. Preparing to run ; running; striking. 

31. Bearing a weight ; raising a weight ; preparing to jump, and 

alighting. 

32. Leaning, ^jingf and falling. 

33. Brazen Serpent, from Michael Angelo. 

34. Charity, from do. 

35. The Nativity, ) from Greek Paintings in the Libra- 

36. The Transfiguration, / ries of Austria and France. 

37. Part of the Last Judgment, by Michael Angelo. 

38. Holy Family, from do. 

39. Last Judgment, south entrance to Lincoln Cathedral. 

40. Figure, Gateway of the Bishop's palace, Peterborough Cathe- 

dral, towards 1400. 

41. An Apostle, from Albert Durer. 

42. Drapery. 

43. Drapery on the Bosom and Legs. 
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44. Diax)ery, four Figures, a Bacchante and three from Natme. 

45. Oallirrlioe, from a Gem. 

46. Iria. 

47. Juno Lucina. 

48. Head of the Colossus of Rhodes. 

49. Head of Our Saviour, from Arringhi's " Boma Subterranea." 

50. Specimens of two Heads, Chapter House, Cathedral of York, 

time of £dward the Second or Third. 

51. Monument of Sir Francis Yere, in Westminster Abbey. 

52. Tomb of Langhahn. 

The anecdote concerning this monument is this: — M. Vei*^ 
schoffei, a Prussian Sculptor, was on a yisit to the Rev. 31. 
Laoghahn in Switzerland, when Madame Langhahn died on 
Easter Eve. M. Verschoffel, to oonsole his afflicted friend, 
immediately cai*ved the lady and her new-horn infant, bareting 
the tomb in the resanection of the just, it has been introduced 
on account of the pious and affisctionate sentiment it contains. 
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THE best history, of the talents of an artist is to be 
found by the study of his principal works ; for in 
those are usually displayed the qualities of his mind, 
the nature of his studies, and the depth of his know- 
ledge ; and when the subjects are chosen by himself, 
they are fair transcripts of his thoughts and affec- 
tions, and present as true a reflex of his heart and 
feelings as a clear mirror would the features of his 
hce. Never was this more strongly .exemplified 
than in the present instance. Wherever in the 
works of Flaxman are found the representations of 
wisdom, magnanimity, piety, or any of the Chris- 
tian virtues and charities that exalt human nature, 
they were the personifications of similar qualities in 
himself. 

This excellent man and admirable artist was 
bom on the 6th of July, 1755, in the city of York, 
where his &ther at that time resided, but which he 
quitted while his son was yet an infant. He very 
early gave indications of that observation and love 
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for works of art, which distinguished him in maturei 
life. One of the first instances was shewn on the 
coronation day of his Majesty George the Third. 
His father was going to see the procession, and the 
child begged very earnestly that he would bring one 
of the medals which were to be thrown to the popu- 
lace ; he was not fortunate enough to get one ; but, 
on his way home, happening to find a plated button 
bearing the stamp of a horse and jockey, rather than 
wholly disappoint his little boy, who then was in a 
very delicate precarious state of health,* he ventured, 
though unwillingly, to deceive him, and gave him 
the button. The young virtuoso took it and was 
thankful, but remarked, it was a very odd device 
for a coronation medal. He was then five years 
old; at this age he was fond of examining the 
seals of every watch he saw, whether belonging 
to friend, or stranger, and kept a bit of soft wax 
ready to take an impression of any which plecused 
him. These trivial circumstances are only men- 
tioned to shew how early he began the practice of 
seizing every opportunity of improvement in his art, 
and of acquiring any knowledge it was right for liim 
to possess ; indeed, it was a maxim of his, that '* we 
never are too young or too old to become wiser or 
better." 

While yet a child he made a great number of 
small models, both in plaster-of-Paris, wax, and clay ; 

* A very short time previous to this he had been so ill that he 
was supposed to be dead, and was laid out under that impresaioa. 
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some of which are still preserved, and have consi- 
derable merit, and were certainly promises of that 
genius and talent which he faithfully kept in after- 
years. 

When he was about ten years of age, his health 
had greatly improved ; and, though not strong, he 
had become a lively active boy, with great enthu- 
siasm of character, which chiefly displayed itself on 
subjects of generosity, courage, and humanity : this 
enthusiasm was called forth, in a peculiar and some- 
what diverting manner, by reading Bon Quixote. 
He was so much delighted with the amiable, though 
eccentrio hero, and with his account of the duties 
and honourable perils of knight-errantry, that he 
thought he could not do better than sally forth, to 
right wrongs and redress grievances; accordingly, 
one morning early, unknown to any one, armed 
with a little French sword (not better than a toy), 
he set out, without a squire, in quest of adventures 
which fortunately he did not find. 

After wandering about Hyde Park the whole day 
without meeting enchanter or distressed damsel, not 
even a castle or drawbridge, he (being rather hungry 
and more ashamed of his romantic flight) returned 
home, where his unwonted absence had caused great 
alarm to his parents, who had sought and inquired 
fruitlessly for him till evening. He never again 
emulated the exploits of the knight, though he 
always retained a great admiration of his character. 

He now modelled and drew most assiduously, but 
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never received more than two lessons from a master, 
being hurt at having (according to role) a drawing 
of eyes only given him to copy, which having done, 
he shewed them to Mr. Mortimer, a very clever 
artist, who asked if they were flounders p — ^this jest 
not being at all encouraging, his fstther allowed him 
to ohooae his examples, and pursue his studies in 
his own way, which he did so succesfifully, that at 
the age of eleven years and Ave months he gained 
his first prize from the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, &CO. (which was the silver pallet), for 
a model. At thirteen he had another ; and the fol- 
lowing year was admitted a student at the Boyal 
Academy, then newly established; and the same 
year received their silver medal. 

About this time he made an acquaintance equally 
agreeable and serviceable ; it was with a very worthy 
clergyman, whose wife was one of the most highly- 
gifted and el^ant women of that day ; she was the 
intimate associate of Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Barbauld, 
Mrs. Ohapone, Mrs. Brooke, &c. At this house, 
where he was for many years a welcome visitor, he 
passed frequent evenings in very enlightened and 
delightful society ; here he was encouraged in study- 
ing the dead languages, so necessary to him in his 
profession : by acquiring these he learned to think 
with the authors, and to embody the ideas of Homer, 
Hesiod, and ^schylus, in a manner that no modem 
artist has exceeded.* 

♦ Buring his intimacy with this excellent fisanily Mr. Flaxman 
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Amongst his other engagements in art, he was 
much employed by Mr. Wedgwood, in modelling 
for his manufactory; and from the good taste and 
persevering spirit of the one, and the genius, ability, 
and industry of the other, was produced that great 
improvement, in every description of vase, dish, cup, 
&c., whether for use or ornament, which has been 
acknowledged throughout the civilised world. A 
set of chess-men were the most beautiful things of 
the kind ever produced. A very highly-finished 
drawing of all the pieces, by Mr. Flaxman, is in the 
possession of the Wedgwood family. 

One of his most admired works, previous to bis 
going to Italy, was a beautiful group of Venus and 
Cupid, which was executed for Mr. Knight, of Port- 
land-place ; another was a monument in Gloucester 
Cathedral to the memory of Mrs. Morley, who, with 
her infant, died at sea ; the' mother and her babe are 
rising from the waves, and are received by descend* 
ing angels ; it is an exquisite thing, fall of that more 
than mortal beauty so proper to the subject, and at 
the same time affecting, from the sentiment and ex- 
pression of the composition. 

In 1782 Mr. Flaxman married Miss Ann Denman, 
an amiable and accomplished woman, who accom- 
panied him to Italy in 1787. Fortunately, his wife 
possessed that intelligence of mind, and love of art, 

painted several pictures in oil, one of which was sold at an auc- 
tion a short time since ; the subject was *' CEdipus and Antigone," 
but was ignorantly described in the catalogue as " Belisarius," by 
Domeniehino. 
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that her society assisted, rather than impeded, the 
progress of the artist through the studies and diffi- 
culties of his profession. 

It was not known to any but Mr, Flaxman's near- 
est connexions, what circumstance determined him 
to visit Home. The fact was this : when Sir Joshua 
Beyuolds heard, from himself, that he was married, 
he exclaimed, "Oh, then you are ruined for an 
artist!" This observation (which was really un- 
worthy of the man who uttered it) decided what had 
hitherto been with him a question, whether he should 
quit England and study for a time in Italy. He 
was aware of the advantages attending it, and still 
more convinced ih&t it was considered by the world 
as essential. He therefore began to contemplate it 
as a thing to be done, and commenced finishing the 
works he had in hand, without undertaking others. 
At length everything was concluded, and knowing 
that his pecuniary resources would allow him to go 
without imprudence, he resolved on an absence of 
two years, a period he thought would be sufficient 
for his purpose. But when two years had passed 
away, he found that the business he had under- 
taken* would not, as yet, permit him to leave 
Home ; and one engagement succeeded another, until 
the intended absence of 4rwo years became seven. 

Throughout this interesting journey, as well as 
during his residence in Eome, Mr. Flaxman's appli- 
cation was incessant ; whether he was drawing from 

* The large group for Lord Bristol. 
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the antique, or maMng studies from the liyisg groups 
and figures abounding in the venerable city and its 
environs, each object, animate and inanimate, was 
to him beautiful or noble and all-inspiring ; no day 
was lost ; and, except his health and strength failed, 
no hour of the day was suffered to pass without some 
improvement. Here he executed a group, of colos- 
sal size, consisting of four figures, for the late Lord 
Bristol, Bishop of Deny. The subject was the fury 
of Athamas, from Ovid's "Metamorphoses." For 
this great work he received a sum so small that he 
was a considerable loser by it; indeed, the great 
loss and vexation this commission brought, made the 
mention of the subject disagreeable to him. This 
group, after several removals, first from Home to 
Leghorn, and afterw&rds to Ireland, has at last found 
its place in Ickworth House, Suffolk, the seat of the 
present Marquis of Bristol, but, unfortunately, it is 
but little seen. 

He also finished an exquisitely beautiful group, 
of smaller size, of Cephalus and Aurora, for Mr. 
Thomas Hope, which remains in that gentleman's 
collection. 

In Eome he made those designs from Homer, 
iEschylus, and Dante, so much known and admired 
throughout Europe, more particularly on the Con- 
tinent. The " Iliad and Odyssey " were for the late 
Mrs. Hare; the "Trg^edies of -^schylus" for the 
excellent Dowager Countess Spencer ; and the 
*' Dante" for Mr. Thomas Hope. These were all 
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admirably engraved in outline by Thomas Piroli, 
and published in Borne in 1793, and subsequently in 
London. 

In 1794, Mr. Flaxman and his beloved companion 
returned to their native land,* where his first work 
was the monument of Earl Mansfield, for West- 
minster Abbey, the order for which he received 
previous to his leaving Rome. The figure of the 
earl is in his judicial robes, sitting, and in ihe act 
of giving judgment ; he is supported on each side by 
Wisdom and Justice, as represented by the ancients ; 
the youth behind the pedestal with the inverted 
torch is a classical personification of Death. 

About the same time he erected a monumental 
figure of Sir Bobert Ladbroke in Spitalfields church. 
In Westminster Abbey is a noble monument, with 
a statue of Captain James Monti^e, crowned by a 
Victory, which possesses an unusual combination of 
aerial grace with dignity. The lions on the base are 
admirable portraits of the magnificent animal from 
which they were studied, at that time living in the 
Tower ; the flags behind the statue were added by 
Mr. Flaxman at his own cost, as he found they 

* It is not geneiBlly known in England tbat Mr. Flaxman, 
upon his return from Italy, having paid the duties upon several 
articles he had brought for his own study, interested himself so 
warmly for his brother artists, that, through his representations 
to the proper persons, the duties were taken off all future importi^ 
tions of that kind. This disinterested conduct was acknowledged 
by the gentlemen then studying in Bome by a letter of thanks 
bearing all their signatures. 
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would greatly impTove the composition, the exoel- 
lence of the work being always, with him, a prior 
consideration to the profit. The removal of this 
monument from its original situation in the Abbey, 
was considered by Mr. Flaxman as nearly destruc- 
tive of its effect. 

In St. Paul's, the monument of Lord Nelson has a 
striking portrait of the hero, wrapped in a pelisse, 
and leaning on an anchor ; Britannia is pointing out 
the glorious example to two young sailors. 

In the same cathedral is a monument to Earl 
Howe : above is a sitting figure of Britannia hold^ 
ing a trident, the earl stands below her, on her left ; 
the British lion is watching by him on the other 
side; Fame is recording the achievements of the 
admiral, while Victory, leaning over her, places a 
crown on the lap of Britannia. 

To the memory of Captain Millar there is a basso- 
relievo of Britannia and Victory raising a medallion 
of the Captain to a palm-tree. 

There is likewise in St. Paul's a fine statae of Sir 
Joshua Beyncdds. 

Perhaps the most striking &mily monument ever 
executed by Mr. Flaxman, was to the family of Sir 
Francis Baring, m Micheldever church, Hants; it 
consists of three distinct parts, making an extremely 
beautiful whole. In the centre is a sitting figure of 
" Besignation,'' inscribed " Thy will be done ;" on 
each side is a very fine alto-relievo, also from the 
Lord's Prayer; the subject of one, — ** Thy kingdom 
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oome;'* the other — "Deliver us from eviL" The 
tranquil piety of expression in the single figure is 
finely contrasted with the terrific struggle on the 
one hand, and the ecstatic joyfalness of the female, 
who is assisted in rising by angelic beings, on. the 
other. 

There are two very interesting monuments in 
Oxford to Sir William Jones, one at University 
College and one in St. Mary's Church, both erected 
by his lady. 

At Christchurch, Hampshire, there is a group, of 
the late Lady Fitz-Harris and her three children ; a 
most lovely representation of maternal tenderness, 
which has been much, and deservedly, admired. 
This was putrup in 1817* 

A monument to the Tarborough family, at Street 
Thorpe, near York, is an alto-relievo of two females 
relieving several poor persons of different dges ; it is 
a singularly fine composition, and remarkable for the 
natural expression of each individual. 

In the same county there is a beautiful monument 
to the memory of Bdwardr Balme, Esq. — " Instruct 
the Ignorant" It is a group, in alto-relievo, of an 
aged man holding a book, in which he reads while a 
youth and a young female are attentively and 
affectionately listening. 

The memorial in Brighton Church, Northampton- 
shire, put up by Earl Spencer, to his excellent 
mother, the late dowager countess, is a proof of how 
much beauty and real sentiment may be introduced 
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into a simple composition. The monument consists 
of a tablet, having a figure of Faith at one end, and 
a group of Charity at the other; this last is one of 
the most lively conceptions of that virtue ever seen 
in marble. 

A figure of Mrs. Tighe (the authoress of Psyche) 
merits the same kind of praise, as it possesses the 
same character of beauty. . This went to Ireland 

In Cookham Church, Berks, the monument of Sir 
Isaac Focock is a peculiarly affecting representation 
of the death of that gentlemaa, which took place 
suddenly in a boat on the Biver Tliames. 

<< The good Samaritan," in Layton Church, Essex, 
to the memory of — Bosanquet, Esq., and a monu- 
mental bas-relief to the late Mrs. Bosanquet, are 
very admirable for feeling and execution. Equally 
excellent in both is an alto-relievo in St. John's 
Church, Manchester; and it has the peculiarity of 
being erected in the Hfe-time of Mr. Clowes, the 
clergyman of that chuK^h, who having been fifty 
years their exemplary pastor, his parishioners wished 
in this way to express their love and veneration while 
he was yet with them ; — ^he is represented instructing, 
in their religious duties, Childhood, Maturity, and 
Age. 

In the cathedral at Winchester there ia a fine 
monument for Dr. "Wharton. 

Salisbury Cathedral has twp Gothic monuments, 
extremely elegant in design and delicately executed^ 

In Chichester Cathedral there are many of Mr. 
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Flaxman's works : amongst others, a small but veiy 
interesting monument to the m^oiory of the poet 
Collins. 

In the city of Glasgow there are two statues larger 
than life, of Mr. Pitt and Sir John Moore, in bronze ; 
and in Edinburgh the statue of Bobert Bums is to be 
placed: in the library of the University. 

Many statues and other works he executed for the 
East IiAiies. One was a large figure of the Eaja of 
Tanjore) a monument to the missionary Schwartz, 
in the E^a's territory ; two to Lord Comwallis ; and 
many more for private gentlemen, as well as for the 
Honourable Company. And it is but justice to men- 
tion, what Mj. Elaxman frequently declared, that is 
all the works he executed for India, he constantly 
experienced the most liberal treatment, not only in 
pecuniary concerns, but in the handsome manner his 
employers expressed their entire approbation of all 
he did. The last of his works for that country was 
a statue of the Marquis of Hastings, upon an embel- 
lished pedestal, now on its way to Calcutta Thii^ 
was done by private subscription, and was not quite 
finished in marble at the time of Mr. Flaxman's 
decease, but has been completed under the in- 
spection and care of Mr. T. Denman, his pupil and 
brother-in-law; who has also erected the statue of 
Mr. Kemble in Westminster Abbey, which was one 
of the works in hand when the artist was taken from 
this life. 

Mr. Flaxman's grandest work in this country was 
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the group of the Archangel Michael and Satan, for 
the Earl of Egremont, and was one of the last pro- 
ductions of the sculptor. This is a work which, in 
after ages, will be a glory, to the nation, to the 
memory of the artist, and to the name of the truly 
noble proprietor; who, besides this group, has a pas- 
toral Apollo, the size of life, the grace and beauty 
of which are admirable. 

The shield of Achilles is a proof of the high 
classical knowledge, the perfect acquaintance with 
the human figure, and the truly poetic spirit of him 
who made the composition. For the variety of its 
beauties, and its skilful execution, it is unrivalled, 
and truly worthy of adorning the palace of a sove* 
reign. It reflects infinite credit on the taste and 
^irit of Messrs. Bundell and Bridge, to have been 
the means of producing this' magnificent work of art. 

The friezes on the front of Covent Garden Theatre 
were designed by Mr. Flaxman; one of them and 
the figure of CcHuedy were executed by him. 

It is not possible to give a list of all the producr 
tions of Mr. Flaxman : those above enumea^ated were 
selected as having most interest, though a great ntuu- 
ber of admirable works must necessarily be omitted.* 

* AmoDg the latter works of Mr. Flaxman are two small but 
lieautiM figoies of Cupid and Pysche, done for Mr. Bogen ; and 
two others, of equal beauty, though different style, for Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, of Michael Angelo and BafSeielle: with these 
should be mentioned two exquisite bas-relievos from Milton, the 
models for which were finished by Mr. Flaxman ; one of them is 
in-a state of considerable forwardness in marble. 
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It will be right to mention in this place, that the 
very last work of his hand was making the drawings 
for aU the principal embeUishments on the exterior 
of Buckingham Palaoe, and had his life been longer 
spared, he was, at the particnlar desire of His Ma- 
jesty, to have executed as many of them as he could 
undertake, and to have directed the remainder. He 
took great delight in making the designs, and looked 
forward with an anxious pleasure to his task — but 
Infinite Wisdom ordered it otherwise. 



In 1797 Mr. Flaxman was elected an Associate 
of the Eoyal Academy ; in 1800 Academician ; and 
in 1810 he was appointed Professor of Sculpture* 
in the Royal Academy, where he gave his lectures 
every season, with but few omissions, until the last 
year of his life, 1826, when his health only per- 
mitted him to deliver one. He had, however, written 
a new one, " On Modem Sculpture," which it has 
been judged right to publish; it is the tenth and 
last in the volume. 

During the peace of 1802, when Paris was visited 
by a great number of English, Mr. Flaxman went 

* The Professorship of Sculpttire waa the first in this countiy, 
and instituted expressly for Mr. Flaxman, who dedicated most of 
his evenings to writing the Lectores and making the drawings 
for them. Few persons can conceive how much time and stady 
he devoted to that purpose. The drawings remain in the pos- 
session of his family, as well as a great number of others, studies 
from nature, and designs from various authors, some of them 
beautifuUy finished. 
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«1bo, for the purpose of seeing again those £ne things, 
he had studied ^th so much advantage in Italy. 
Many of his countrymen were at that tiioe intro* 
dnced to the First Consul ; but he refused being one 
of the number, as he could not submit to pay homage 
(even for a few minutes) to the man who was the 
enemy of his country and his king. He also de- 
dined, while in that capital^ meetilig a celebrated 
Freiich artist, whose talents he admired, but of 
whose political conduct and principles he had an 
abhorrence; indeed, it was an invariable rule with 
him, abroad and at home, to shun, with the greatest 
care, the society of persons, however brilliant and 
clever, when he was once convinced that their 
religious and moral opinions were inimical to the 
laws of their God and their country. By this con- 
duct he preserved a purity of heart and, character 
rarely to be met with : it was this purity of heart 
which inspired the delightful cheerfulness and amenity 
of manner that won the affection of the young and 
gay, as well as the respect and friendship of those of 
equal years ; the more intimately he was known, the 
more he was beloved.* 

Well might Sir Thomas Lawrence say, in his 
most eloquent and feeling address to the students, 
that the death of this exemplary man was '' a deep 

* In 1820 Mr. Flaxman lost Ms wife, which was the severest 
trial he ever experienoed, and called for all his pious and hmnhle 
rabmisaioii to the will of Providence to support as became his 
character. 
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id irreparable loss to Art, to hia ooimtry, and to 
rarope," 

But stUl deeper and more irrepaiaUe was tltis 
188 in the little " circle of affection " in which be 
Ted and died. He waa always prepared for the 
innination of hiA mortal pilgrimage : this (for him) 
appy change took place on the 7th of December, 
326, having entered the BeTenty-eecond year of bia 
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ADDEESS. 



Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

It is not unknown to you that, by the 
institution of the Eoyal Academy, the cultivation and 
encouragement of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, were proposed to be supported from means 
derived through the public exhibition of onginal 
works in those arts. Schools were formed for their 
practice, and lectures appointed for instruction in their 
principles; but as the study of sculpture was at 
that time confined within narrow limits, so the 
appointment of a professorship in that art was not 
required, until the increasing taste of the country 
had given great popularity to the art itself, and 
native achievements had called on the powers of 
native sculpture to celebrate British heroes and 
patriots. 

The members of the Royal Academy in this, as 
in all other public acts, have proved their liberality 
and patriotism ; and it will be no easy task for the 
person, called tc this situation, to prove himself 
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Address. 



worthy of the confidence he has been honoured 
with: it remains with him, however, to exert his 
best endeavours, in a full reliance for support on the 
same kindness and indulgence which raised him to 
an exercise of the duty. 
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INTRODUCTOET LECTURE. 



Education may be distingai&hed into theoretical 
and practical. Theory supplies our minds with 
the principles of science, from which rules are de- 
duced for our future practice; and, indeed, the 
latter must be considered as immediately succeeding 
the former by natural connexion and certain conse- 
quence, rather than as distinct and independent of 
theory. 

In a general view of human knowledge and exer- 
tion, we shall find they have invariably co-operated 
in whatever has been done most useful and most 
excellent. - 

In universities, and the greater public schools, 
Boience and literature are taught upon a scale sufS- 
oiently extensive to furnish principles and theory for 
the practice of every useful art and employment; 
for the same reason in colleges and institutions esta- 
blished for less general purposes, and confined to 
the cultivation of particular sciences or arts, their 
systemB of education become more valuable and 
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effective as they promote a diligent and saccessfdl 
practioe, upon the principles of a sound and rational 
theory. 

The Royal. Academy established in this palace, 
by the mimificenoe of our revered Sovereign, King 
George IIL, has continued its exertions, without 
ceasing, for the improvement of the schools, by 
supporting its funds, by supplying the best living 
models, casts from the finest specimens of antiquity, 
for the student's imitation and practice, and by 
rewards for the encouragement of distinguished 
merit. 

To these advantages a noble library has been 
added, containing the most approved works on 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, which is opened 
twice a week to the members and students; and 
to render this system as perfect as possible, and 
unite the most approved principles, with a diligent 
practice, professors of eminent merit in painting, 
architecture, perspective, and anatomy, have been 
appointed to deliver public instruction : the profes- 
sorship of sculpture has been added within these 
few years, which, in relation to the value and beauty 
of the art it is intended to illustrate, may b^ justly 
considered as a valuable addition. Jt may be 
anxiously hoped that whoever may be raised to this 
office, may be capable of honouring his art by the 
eloquence and precision of his discouiBes, and the 
excellence of his practice. 

As materials for study constitute one of the chief 
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means of improvement, sentiments of gratitude will 
be renewed towards onr patron, the Prince Begent, 
for His Bojal Higbness's munificent gift of the 
extensive, magnificent, and invaluable collection of 
casts from the most sublime works of Greek sculp- 
ture. 

This collection was executed with great skill and 
precision from the original marbles, to supply their 
places on the pedestals of their prototypes, when 
those originals became the prey of barbarous rapa- 
city. 

The pillage was restored by the interference of 
British justice, and the Regent's magnanimous coun- 
cils. The Sovereign Pontiff, in acknowledgment, 
presented the casts to the Regent. His Royal High- 
ness, preferring public advantage to individual gra- 
tification, bestowed them on the Schools of Design, 
to disseminate taste and promote knowledge: thus 
affording gratification to the artist and connoisseur, 
and an invaluable subject of contemplation and study 
to the painter and sculptor. 

Permit me to deviate from the direct scope of my 
subject a few moments, into short but important 
arguments on the equal injustice and impolicy of 
removing the works of ancient sculpture from Italy. 
— ^We will begin with the injustice, as the more 
atrocious, although the consequences of such acts 
will generally prove they were counselled by folly. 

The city of Rome, since Constantine removed the 
seat of empire to Constantinople, has been burnt 
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seven times, which, in addition to the several cala- 
mities of famine, pestilence, sieges, tmnnlts, with the 
natural decay produced hj time itself, was reduced 
to a condition so despoiled and ruinous, that onlj 
six statues were enumerated by a diligent observer, 
Poggi, in the beginning of the 15th century, within 
the walls ; the rest had long been buried under the 
mouldering fragments and rubbish of palaces and 
temples, once' decorations of the Imperial City in 
her splendour. From the latter end of the 15^1 cen- 
tury, the pontifi&, Italian princes, and nobility have, 
with great labour and expense, rescued these won- 
ders of ancient art from the bowels of the earth, 
restored their mutilated forms, placed them in gal- 
leries and museums, and, with a liberality which the 
real love of knowledge alone inspires, have given 
the learned traveller and artist, of all conditions and 
countries, free access to their treasures. Let it be 
remembered that the ancient Bomans, despoilers of 
Greece, having long since quitted this stage of life, 
— the despoiled Greeks have also long since been 
swept away in the lapse of time, so that their suc- 
cessors, in name and territory, of the present day 
(a various mixture of barbarous nations), neither 
appreciate the possession, nor remember the suffer- 
ings of their long past predecessors: the chaises 
and destruction of succeeding years, have enveloped 
the memory of their descendants in such impene- 
trable darkness, that we are uncertain whether any 
race, or even particular family now living, can fj&irly 
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claim the distinction of being their direct repre- 
sentatives. 

As they cannot now be restored to their original 
owners, who can justly apd reasonably plead so good 
a claim to their possessions, as those whose intelli- 
gence, exertions, and benevolence have rescued these 
precious, remains &om their graves, and generously 
given them to the public ? 

These remains were not obtained by the Italian 
nobles without considerable expense. The Medici 
&mily appear to have paid 1800 crowns for the 
Group of Boxers, when it was first found, one of 
the figures being headless, which sum is more than 
equal to 2000Z. value of our money in England at 
this day; and Cardinal Borghese built the front 
of a churdi in recompense for the beautiful statue 
of Hermaphrodite, lately in the Borghese Villa, on 
the Pincian Hill. "We may form some opinion of 
the sums expended in restoring the works of an- 
tiquily from the following instance. 

A beautiful and extensive Mosaic pavement, con- 
taining two very large circular friezes of figures, — 
the subject of one, the Battle of the Lapithss and 
Centaurs, the subject of the other, Tritons and Sea 
Monsters, — ^this was brought to Eome by order of 
Pope Pius VL, laid down and restored in the great 
ball of the Vatican, at the expense of 60,000 crowns, 
about the value of 30,000Z. of our present money in 
England. 

Every person desirous to complete a liberal edu- 
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catiim, reoeiTes the rudimentB in a sohool, prepaia- 
toiy to finiahing his stadies in an nniveimty. A 
like proceeding is reqniate to educate a painter or 
scalptor: he commences his studies in his natiye 
academy, and afterwards goes to Italy to make him- 
self acquainted with the originals of those casts and 
prints he has copied in his own country, there he 
sees such an accumulation of classical works in the 
sister arts as cannot fisdl to decide his choice, foim 
his taste, and lay the certain foundation of a good 
practice. The claims of Italy to be considered an 
university for the arts of design are indisputable, 
for the number and character of her galleries and 
collections, for the stupendous works of Michael 
Angelo, Baffaelle, Titian, and the restorers of paint- 
ii^ : all of which are painted on walls and cannot 
be removed, the architectural remains, the relations 
of those with the classical literature of the country, 
and of Greece, the warm climate favourable to the 
study of the human figure, and that general state of 
tranquillity, and freedom from those dissipations 
which infect some of the capitals in Europe; all 
these advantages are peculiarly enjoyed in Borne, 
Florence, Pisa, and throughout the Pontifical and 
Tuscan States, and thus possess a union of advan- 
tages not possible to be concentrated in any other 
country in the present state of the world, for com- 
pleting an education of principles in the arts of 
design. 

Here we will finish the digression and return to 
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the royal donation, and spec^ of its extent, cha- 
racter, and valne. 

The groups, statues, basso^-relievos, bnsts, and 
fine fragments were sufficiently numerous to bare 
famished an extensive range of study, supposing^ 
there had been no previous collection in the royal 
schools: the character and value iti^ be best un- 
derstood by an enumeration of the principal articles, 
accompanied with such remarks as may imprint on 
the younger student a strong sense of Ihe excellence 
which may be transplanted into his own mind from 
such examples, by diligence and labour. 

Let us begin with the Laocoon, which in the 
time of Pliny was accounted the most consummate 
work of painting and sculpture ; its sentiment is 
sublime and pathetic, the forms are noble and ex- 
pressive, the whole is composed into a continued 
and varied series of undulations, in agreement with 
the movements of the serpents which assault Lao^ 
coon and his sons, and the wrilhing agonies their 
venom has caused. Laborious treatises haVe been 
written on this group ; but it is one thing to fill a 
volume, which captivates by the appearance of enthu- 
siasm and show of learning, and a totally different 
task to convey sound inslruction. Mr. Puseli in 
his lectures has given a description of this group 
equally worthy of a great poet and a painter. 

The Apollo Belvidere, so called firom the garden 
of the Vatican, but in reality, the Deliverer fi'om 
Evil, has been both philosophically and popularly 
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confiidered as a form animated by snob a aentimeiit 
as might become a supernatural power revealed to 
mortal sigbt. Hints are not wanting in ancient 
monuments and authors, which lead us to believe 
tiiot the archetype of this statue was by Phidias. 

The Venus of the Capitol, an example of more dig- 
nified and less insinuating beauty than the Venus de 
Medicis^ — ^this statue is certainly a copy from one 
of the three enumerated by Pliny among the works 
oi Praxiteles.* 

The Apollo Sauroctonos, or Lizard Killer, from 
an antique bronze in the Villa Albani, likewise 
copied from a work of Praxiteles.* 

The Satyr by the same sculptor.* 

In the hall are five of these statues, and one gitmp, 
which may be described in succession. 

The colossal statue of Minerva, placed opposite 
the fire, was discovered twenty-four years since. A 
duplicate of the same statue has since been found in 
the neighbourhood of Bome. A bust of the same 
figure was in the Albani Villa, and another dupli- 
cate of the head is in the Marquis of Lansdowne's 
collection. The frequent repetitions of this statue, 
the estimation in which it was held by the ancients, 
may reasonably lead us to believe they are all copies 
from one by Phidias, mentioned by Pliny, in the 
enumeration of that sculptor's works : the severe 
and simple beauty of its character, together with 
the resemblance to a figure on the reverse of an 

* In the Council 'Boom. 
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Athenian coin, published by Br. Goombe, in Himter's 
collection, gives additional countenance to this 
opinion. 

On the left of this statue sits Menander, and on 
the right Posidyppus, both comic poets. The learned 
Yisconti has offered arguments, which appear to be 
unaoswerable, for believing them to be the portraits 
of those authors, which were in the Theatre of 
Athens, 

On the side of the steps next to the window 
stands a Boman, whose head is covered by his toga, 
which descends to his feet in majestic abundance. 
His countenance resembles the Scipio family, and 
answers in dress to a description of Scipio Nasica, 
quoted by Ferrarius de re Vestiaria. 

The figure of Juno has an air of sublime dignity, 
the original is in the CapitoL 

The Achilles, which faces the Minerva, is an ex- 
ample of heroic strength, in grand and decided form* 
This statue was in the Borghese Villa; it is now in 
Paris, with the whole of that collection, which once 
belonged to the Borghese family. 

The group commonly named Papirius and his 
Mother, but much more likely to be Electra and 
Orestes, or Penelope and Telemachus, of a pure 
style and natural sentiment. 

The group generally known as Pa&tus and Arria, 
but more likely Macareus, son of OEolus, and Canace 
his wife, or Flamon and Antigone. The sentiment is 
despair and xmion ; the male figure, whilst he inflicts 
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the mortal wound upon himself, supports with des- 
perate energy his heloved wife, sinking to the ground 
in death. The lines of this group unite the charms 
of harmony and force of contrast in the power of 
expression. 

We shall dow notice eleven statues in one para- 
graph, as being one family : they are Mnemosyne 
the mother and her daughters, the nine Muses, and 
Apollo their leader. Thalia has the beauty of early 
yt)uth in modesty ; Melpomene is known by an 
heroic attitude, similar to Egeus, the father of 
Theseus or Jason ; Euterpe is distinguished by a 
regal grace ; Calliope and Clio by Doric simplicity 
and mental occupation in bodily rest; Apollo, the 
leader of the Muses in this series, is known for a 
celebrated statue among the ancients by some re- 
verses of Nero's coins. 

Besides the purposes of study for which these 
statues are highly valuable in a school of design, 
their presence has converted the Council Chamber 
into an Homeric Olympus, where none approach 
without the mingled sentiment of delight and awe. 

In the Plaster Academy is the group of Pylades 
and Orestes, offering sacrifice ; also the statue of 
Germanicus delivering an oration. 

The Colossal Barberini Faun, remarkable for the 
terse, elastic forms of muscle and tendon, proper to 
the mountainous and sylvan habits of the race. 

These cursory notices shall be closed with the 
Diana discharging an arrow, from the original marble 
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in the Gallery of Pa«ris. This beautiful and inte- 
resting statue has long been the rightful property 
of the French monarchs : it has been considered by 
Bome learned men and professional judges, as nearly . 
resembling the Apollo Belvidere in countenance and 
general character, to a degree that may warrant 
opinion that they are both the production of one 
eculptor. It is also possible the archetypes of these 
two divinities were introduced in the destruction of 
Niobe and her family, on the throne of Jupiter, at 
Elis : the sanction of ancient authors and monu- 
menifi is not wanting to countenance this supposi- 
tion. 
. In this enumeration a beautiful modem statue 
must not be forgotten — it is Paris, by Signer Canova, 
Marquis of Ischia, and perpetual President, or (in 
the Italian language) Prince of the Eoman Academy ; 
his moral qualities and rank in his art are equally 
honourable to his country and to himself; gratitude 
would be wanting not to acknowledge he has mani- 
fested a passionate desire to serve and respect the 
Boyal Academy of London, and his attention has 
been prompt and unceasing to the English at Home. 
By such a donation as that we now contemplate, 
the donor secures to himself satisfaction increasing 
in proportion to the accumulated advantages result- 
ing from the use of the gift, the diffusion of know- 
ledge and taste, the elevation of national character 
in noble and useful arts ; disseminating their advan- 
tages in a thousand different currents, connected by 
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the imited interests of letters, science, and civiliflic 
lion; the honest wealth of the country promoted; 
and by the innocence of snoli employments, and the 
beneficence of their nature, a pennanent addition 
will be acquired in the general fund of happiaett 
and contentment. 

Long may the Begent enjoy the delights of such 
patriotic reflections; and may the rising talents 
within these walls satisfy the wishes of their patron, 
and fulfil the sanguine expectations, and ardent hope 
of this institution and our country. 

The object of , these lectures has been to lead to 
more extensive views in the arts of design, and e«p&* 
cially in sculpture. 

In the early ages of the world, tents, and the 
slightest structures were thought suf&cient for the 
purposes of habitation ; but temples for worship WBze 
raised, or excavated in stone, and adorned by sculp- 
ture with the emblems of Theolo^, and symbols of 
Divine Wisdom. 

In India the sculptures were mystical attributes 
and manifestations. In Assyria they had relation to 
the heavenly bodies, and government of the universe. 
In Egypt they were hieroglyphical memorials of 
divine and human knowledge : this was the earliest 
as it will always continue the most important em- 
ployment of this art, debased indeed according to the 
corruptions of systems: — but in that nation which 
received the law with signs — wonders to enlighten a 
darkened world ! — the Almighty directed the figures 
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of Cherubim to guard the Ark of the CoyenazLt ; btrt 
the Ark, the Tabernacle, the first and second Temple, 
and all their glories have been removed by Divine 
appointment, and we mnst look to systems more 
qnestioxiable and less pure for such perfection as we 
are acqnainted with in this art : yet we must not be 
led to suppose that any art, dependent on intellectual 
knowledge, can arise to any height of excellence 
without the assistance of its efficient cause ; and the 
arts of design in Greece were improved by the 
Pythagorean and Platonic philosophers, the most 
enlightened which the heathen world possessed. 
Less will be said of Grecian art in this place, be- 
cause it supplies so lai^e a portion of the following 
discourses, while we turn our thoughts to the more 
general application and utility of the arts of design* 
and more especially of sculpture. 
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KK6USH SCULPTUEE. 

The arts of design, considered as portions, extend 
their relations and use throngli the whole circle of 
knowledge; they emhody ideas, demonstrate the 
affections and passions; they exhihit the human 
figure in the highest state of conceivable perfection, 
and in all of its varieties and gradations. The more 
common purposes of these arts are to illustrate the 
several branches of science, from the simplest 
elements to the most complicated forms and exer- 
tions; but their superior concerns appeal to the 
intellect and the reason, by the representation of 
superior natures, divine doctrines and history, the 
perpetuation of noble acts, and assisting in the ele- 
vation of our minds towards that excellence for 
which they were originally intended. 

Painting is honoured with precedence, because 
design, or drawing, is more particularly and exten- 
sively employed in illustration of history. Sculpture 
immediately follows in the enumeration, because the 
two arts possess the same common principles, ex- 
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pressed by painting, in colour, and by soulptnre, in 
form. 

This art, in early ages of most nations, has been 
chiefly employed in the service of religion, as the 
symbolical representations of Divine attributes and 
characteristics abundantly testify, in Egypt, Ethio- 
pia, India, Persia, and ancient Greece ; even among 
the Jews, who were particularly restricted concern- 
ing the use of images, on €U30ount of their proneness 
to idolatry, two figures of cherubim were placed by 
Divine command in the ** Holy of Holies," extending 
their wings over the ark, which contained the cove- 
nant between God and man. 

If any other testimony were requisite concerning 
the estimation in which painting and sculpture were 
held among the ancients, it might be summed up in 
these observations, — that Plato studied painting, 
Socrates was a sculptor by profession, and Aristotle 
may be numbered among the patrons of art, as well 
as his pupil Alexander, as we learn from the philo- 
sopher's will, that he ordered varioTis monumental 
statues to be made of his friends and relations. This 
esteem was so general, that not only the best, but 
the worst characters of antiquity (Nero and Com- 
modus), sought reputation from affecting to encou- 
rage, and even to practise them. A further con- 
sideration of the state and employment of sculpture 
among the ancients, particularly the Greeks and 
Bomans, will be necessarily connected with its com- 
pendious general history and principles in future 
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disooiirses^ and which: may be introduced in the 
present lecture, by a sketch of its progress iu tmr 
own Qcmntry« 

Among the^ ancient Bzttoiifl, whose dress was a 
bonnet, hair-doak, tunio, and long drawers ; wht>&6 
dwellings were nnts^ and w^Eose cities were woods 
enclosed by rampaits and ditches, little progress 
could be expected in the art of sculpture ; and in* 
deed no other proofs are come down to us that they 
had any, excepting some rude coins, apparently 
imitations of those of Tyre or Carthage, with whieft 
countries they had commercial intercourse. 

When the Homans had conquered the islsoid, the 
inhabitants, in imitation of their conquerors, built 
temples, courts of justice, baths, aad all other struo- 
turegy both public and private, the magnificence of 
which is not only learned from historians, but proved 
from immense remains of foundations and mosaie 
pavements found in various parts of the kingdom, 
with fragments of statues, groups, sarcopnagi, and 
sepulchral stones, of diferent ages and workman' 
ship ; on which, however, these remarks tstxy be 
offered, — that all those works found in Biitain, ^anH 
which we believe were actually peiformed here, ara 
inferior, both as to principles and execution, to those 
done by the Bcmans in their own country at the 
same period, which is to be accounted lor thus ; the 
inhabitants of Britain were instructed in the arts of 
peace by soldiers, whose knowledge of them was 
very inferior to their military skill, or by such 
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artists of little. e$tiiQation as eoald be well spared 
from Boma or oth^r Italian <(ities. 

Two heads of bronze statues, a Minerva and 
Diana,* fonnd in Batb^ ana examples of soulpture 
bjere during the Eoman dominion. The statues, to 
which these heads belonged^ are believed to have 
been the objects of worsfeip in rtemples dedicated to 
those goddesses, formeriy existing in that city ,• nor 
is it impoeeiblo that they were British soulpture, as 
they are eertalinly indifferent oopies firom fine ori- 
ginal busts. ' 

The BritcxDS oondnued to practise* the art of cast- 
ing magnificent works in bronze upwards of 200 
years after the departure of the Bomons, accordisg 
to Speed, who says, *'that Sing GadwoUo being 
bnried in St. Martin's Church near Ludgate, his 
infflge great and terrible, triumphantly riding on 
korsebadk, artftficially cast in brass, was placed on 
the western gate of the city, to the farther fear and 
terror of the Saxons!" We must not, however, 
understand, from this bold and poetical description 
of Cadwollo'a statue, that its expression was the 
l^eenlt of itd excellence. If it was terrible as well as 
great, that ofaaracterifitic was the consequence of its 
barbarous workmanship: for in the year 677, when 
Codwollo died, the Goths, Franks, Ifombards, and 
other uncivilized nations, had nearly exterminated 
the liberal arts in Etirope. 

The following general miscellaneous remarks on 
* A cast of ibis head is in Sir John Soane'er Maseum. 
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Boman-BritiBli Antiquities may be propetly oS^red 
in this plaoa. 

Of tlie Boman altsiB and sepolclmd tablets, Ibnnd 
in Britain, carved in native stone, the woikmanal^ 
is extremely rode, iike that done in Italy nndei^ tiie 
Gothio and Lombard kings. This ohservati^Mti ^triS 
include the arohiteotnial fira^ments, as well as 
human figures in basso-relievo, found at Bo^ and 
belonging to the temples of Minerva eaid Diana in 
that city ; notwithstanding these temples must have 
been raised before the tame of Constantine ^e Grea^ 
when the Christian religicm became Hie religion of 
the empire, after which, it is not likely pa^m 
temples of any consequ^ioe were erected uiider tiie 
Boman government, if we except the short reign dP 
Julian. ^ 

In most of the Boman mosaics found in Bdtaini 
the principal object of the design is a Bacchus, or an 
Orpheus playing on his lyre ; those mosaics witJi ^ 
Bacchus are of the best design and workmaiiBhip,ibiP 
which this reason may be given,— that the 3a6oh&i 
Musagetes was frequency introduced, beHm ^ 
time of Alexander Severus, in saroopha^ and oilier 
works, that Divinity being muoh liked -by tin 
Bomans, as patron of tihe drama ; C(»)sequetttly, those 
mosaics are likely to have been done in the ooutse 
of 170 years, between the re%n of Domitian, when 
the Britons adopted the buildings and decomtioas df 
the Bomans, and the year 240, when the Orphic 
philosophy spread its infiuenoe in the Bomatt 



9»pii€u Ercoa. t^ pmod, to tbe year 336, the 
representations of Orpheus may be dated, after 
wljiiah tippf^ tihey .were sscoeeded hy Christian 
^si^a^tftis,^]^ €j'vnbola* 

Tx9igEmnJb& 'iif oupa and pat^as ha-ve be^i found 
in. C^mhij^go, Cc^hester, and other places, made of 
S^e red clay, baked and glased, adorned with basso* 
^ievos, .beantifvilly modelled^ of Meronry, Apollo, 
Yenos, and. other heathen deities, from large statues 
still exiating, with fine 8cenie]iaa«ke» boars, dogs,^. 
Thesa were certainly brought from Italy, because 
^reat numbers of similar iragmente, evidently from 
t)ie si^me moulds, are found in Some and its vicinity. 

The Boman coins of Dioclesian, Probus, Licinius, 
Constantine, hi» sons, &a, gave examples for dia* 
dems, helmets, dress, and the manner of represent- 
ing bvat^ of ilM^ir kings, upon the Saxon pennies. 

The Boman dress continued in general use in 
lijfftgMtyf^ to the reign of Henry IIL : this dress was 
higl^y &youmble to painting and sculpture, in 
i^ffprding a beautiful variety of folds* and showing 
tihe body amd limbs advantageously. 

The Saxons destroyed the works of Roman 
IpRandenr in Britain, burnt the cities from $ea to sea, 
md redueed the country to barbarism again; but 
wJhen these invaders were settled in their new pes- 
aesfiiona, iii^y eirected poor and clumay imitations of 
ttie Boman buildings themselves had ruined.* 

* In ihebegiimiiig of the sixth oentory, when the Franka and 
OfmniMa began to esiahlub themselyea in Gaul, they buzied 
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The Saxon painting is rather prefeaable to their 
soulpture, which, whether intended to represent the 
human or brutal figure, is frequently both homlfle 
and burlesque. The buildings erected in Ei^land, 
from the settlelment of the Baxons to the rei^ of 
Henry I., continued nearly the same plain, kesity 
repetitions of cohimns and arches. So little was 
sculpture employed by them, that no sepulehsal 
statue is known in England before the time of 
William the Conqueror. FreviouB to this period 
their names and titles only were engraved on their 
tombstones. In Winchester Cathedral — '*Son of 
Alfred the Great" In the same church — "Son of 
William the Conqueror." 

Immediately after the Norman Conquest figures 
of the deceased were carved, in bas-relief, on their 
gravestones ; examples of which may be seen is the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, representing two 
abbots of that Church, and in Worcester Ca&edral 
those of St. Oswald and Bishop Wulstan, <fec.* 

their epverelgns in plain stone coffins, without any exterior dis- 
tinction or inscription, the name of the deceased being written 
on the insidB of the cover. This was done to prevent the tQiab 
being violated for the sake of jewels and other valuables which 
accompanied the royal corpse,— a common practice in those un- 
settled barbarous times. Afterwards, in the reign of Ohaiie. 
magne, who was contemporary with our king £dgar» the French 
began to decorate the outside of their tombs with statues of the 
deceased and other ornaments, bearing some resemblance to 
Roman manner. These are the accounts of the best FVench 
Antiquaries, Montfkucon, Buillant, and Felibien ; and they may 
be understood a^ invariable. 

* Plate I. 



Tlieae are the. earliest statues in low relief, intro- 
dnoed ab^ut the Conqueror's time^ probably by the 
Iformans. 

The Crusaders returned from the Holy Wars eager 
to; imitate the arts and magnifioenoe of other countries ; 
^ey be^SA to decorate the succhiteoture with xioh 
foliage^ and to introduce statues i^ainst the ooluians, 
as we find in the west door of Hochester Cathedral, 
built in the reign of Henry I.* 

Architecture now.iniproved ; sculpture also became 
popular. The custom of carving a figure of the 
deceased in bas*reUef on the tomb seems likely to 
have been brought from France, where it was con- 
tinued in imitation of the Romans. Figures placed 
against columns might also.be copied from eji:amples 
in that country, of which one remarkable instance 
was a door in. the church of 6t* Germain de Prez 
in Paris, containing several statues of the ancient 
kin^ of France, projecting from columns; a work 
of the tenth century, of which there are prints in 
Montfaucon's Antiquities. 

Sculpture continued to be practised with such 
seal and sncoess, that in the reign of Henry III. 
efforts were made deserving our respect and atten- 
tion at this day* 

Bishop Joeeline rebuilt the Cathedral Church of 

Wells from the pavement; which having lived to 

finish aoad dedicate, he died, in the year of our Lord 

1242. The west front of this church equally testi- 

* Henry I. and his Queen Matilda. 
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fies to the piety azkd comprehenaioii of the bishop*^, 
mind; the sculptuie presents the noblest, moi^^ 
useful and interesting subjected possible to be diioaen* 
Oa the south side, aboTO the west door, are alto- 
relievos of the Creation,* in its different parts, the^ 
Deluge, and important acts of &e Fatriarohs. Com<«^. 
panions to these on the north side^ are alto-reiievoa 
of the principal circumstances in the li£e of our 
Saviour* Above these are two rqw^ of statues, 
larger than nature, in niches, of kings, q[ueens, and 
nobles, patrons of iHxQ church, saints, bisht^^ and 
other rdigious, &om its first foundation to the reigiv 
of Hemy III. Near the pediment is our Saviour 
come to judgment, attended by angels and His twelve, 
apostles. The upper arches on each sid^ along t^e 
west front, and continued in the sorth and souths 
ends, are occupied by figures rising jErom their giavepi, 
strongly expressing the hope, fear, astonishment^^ 
stupefaotion, or despair, inspired by the presence of. 
the Lord and Judge of the world in that awiU 
moment. 

In [peaking of the execution of such a work, due 
regard must be paid to the circumstances under 
which it was produced, i^ comparison with those of, 
our own times. There were neither prints* nas- 
printed books, to assist the artist; the sculptor coul^ 

* There are many compoeitions of the Almighty creating Ey9i< 
by Giotto, Florence, Buon Amico, BufiGEilmaco, Pisa, Ghiberti,' 
and Michael Angelo. This is certainly the oldest, and notiti^ 
ferior to any of the others, — ^Plate IL 
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not "be instructed in anatomj'-, for tliere were no 
aaatomisfB. Some knowledge of optics, and a glim- 
mering of perspective, were reserved for the researches 
of so snblime a genius as Boger Bacon, some yearti 
afterwards. A small knowledge of geometry and 
mechsnics was exdlnsively confined to two or three 
letoied monks, in the wh^le country ; and the prin^ 
o^les dP those sciences, as appHed to the figure and 
motion of man and inferior animals, were known to 
none I Therefore this work is necessarily ill drawn, 
and deficient in principle, and much of the sculpture 
igrude and severe: yet, in parts, there is a beautiful 
simplicity, an irresistible sentiment, and sometimes 
a^race, excelling more modem productions.* 

^ It is very remarkable that Wells Cathedral was 
finished in 1242, two years after the birth of Cimabue, 
the restorer of painting in Ttaly; and the work was 
^ing on at the same time that Kicolo Fisano, the 
Italian restorer of sctdpture, exercised the art in his 
own country: it was also iSaiii^ted forty-six years 
before the Cathedral of Amiens, and thirty-six years 
before the Cathedral of Orvieto was begun; and it 
seems to be the first specimen of such magnificent 
and varied sculpture, united in a series of sacred 
Instory, that is to be fonnd in Western Europe. It 
is therefore probable that the general idea of the 
work might be brought from the east, by some of the 
Crusaders. But there are two arguments strongly 
in &vour of the exeoution being* English ; the fiunily 

♦ Plates n, ra. IV. 
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oameof the bishop i« English, " Joceline Troteonaa;'* 
and the style, both of sculpture aiKL architoetiirey Is 
wholly di&rent from the tooobs of Edward Hie 
C(H)f6SSor* oad Henry XIL^t which wero by Italiaxi 
artists. 

The xeigiL <^ Edward I. produced a new spedes 
of monament.l When Eleanor, the beloved wife ef 
that monaxch died, who had been his heroio and 
affectionate companion in the Holy War, he raised 
stone crosses of magnificent arohitectiize, adosned 
with statues of his departed queen, wherever her 
coi'pse rested on the way to its interment in W-eet- 
minster Abbey. Three of these crosses still renudn, 
at Northampton, Gbddingtcai, and Waltham; ^the 
statues have oonsidexable simplicity and delicacy; 
they partake of the character and grace particu- 
larly cultivated in ,the school of Pisane, and it is not 
unlikely, as the sepulchral statue and tomb of Heoaxy 
III. were executed by Italians, that these statues of 
Queen Eleanor might be done by some of the nxime- 
rous travelling scholars from Pisano's sohooL 

The long and prosperous reign of Edward III. 
was as favourable to literature and liberal aris as 
to the political and commercial initerests of the 
country. So generally were painting, sculpture^ and 
architecture encouraged and employed^ that be&ides 
the buildings raised in this reign, few sac?red edi&ces 
einsted which did not receive additions and deoora- 
tiona. The richness, novelty, and beauty of archi- 
♦ By Benrennta t Whl Tori^Il. J Plate V. 
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teotnre niay be seen in York* eatiA Gloucester 
Cathedxals, and many of our other church^ ; besides 
the extraordinary faaoey displayed in various intricate 
and diversified figares tifhidi fontai the mnlHons of 
windows, they were occasionally enriched with a 
prcfasiosL of foliage and historical sonlptnre, equally 
surprising for beamty and novelty. 

In the chancel of Dorobester Church, near Oxford, 
are- three windowii of this kind; one of wiiich, 
besides rich foliiage, as adorned with twenty-eight 
■small statues relatisig to the ^nealogy of our Saviour, 
and the other two witSi alto-relievos fromaots of His 
iife. 

It woaild be endless endeavouring to enaunerate 
the viaidous examples of the passi<m for soulpture 
wMoli prevailed in this age. In the Lady Chapel 
of Noirwich Catli^dral all the keynstones, twenty or 
thirty in zramber, aire beautifal alto-relievos from 
' the Yirgin- Mary's life : three sides of tlie cloister, 
belonging to the same church, have key-stones (per- 
haps one hundred imd fifty in number) repreeenting 
prinoipal passages £rom the Old Testament as well 
as the Kew. 

There is a friesse of historical subjects entirely 
luund St. Mary's Church, belonging.to Ely Cathedral. 

The monuments of Aylmer de Valence Earl of 

PemlHToke, and Edmund Crouchback, in Westminster 

Abbey, are specimens of the magnificence of such 

works in the age we are speaking of: the loftiness 

• Plates VL XL. L. and Mr* Carter. 
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of th^ wox'kf the immber of ftrohefii and pfnoades, 
tbe lightness of tiie spires^ fhe riobnees a«id profoskn 
of foliage and' crockets, the eolemn repose of i^ 
principal ststae, represe&ting the deceased ib his 
last prayer for meroy to the Tbrotie of gract^, ^^ 
delioaej of thought in the grotip of imge^ beaf* 
log the Boal, and the tender sentiment of coneem 
yarionsly expressed in tiie relstionfi, i^nged^itt 
order ronnd the basement, forcibly arrest the atten^ 
taon, and carry die ihotig^ts not only to otSier ages, 
bat other states of existence. 

It is a gratifioation to know that the principle 
sonlptoxB and painters employed by Ed'^ard III. lit 
his Oollegiate Chtirch (St. Stephen's), now the 
House of Commons; were Englishmen. In Mr. J. T; 
Smith's History of Westminster Palace we havo 
many of those artists' names.* 

Besides several other works ih the reign of Heniy 
VL, three deserve to be particnlarly mentioned. 

First : two statues. King Heniy on one side, and 
Archbishop Ghicheley on the other, with a basso- 
relievo of the Resurrection between them, over the 
door of All Souls' College, in the High Street, Oxford. 

The king'« statue has great purity of character, 
with a peculiar delicacy and grace in the hands, 
both of which hold the sceptre. The basso-relievo 
has been carelully defaced, but seems to have pos- 
sessed merit. 

* Miehftel the sonlpftbr ; Meusier Walter, John of Sonnington, 
John of Cairlislcs Roger of WinebeBter, ^ paititers. 



.Tbd Gfyom^ of these wodtB m an. Itrcii^ in Wesi^ 
misster Abbey, wUeb passes &ani the back df 
Henry 7^'s tomb over the Meps of Hemy YII/s 
obapel. This arch is adorned ^rith upvfards of fifty:; 
stittueft^ the* c^tre gix>]^, on ^e Dordt &eei repve« 
sentfl the cpronatiiC^ of . Heary Y.| the lines of 
figures OB eiKib side^ his nobles atlesiding 4;hd cer^^ 
pajony. Qa the south faOe of the «»ob, ihe central 
obj^ct is the king on horsebaok, aimied eap-orpky 
riding fi^ speed,. attended by th^ oaDpanions of his 
expedition. The sculpture is ho3A. and efassacteriBtie^ 
the eqaastriim group is feritrw imd imriii., ihe 
sUndii:ig ^gures have a nsripi^ seatinient in their 
action^ and simple gvandenr in &eir draperies^ sueh 
as -we adxnire in the paintingsof Bi^aelle or Mas-' 
saccio. 

The third of these works is the. monument of 
Blchard Beanchao^, £!arl of Waroiek, in St. Mary's 
Churchy Warwick : a gilt bxonse figure of tibe earl, 
in the act of prayer, lies on a riohly^omamented 
marble jpedestal, rgrond which are several beautifal 
small gilt bronze statues, standing in niohes sup*, 
portiisg canopies over them* The .figutes are so 
natural and graceful,. the architeotjoze so rich and 
delicate, that they are not excelled by any sculpture 
in Italy of the same kind at this time, al^oug^ 
Donatello and Ghiberti were living when this tomb 
was executed, in the year 1439.* 

* MoBomeut in St MaryU Churob, Wiorwii^ -The nuusoii, 
Thomas Essex;, the sculptor and founder vas 'Wniinin Aitttin 
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But the bilildiog, of all othovs. most ixKtended for. a 
receptacle and display of soalptare) ^ich forzoW' 
ages haTa left in Englaad f§>r our admiration, iattbe 
Lady Chapel of Weatmiuater Abbey, built bj Hei^ 
YIL to recedve hia tomb. It haa bean said 0^ 
numb^ of atatueai within and without thia ohapel. . 
amounted to three thousand I — ^perhaps manj of 
these have been destroyed, and in that number e.v<^ 
half £gure, or animal, may have been redponed; Imp- 
certainly, even at thia day, the number is very gueaft, 
and it is aaoother examine of the astonishing esti-. 
mation and employment ei sculpture in thia kingdom 
before the Beformation. Mimy interosting partiou* 
lars oonceming this chapel and tomb, from. original 
documents, are given in Britton's '' Axchitectural 
Antiquities ;" from which, and the " Life of Torri- 
giano " by Yasari, we may conclude that artist was 
employed on the tomb only, and had no oonoem 
with the l^ulding or the statues with which it is 
embellished. The structure appears to have been 
finished, or nearly so, before Torrigiano began the 
tomb ; and. there is reason to think that he did not 
stay in this country more than six years, which time 
would be nearly, if not quite, taken up in the exe- 
cution of the tomb and some other statues about it^ 
now destroyed, tc^ether with the rich pedestal and 
enclosure. The architecture of the tomb has a 



of London. Prints, and a description of this monument, in the 
second yolume of Gough's Sepulchral Monuments, and Stoth&td'B 
Monumental EfiBgiea. 
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mixtttiB of Bomim arobes and deeoration, very dif- 
ferent from the arches of the chapel, which are all 
pointed ; the figures of the tomb have a better pro- 
portion and drawing, in the naked, than those of the 
chapel ; bnt the figures of the bhap^l are very supe- 
rior in natural simplicity and grandeur of character 
and drapery.* 

Prom these differmoes in style, from the inden- 
tures with Torrigiano relating to the tomb only, and 
not to the diapel, and from the names of several 
English artist.s, painters, eealptors, founders, and 
nui86iffl, being mentioned in the documents, who 
were not concerned in Torrigiano's engagement, we 
may presume the chapel and its sculptures were 
nstive productions. 

After the observations on iMs building, we must 
take a long farewell of such noble and magnificent 
efforts of art, in raising which the intention of our 
ancestors was to add a solemnity to religious worship, 
to impress on the mind those virtues which adorn 
and exalt humanity. 

The greater number of these structures are already 
gone 1 — the remaining few are daily crumbling into 
mins! — and with what are their places to be sup- 
pHed? 

The reign of Henry VIII., and those immediately 
succeeding him, were employed in settling disputes 
of faith by public executions: as either of the 
contending religious parties prevailed, this mutual 

♦ Plates Vn. and VIET. 
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and imdistingaiBhing spirit of persecntion extended 
equally to the destmction of man and his ingenioHB 
labours. 

In the year 1538, Henry TIXI. issued an injunctkm, 
that all images which had been worshipped, or to 
which idle pilgrimages had been made, should be 
taken down and removed from the churches. And 
in the reign of Edward VI., in the year 1541, Ids 
uncle, the Buke of Somerset, the Protector, and 
Council, ordered all images, without distinction, to 
be thrown down and destroyed. This was under- 
stood, and executed, on pictures, as well as sculp- 
ture; and there is good reason to belieye that we 
ate indebted to the immense number of Ihese works, 
which tired the patience of their enemies before their 
destruction was completed, for what remains of them 
at this day. 

Had the popes of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies been actuated by the same iconoclastic fury 
against the remains of Greek and Boman superstition, 
we should have been unacquainted with the Apollo 
Belvidere, the Venus of Praxiteles, the Laocoon, the 
Niobe family, and the other wonders of Greoian 
art. 

Henry VIII., however, in the beginning of his 
reign, ordered Peter Torrigiano to make for him, 
and his queen, one of the most magnificent sepul- 
chral monuments ever conceived, and surpassing, 
every thing of the kind in the modem world. 
Although it was not intended to be so large as that 



demgned by Micliael Aiogelo for Julius II,,* proposed 
to occupy the pavement under the cupola of St* 
Peter's in Eome, yet in richness, and the number 
of .figures, would have muclx exoelled it. The height 
y^as to have been twenty-seven feet, the breadth 
twenty, and the depth fifteen. Two steps were to 
Quj^rt the whole work, then a basement of white 
marble, ornamented witji ba^so-relievos of the life 
of our Saviour, then two pedestals on the basement^ 
supporting statues of the king and queen as if asle^ ; 
between them a thiid pedestal was to rise above 
th^Di, suppartipg the, king's statue, completely armed» 
on horseback ; over this a deoQrated triumphal arch* 
Over llio figures of the king imd queen, on each 
side, a sort of temple, between the columns of which 
were, to be statues of the fourteen prophets of the 
Old Testament, with basso-relievos of their stories, 
and angels holding their names, the twelve apostles, 
and four doctors of the church, with their angels and 
acts ; at the comers of the tomb, the four cardinal 
virtues ;"|* — a chorus of angels, twenty in number, on 

* In Delia Vftlle's edition of Yaisan. 

t A monument to Sir Francis Yere, in the chapel of St. John 
the Eyangeliat, Westminster Abbey, representing four knights 
supporting a canopy over the deceased (PI. LI.). 

In ike great church of Biede is the monument of Count Engel- 
bert and his wife ; he died 1505 — the design said to be by Michael 
Angek), the upper part similar to that of Sfr Francis Yere. Four 
knights bearing armour on a canopy over the Count and Coimtefis, 
and at Cbe corners of the base, Caasar, Begulus, Philip, and 
Alexander. 

The great Lard Burleigh's monument at Hatfield, Herts, has 
the lofor cardinal virtues bearing the canopy. 
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the parapet above ; witli other statues, cue bloEidvedt 
and thirty^three in all, abd forty-three bassoHreyevoef 
of gilt bronsse, with twenty oolnmns in the arohited^ 
tare» of porphyry, oriental alabaster, and serpen^^ 
marble. The particulars of this ms^ifioent work 
are preserved in Speeds *< History of Englaad,** takeft- 
from the explanation of a drawing the king had' 
approved. 

The commands for destroying sacred painting aaid 
sculpture effectaally prevented the artist from suffix* 
ing his mind to rise in the contemplation or exeetttiott 
of any sublime effort, as he dreaded a prison or tbd 
stake, and reduced him in future to the miserable 
mimicry of monstrous fashions, or drudgery in Ike 
lowest mechanism of his profession ! 

This unfortunate cheek to our national ability ftiH^ 
liberal art occurred at a time which offered the mosS 
fortunate and extraordinary assistance to its progfe^ 
The lately'disoovered art of piinting began tO' en- 
lighten the European hemisphere with the beam^O^ 
knowledge in all directions; copies of the ]^1^ 
were generally dispersed ; (he philosophies of Platd 
and Aristotle were understood and well illustrnted ; 
mathematics was successfully studied; so wag 
anatomy; linear perspective had been, in a great 
measure, perfected by Paul TJccello, the Flore»dii©i 
some time be^^re. These advantages did moeh. 
towards the formation of Mantegna, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Titian, Ba Vinci, and Correggio, in common 
with the great scientific and literary luminaries df 



tb^ 8fu»e periods amQBg whom we n^y bo^st qdst. 
B^on, Shakespeaor^i Speniar,^ loj^.afiierwaard^ John 
Idmton* But the- gctBias of JE^ati^i^m aD4 'd^struo- 
tiQ]^ ^lU'reeted our piir<)gr6ss; iHk^ ioo^ooliMstaa jspirit 
QOiiiidiiuedi more or less Butig{^t0d) tijil its great oxplo 
qlon.diiriBg the exyi} w^n, wbexi Tioleipcaa aod bar- 
barity becaixi«:8adiBgu9tingly shf^fcipg iivallr€«peGtSy 
that we shall qiiit the subject entirely ; let it suffioe 
Ho say, 0lter thd spirit of liberal ^ had beou extin- 
gftt^bed a^^ong the natives^it was iioxuoA neoessary 
t^ 6iBgage celebrated artists fxom othefr oountries. 
Qdb^, B«bexis» and Yaudyke* are the greatest 
nftmea among the painters ; the so^lptors afre of less 
i^ote, Steevens the Hollander^, with De Yere and 
others from the K^therlsnd^, CainSt Gibber^ the 
aoulptoor of tbs kings ati the :£oyel Si^ohange, the 
bASrjrelief on <ihe Xtondon Alemmenty.aiiid the mad 
figqres on the pi^rs,ofBedIa>lQ. gates; SheemaQher^ 
employod on the soulptm^e d St, Paul'% S2id Soubiliaa, 
whose woEhs are^ justly, admred for !^ a^d nature^ 
tiiough their Tali»e. is difxninished by epignomnatio 
ona^o$it Slid frequent meitfin^sa of ipixrts. . 

Yet djHxing the abaseiKk^t of nsitiiie art, instftnces 
VBve sot wantiog oi meai who might have risen to 
exeeUenoe in nsoits &vou9rable tinges* Christmas 
egosouted a monumsi»t tOr Sir William JPitt and his 
ll4y,at StrathSeldsay^^ HaiMfcli, whioh partslcss much 
tf YaAidjjiia's mni^ier. Stfosbs, who was mason to 
QhaidfHil.imade. a. momim^nt^rilifr.Jj^lles of ih» 
Keii9)aat]e. familyi near Jiady Nightingftle's i^ W^str 
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nuoalar Abbejr, which has a grandoor of OoticeptiDn 
br no neaiu touaoou at that time. 

Oar pmpoae baa been, in this Lecture, to show 
that ability has not been wanting to excel in sonlp- 
tare, wbenever it has not been prevented by outward 
circumstances. This has bees proved by monuments 
still in existence, the wrecks only of those pro- 
digiotu destruotions whioh encceeded each other, 
withont int«miiaBion, from the reign of Henry Till, 
to that of Charles II. From these wrecks we prove, 
that from the time Kicolo and John Pisano restored 
scnlptnre in Italy, soon after the year 1200, and 
before the birth of Cixoabne the Italian restorer 
of painting, to the reign of Henry VII., we have 
works of sculpture in England, in some cases pos- 
sibly by English artists, in other, and moet im- 
portant instances, certainly by En^ishmen, whose 
names are on record, and whose works may be oom- 
pared with those of the best Italian artists of the 
same times. We have likewise seen, since the es- 
tablishment of the Koyal Academy has afforded an 
advant^eons school for study, under the auspices of 
our gracious sovereign G«orge III., that wo have 
had a sculptor in the late Mr. Banks, whose works 
have eclipsed the most, if not all, of his continental 
contemporaries. Further tostimony mif^t be added 
of works by living artists, which have been ad- 
mired by foreigners, and have raised the British 
school of sculpture to distinguished eminence in 



^ We majr, therefore, fairijr conclude, that whatever 
attention and encour'agement this Institntion has be- 
stowed on- tile art of sealpttire, has not only been 
hosioitrable to the Aoademy, but advantageous to the 
6cltaitty* 
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LECTURE n. 



BGYPTIAK SCULPTUBE. 

In txaeing man's «ajiy piogsesB and inqiroTemeiit, 
the most authentic knowledge is ohiained £rom die 
Bihle, not cmlj in rdigion, bat in civiliaition loid 
arts. In this sacred volnme is also a r^^ister of 
patriardial history, containing accounts of the neigh- 
bouring nations long before any oili^ written in- 
formation that has oome down to us. In the Bpok 
of Exodus, we are told of hiimaa^B teraphim. or 
images, and the golden calf, made by Aaron and 
the Israelites, which they worahipped during the 
absence of Moses on the mount. This violent ten- 
dency to idolatry aooounts for the strict injuaotians, 
under which they were bound, by divine command, 
not to worship any image : whilst the same auliiority 
commanded statues of cherubim to eactend Aeir 
wings over the Ark of the Ck)venant, and that the 
veil of the tabeniaole should be adorned with 
cherubim. This proves the command was not 
against the images themselveB, but the abua» of 
them for impious and idolatrous purposes, and^ on 
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the contrary, is a testimony of approbation of such 
works, when representing the minibiers of God's 
providence, or the guardians of His holy laws ; and 
indeed it is a most gratifying reflection to a prac- 
titioner of the sister arts, that the Almighty con- 
descended to employ ihem as the handmaids of 
religion, and that He particularly inspired Aholiab 
and Bezaleel to procttxoe ' the most admirable and 
lively decoration of angelic forms for His tabernacle. 
Of these nothing remains but description; all the 
gillies of Solomcm'B Tempilev ^nd that raised after 
A0 captivH^jr, wkh ^ali their beauty a^d splendour, 
'W[^ si^^i away by the saape appointment which 
decreed the Jews diould no L(»iger. be .a nation. 
^«re We to sean^ yriXti > ihe most scrutinizing dili- 
'geiMJ^ for ^fomet specdmens of a^ncilent Jewish art, only 
t&^reeciould b& piddnoed,--e>tb9 pi64e of money called 
a (^ekei, beariiig a ciip on on(& side^ and an almond 
l^raxidh on the otih0ifrthd candlestick with seven 
'Ibranehes; and ii&e^table of shew-bread, OQ a bas- 
i^Hef und<dr the otidai. of < Titus, The portiooi^ of 
-fMi^ln Pal^tin^, which hav^ been ptibUshad, bear 
a strong appearance of Oroek restoration. 

7h^ magnificent sitting goldisn J^ipit^r in the 

- Temf>l6 of Jtipiter Belss in Sabylon^ the statue of 

He Tyrktn Hesfcules, and other dmnities of Sidon 

and the neighbouriiig -cities, axe c^ly to be found at 

-present in^^ ^le ancient witters, and what ^t^j were 

it is impossible for us to judge, unless we may form 

some conjecttiro from analogy- with Egyptian art, 
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conoemiBg whioh iBjEorfliatiei& is copioiM a^ ep^^ 
amples abundant* 

H^rodotua, an author of tbe mo«t i^qpNdotaltle 
integrity and intelligepoe, inlorma us. ^ lite ^IgyptiBatr - 
erected the first altars and temple to tbe godsj and - 
carved tbe figures of animals on stone,'' ^foA thOk^ 
great numb^ and variet^F of Sgypti^i .sculptsres 
remaining, from tbe most rude to tbe .most perfeotur 
give us reason to believe we bave specimens £coi%: 
tbe earliest to tbe latest of 4^eir productions* 

Tbe amazipg power of tbi^t oountiy»* wbici^k, ^^ 
tbe time of tbeir k9>g AiQasis» cqntabied 2()iOj9p/: 
populous cities; tbeir reputation of beipg tbe wjsesfi;, 
nation of antiquity, and on tbat,«oeoiini:^4te4i^i: 
Orpbeus, Homer, Tbales, Pythagoras^ Fkt^^t.AqA^-^ 
others distinguished for wisdom; the FyramitdSritbOri 
Lake Moaiis, c^ other stppeadous worics .aiqd 
biiildingB, of which five immense^ pala<)es and tbirl^*^.^ 
four temples sti^ remain to astonish ppsterity ^XJi^A 
univetfutl aiud pix>fiiseH»nployment of vculptare i||>-: 
colossal and minute dimensu^iie, , fcor jnl^io ,s3^i^ 
dos^estic purposes, &r the service of tb^ Uv^ fk»i:»e 
the dead; all induce us to inquire into tjae firi^,^ 
ciples and quality of tibeir productions. . We 1mw^£ 
not only tbe written sccquiMb by ancient aa^rsjt %: 
but the demonstrative evidence of reiaptaining worj^^ * 
that almost the whole of their sculpture was s£^3(Eed>;'A 
that is, representations of divine qualities* attjribut^;.. 



* Herodotofl. Euterpe. f Citizen Bipaud's Beport, p. 9. . 
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and p^rsonMoafions V mth the exception of iihe his- 
torical series in their tombs and palaoes^ 

Herodotus men€ons two statues, one placed' before 
the Temple of Ynlcan at Memphis, the ot^r in the 
citjr of S^s, by King Amacds^ each of which iv^ 
86venfy-five feet long. 

"The colOsEicd Sphihx,* near tiie ^eat' Py^n&ld, 
riee» twenty-five feet^ although it is nearly buried up 
tchthe gufiet In sand. 

The sitting statues of Menmon, the inoth^ «md 
son ^ Osmanduei at Thebes,' are eaph Mty-eiight 
feet lldgh* To these we might add a catalogue of 
similar workSj known by reniaining fhignnents, or 
dcBeribed by authovs. Th«re is a olenohed hand in 
red granite in the British Museum^ which belettt^ed 
to a statue sixty-'fiTe feet high. 

•The Egyptian statues stand equally poised on 
both kgs, having one ^t advanced, the arms either 
httiging Btra%ht down ^nn. each side, or, if One is 
raised, ft isr at a right angle across the body. Borne 
of the statues sit on seats, some on the ground, and 
some ar^ Mieeling^ but the position of the hands 
seldom vcffies &om the above desoription; their 
attitudes are of course simple rectilinear, and with- 
out lateral movement ; the faces are rathea* fiat, the 
brows, eyelids, and mouths, formed of simple curves, 
slighiSy but shaxply mailed, and with little expres- 
sion; the general proportions are something more 

* Sphinx, in the Bacred language of Orpheus, '* the soul com- 
piehending aH.'*~Bntcker, vol. t, p. 380.— Qemens Alex. ' 
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than flev^n beads high, t}xe form of the hodty and 
limbs xutber round and effeminate, with mly the 
most evident projeo^ons and hollowa, ^ 

Their tunics, or rather dxaqperiee^ ave in l&any 
instances without fblda. 

Winckelman has remarked, that the E^gppiivis 
exeoated qnadrnpeds better than human fgures: 
for which he gives the two foUowiB^oreasMafi^-^XBt, 
that as professions in that country were heneditaty, 

« 

genius must be wanting to represent the hvnan 
form in perfection; secondly, iSxat sapersUtiova ^- 
Terence for the works ai their anceators .preveailbd 
improvement. Thisi is aa amusing. but neoj^tss 
hypothesis; ibt ^eace acre statues in the Capit$iline 
Museum witii as ^leat a breadth^ and obmoe:: of 
grand parts proper to the hmoaai form, asjfivei! they 
represented in thdj* Hons, or otiber .inferior aniisiftls. 
In addition to these obs^rcations cm Egyptian statiSDS, 
we may remark, the fomis of th^ir hands and faetj-aie 
gross ; they have no anatomical detail of parts, ttnd 
are totally d^oient in the grace of moti<m. !rhis 
last defeot, in all probability^ wasnottha eon&eqtaance 
of a superstitious determination to pemst ia. the 
practice of their ancestcani) it. is accounted. Jbr in 
another and better way* - . 

Pythagoras, after he had studied several. yearn? in 
Egypt, sacrificed a hundred oxen in consequieQce^ of 
having discovered that a square of the lenge^C side 
of a right-cmgled triangle is equal to the two squares 
of the lesser side of the same triangle; and thence 



it foUoWB, thai the fcnowli&dge <^ th^ !^7p:iiafis ootild 
not have Is&eQ very great attbsit time* iii> geometry. 
This will naturally acooviiit for that want of loation 
iiL their Btatuoft.aii^ orelij^vOs, which oau only be ob- 
tained by a careful observatidii of 'matiia^e, iMsifited by 

'EoB state cf Hgyptiakt scienoe in thd time of Fy- 
chagcama being BQ^ed, leads ie another conmdeta- 
tion iBspeetkig / the . Sate . of their aarchitectiure . iiaid 
senlptiire. Most oi their great wori:s are xnentioined 
by the a2Kci€(nt waiters as being done in the reign of 
Beaostris,' ai&d oltecEwards. Sesostras lived in the 
Toign of Eehdboam^ King of lera^l^ abcmt the time of 
the Trojan wax, car 1000 years before ih& Christian 
era, wMck shows that the axis 'c^ i^yptand of Greece 
yf^ve in A.progressiT&state of improven&evit at the 
saiaie tiine^ and 'fiFiQan<di& Greeks residing with^em 
to stndy theology, philosophy, and seienoej-H&Qni. the 
: great interooiaae, poHtical and ^oomtnioreial^ between 
the two comitriifi from the hei»lo titnes^— from the 
Gteeks being long settled in th^ city of Naucratis 
and; other parts of Egypt, we may fairly conoliide 
their joomsomtiDatioA in «rts was just as free as 
itt otiifisr QQStoerns, which seeons the more likely, 
as there is a considerable resemblance in ^e fea- 
tures and <fQBtour of the eady Giieek and Eg^tian 
stfttues. 

The Egyptian basso-relievos are generally (bnt 
«ot always) sunk into the ground, which is left level 
'with the highest part of the relief; &r which piraotice 
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two reasons m&j be lussigned — first, that as many of 
tbeae basBO^relievoa were cut in 'very bard stones, 
basalt or granite, as mudb time would bare beeir 
required to ciear away the ground about the figtrre" 
aa bad been ^mpldyed in catting ilie figure itself; 
and besides the economy of time, when some hun- 
dreds or tiboosands of these figures were engraven oh 
the sides of a lofty obelisk, or the wails of a temple, 
the &r greater number of them were at a great 
distance from the eye, fifty, sixty feet or more: in 
this case the ground being left perpendicular to the 
figure, the whole odvcuit of its 6utline, gare it a 
greater breadth of shadow and distinctness to the 
spectator. 

These basso-relievos, which we comprehend in the 
g^ieral lierm of hieroglyphics, or sacred engravings, 
represent different mbjects, according to the plaod 
and purpose for which they were employed : in the 
walls of tomba they represent the profession, actions, 
and funeral of the deceased ; in palaces, wars, nego- 
tiations, trimpphs, processions, trophies, with the 
civil, military, and domestic employments of kings. 

In temples they were symbolical registers of 
theology and sacred science; on obelisks, they ex- 
press hymns to the gods, or praises of their kings. 
Anunianus Maroellinus has preserved part of a trans- 
lation by Hesmaneon of the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
on the obelisk which formerly stood in the centre of 
the Circus Maximos, and, at present, before the 
ehurch of St. John de Lateran in Bome. It imports 



tiiat .thp ^$un, ilm k>ri) of tike anmorse^ giTos ta 
Same^es the kingdom of. Eg^pt > aad the^draoiiiioa of 
all the eartli, in. the eltj^of Heliopolis, Tliis. traiiflia*<< 
tiou appeam efficiently justified in thei upper lines c^. 
the hieroglyphic^! wheire a divinity ais sitting in the 
act of b^t9wix^ on a man wh(^ kneete belcxre him^ 
stretchi;^ out hia hands. to receiTe. In[4he> SoUomng 
lipe the i^ame mm. i^ seen again, taku% .posseBsion of: 
an altar^ cm the side of which iu tiaie OE&iApzs, and on 
the top, the Jnitced hi^wk, Bymbol of O^im* > Thus. of . 
the saored emblems jof Egypt* '. 

Our time and purpose will njot permit us to dweU 
oil tiiestupeoadous architecture} or laboorii^'wondets^ 
the labyrinths, tombs, temples, pyramids and palaces 
on iOither side of the Nile> ^Gm "U^pm Egypt till its 
dischai^e through various channels into the Meditet^ 
ranean; but we may understaxid to* what extent 
sculpture was ecaployed among this peiapie, by a 
brief description of: the palace -of Kamae,* a portii^n 
of Egyptian Thebe^. The frpaiit of this palace was 
420 feet Ipnjgp, its depth nearly three^quaj7te];s of a 
mile 4 it consisted of four great courts of nearly equal 
dimensions, comprehended within a long aqttare. : The 
first court was occupied by four rows of columns, 
th^ second contained 130, the largest elev«ii feet in 
diameter, the smaller seven feet ; the third court was 
adorned with six obelisks, ninety feet high, and 
colossal statues, and surrounded by various royal 
apartments. On each side the entrance of the fourth 

♦ Hate IX. 
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court wag a saloon of granite ; the weat of tiie spooei 
was ooonpied by porticos, coloxmadciSy and BxaneraBii 
cbaa&bers for officers and attendants. Thia judaca^^- 
with fonr dependent stnictores ol eitnikr magnifi- 
cenoe, bat infi»rior piioportions, was appioaciiBd hj< 
four paved roads, bordered on each side with figures 
of aniaialfi, fifteen feet long: in one aTenne, ninetf^ 
lions ; in anotber, sphinxes ; in anotia^r^ nuns; tmt. 
in the fonrth, lions with hawks' heads. From the 
mined state of these avennes, we oannoti now liaise 
any computation of the number of amifnals by whioh 
they were bord^^, though it is almost certain iliby 
were not fewer than 300, yet it is possd^le thay> 
might be many more. 

In this place twenty-two eoiossal ctatnes stiU 
remain, and a great number of granite statnes and* 
fragments the siz^e of nature: besides which, the 
walls were nearly covered vnih basso^Tolievos andf 
picftures. The lesser stractures in tldff group o£. 
buildings were adorned in the same mcuaner, and: 
communicated with the magnificent tomb of Ismandeir. 
or Memnon, before which stood the statue of Menuion^ 
sixty-five feet high, already mentioned, witfa the" 
statues of his mother and son^ fifty-eight feet high. 
The largest of these was t^own down and destvoyed 
by Cambyses, the^ Persian conqueror of Egypt* its 
fragments still remain, an ear of which is thi^e feet 
three inches long, and a foot four feet across. 

The enormons works of £%ypt havte struck eveiy 
fdreign visitor with wonder and awe, from Hero- 
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dotoer doi^to ihe membeiB of the Fren/eh I^titoifc^ 
Herodotus sajv^^^ono of theiir boildiugs is ^ual to 
noaaiy of the moat considfijcsable Greek buildings tak^n 
together," and M. Bipand obsea^es, /' those works are 
Bq prodigious, they make evesay thiag we do look 
litde;" and, indeed^ if we consider the execution of a 
statue sixty-fire feet high in so hard £| msiterial as 
g^anite^ the bolder heurt would be a|>palled at the 
indaloulable labour and difficuUies of the work I 

Za the Egypfeiaisi sculpture we shsJLL find some 
excellent first prixtciples of the art. 

Their best stataes are divided into seven heads 
and a half; the whole height of the figure is divided 
into two equal parts at the os pubis ; the rest of the 
pofoportions are natsxralaiid not disagreeable. The 
princi^l Ibrms c^ the body and limbs, as tibie breasts^ 
beDy, shottld^ns, biceps of the arm, knees^ shin^boneS) 
and. feet, are expressed with a fieshy roundness, 
aithpugh without {yoatomieal knowledge of detail; 
and in the female figurea these parts olten possess 
oonsTderaJjle elegance aod beauty. The forms of the 
female fivce have much the same outline and progress 
sksi towards beauty in the featu^res as we see in 
some of the esyrly Greek sl^atues^ and^ like them» 
withont variety of character; for little difference 
can be traced in the faceas of Isis^ in her representa* 
tioBS oi Diana, Yenus^* or. Twra, or^ indeed, in Osiris, 
although somietimesTuaiderstood to be Jupiter himself, 
ezfsepting that in some instances he has a very small 

♦HatoX. 
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beard, in form resembling a peg. The bands and 
feet, like the rest of the figure, have general forms 
only, without particular detail ; the fingers and toes 
are flat, of equal thickness, little separated, and 
without distinction of the knuckles ; yet, altogether, 
their simplicity of idea, breadth of parts, and occa- 
sional beauty of form, strike the skilful beholder, and 
have been highly praised by the best judges, ancient 
and modem. 

In their basso-relievos and paintings which require 
variety of action and situation, are demonstrated their 
want of anatomical, mechanical and geometrical 
science relating to the ai-ts of painting and sculp- 
ture. 

The king or hero * is three times larger than the 
other figures; whatever is the action, whether a 
siege, a battle, or taking a town by storm, there is 
not the smallest idea of perspective in the place, or 
magnitude of figures or buildings. Figures intended 
to be in violent action are equally destitute of joints, 
and other anatomical form, as they are of the balance 
and spring of motion, the force of a blow, or the just 
variety of line in the turning figure. In a word, 
their historical art was informing the beholder in the 
best manner they could, according to the rude charao- 
teis they were able to make. 

From such a description it is easy to nnderstand 
how much their attempts at historical representation 
were inferior to their single statues. 

♦ Plate Xn. 



What has been hitherto aaid of Egyptian sculpture 
describes the ancient native sculpture of that people. 
After the Ptolemies, successors of Alexander the 
Great, were kings of Egypt, their sculpture was 
enlivened by Grecian animation, and refined by the 
standard of Grecian beauty in prpporticm, attitude, 
character, and dress. 

Osiris, Isis, and Orus, their three great divinities, 
put on the Macedonian costume, and new divinities 
appeared lunong them in Greoian forms, whose 
characteristics were compounded from materials of 
Egyptian, Eastern, and Grecian theology and philo- 
fiophy. 

In the reign of the Eoman emperor Hadrian, a 
number of statues, in imitation of the ancient Egyp- 
tian, were made to decorate the canopus in his magni- 
ficent villa at Tivolij several of which have been dug 
up, and placed in the Capitoline Museum : but 
Winckelman has remarked of these, that they may 
be known from the ancient Egyptian sculpture, 
having no hieroglyphics on them: but besides this 
diBtinotion, they are entirely unlike- the genuine 
Egyptian, as the drawing and character are Soman, 
in Egyptian attitudes and dresses. 

The ancient authors who give the most satisfactoiy 
accounts of Egyptian antiquities are Herodotus, 
Diodoros Siculus, Josephus, Strabo, Clemens of 
Alexandria, lamblicus, and Orus Apollo. 

The best modem books on this subject are " Po- 
cock*s Voyages," " Savary's Travels in Egypt," 



\ 
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''Norden's Egypt,'' and ^Denon;" to wbidi maybe 
added the moet magnifioeoit work on ancient and 
modem £>g7pt pablishing in Paris, to be in twelve 
volnmes folio, oontaining 840 plates, from the obeerva* 
tions, researobes, aoconnts, and drawings of tbe leame4 
men and artists of the French nation who f(Hsaed the 
f^ptian Institute. 

We must not omit some notice oi the sculpture of 
Persepolis,* palace of the Persian kings, heads of 
one of the four great monardues of the ancient 
world. 

This stately ruin, at a small distance from the 
capital of ancient Persia, was such when vii^ted by 
Le Bruyn, the Dutch traveller, and our countryman, 
Sir John Ghardin, that no certain plan of it could be 
ascertained ; but from the extent of its site, and the 
epithet given by the Persian writers, who called it 
the palace of a thousand columns, it seems to have 
been a wonder of ancient Asia, as its ruins ai« of 
this day. Le Bruyn says, forty columns remained on 
an extensive basement of masonry, ascended by mag* 
nificent flights of steps, approached by gateways and 
remains of walls, which formerly surrounded the 
structure, covered with basso-relievos reptesenlnng 
the military power, pomp, triumphs and sacrifices of 
the Persian monarchs. These sculptures have some 
resemblance to the style of the Egyptian basso- 
relievos in the palaces of Thebes, allowing for the 
difference of dress ; but as they contain nothing in 

* See Plate XII 
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science, or inodtatioQ, partlctilaarly frroiuable to oar 
pursuit of ei^Delleiiee, we shall coatent ourselves with 
respeetiDg it as a most venerable ixKmiiiueut of 
ancient history and learning, whilst we follow our 
course hj some observations on Hindu sottlpture. 

The stupendous excavated temples of EUora^ Ele- 
phantis, and other parts of India, are known in 
l^gland ' hy representations which do honour to our 
country.* They are of high antiquily, and adorned 
throughout with mytholagical sculpture, the subjects 
of which are symbols, allegorical personages, and 
groups of figures expressing various attrihutes and 
energies of divine power, providence, and mani- 
festation, according to the Brahmin system, con* 
oeming which valuable and extensive information 
may be obtained from " Moore's Hindu Pantheon," 
in which there are upwards of 1500 outlines of 
Hindu painting and sculpture,f faithfully copied 
from the originals. We may remark on the sculpture, 
that, although it bears some resemblance to the 
Egyptian, it is inferior both in science and likeness 
to nature.! 

After this summary view of sculpture among the 
early nations of the east, we shall proceed to the 

♦ *• Jonmal of a Kesideuce in India," by Maria Graham. 

t See Plate XHI. 

t Hataja Puraiia Parana, " a direction to die artists in the 
ofaaraeter, pioportlcxis, and attributes of Hindu Divinizes.'* 
Hajaslrufi on the same subject, not specified &om what Purana 
taken, in the Imperial Library, Paris. — Edivibvrgh Beview, Na 
34, Feb. 1811. 
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principles and piaotioe ol the aart with tlie ClreetSy 
where, if it was not bom, it was advanced to a iiigh 
degree of pevfeetion: but, as all efiSects de^ndoii 
their causes, and ends cannot be prodnoed wii&oirt 
adequate means, we shall do well to inqture wimt 
branches of science were employed by this didtiii« 
gnished people, to aid them in tiie representation 
of form and character ; and here, although we mnst 
pause a moment to regret the loss of invaluable 
treatises by the greatest painters, sculptors, and 
architects of antiquity, enumemted by Vifruvius 
and the elder Pliny, yet some short paragraphs 
those authors have preserved, with the assistance of 
other ancient writers, and a comparison of these witS 
the numerous and precious remains of ancient works; 
will compensate for the loss, and give the requisite 
information. 

We find, upon these authorities, that geometry anS 
numbers were employed to ascertain the powers of 
motion and proportions, optics and perspective (a^ 
known to the anoints), — to regulate projections, 
hollows, keeping, diminution, curvatures, and general 
effects, in figures, groups, insulated or in relief, with 
their accompaniments; and anatomy, to represent 
the bones, muscles, tendons, and veins, as Uiey 
appear on the surface of the human body and inferior 
animals. 

In this enlightened age, when the circle of science 
is so generally and well understood, — when thid 
connection and relation of one branch with another 
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is demonstrated^ sokL their principles applied from 
necessity and conTictioai, wherever possibility allows^ 
in the liberal ased mechanical arts> a»^ell as all the 
other concerns of life,-^no oneean be weak or absurd 
enough to suppose it is within the ability and 
proTince of human genius, without the principles of 
science previously acquired,— ^y slight observation 
only, — to become possessed of the forms, characters, 
and essences of objects in «iuch a manner as to 
represent them with truth, force, and pathoe at once ! 
l^o : we are convinced by reason and experience, 
that '' life is short, and art is long," atnd the perfection 
of all human productions depends on the inde^ 
fatigable accumulation of knowledge and labour 
through a succession of ages. 

The Egyptian arts were in progressive states of 
improvement, from before the time of Moses to the 
invasion and subjugation of the country by Cambyses 
the Persian, a period of about 1000 years, and the 
arts of Greece, from their rudest beginnings before 
the time of Dasdalus, rose to high perfection in about 
900 years, or the reign of Alexander the Great. In 
the early times of Greece, Pausanias informs us the 
twelve gods were worshipped in Arcadia, under the 
fprms of rude stones^ and before Dsedalus the statues 
l]iad eyes nearly shut, the aimn attaiched to their sides, 
ajid the legs close together; but as geometry, me- 
chanics, arithmetic, and anatomy improved, painting 
as4 sculpture acquired action, proportion, and de- 
tailed parts* 
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Yitraviiis, Book IIL, lays down same roles tmed 
by the most celebrated Grecian artists, taken &Qm 
their own writings, for the synunetiy or proportions 
of the human figure* and also the geconetzical figures 
which ciix^umscribe its general form and motion* 

He says, *'if a man lies on his back, his arms 
and legs may be so extended, that a circle may b6 
drawn round, touching the extremities of his fingers 
and toes, the centre of which circle shall be his 
navel;" also, *Hhat a man standing upri^t, the 
length of his arms, when fuUy extended, is equal to 
his height;" thus, that the circle, and the gqutoe, 
equally contain the general form and motion of ih^ 
human figure. 

He also says '' the human figure is eight of its own 
heads in height, or ten faces, from the chin to the 
growing of the hair, each face containing three equal 
parts, &c." From these hints and some others in 
his work, with some also given by that philosophar 
and painter, Leonardo da Ylnci, in which he has 
pursued the same profound mathematical tcain of 
reasoning, a complete system of proportions and 
motion may be laid down upon the ancient Greek 
principles, in a future lecture on that subject* 

Concerning the optics and perspective of the 
ancients he has the foUo^^dng passage : '' Agatharcns 
of Athens made a tragic scene under the direction of 
-^schylus, and left a commentary upon it; beii^ 
instructed b}' that, Democritus and Anaxagoras wrote 
on the same subject in what manner the extension of 
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j»yfl to the point of sight, by an appointed centre, 
Bbonld answer to the lines by natural reason, so that 
the ceortain and uncertain images of buildings should 
be rendered in appearance by painted scenes, which 
should be viewed in front on the perspective plain ; 
flo that some should seem to retire, and others come 
forward." 

This passage appears to contain as much of per- 
iq>eotive as was known to the ancients, and amounts 
to this — ^that rays from visible objects meet in the 
eye as a centre, and that objects' should be repre- 
sented prominent^ or retiring, according to their 
proposed situations. This^is certainly all the know- 
ledge of perspective shown in the ancient works of 
art, however excellent in other respects ; and, indeed, 
from ihb imperfect description of the eye given by 
Hippocrates, we have no reason to believe that the 
nature of vision, or the science of optics, were much 
understood when Agatharcus, his contemporary, wrote 
hvB commentary on perspective. 

Pliny says, lib. xxxiv., c. 8, Leontius, the con- 
temporary of Phidias, first expressed tendons and 
veins — ** primus nerves et venas expressit " — which 
was immediately after tiie anatomical researches and 
improvements of Hippocrates, Democritus, and their 
disciples ; and we shall find in the same manner all 
the improvements in art followed imptovements in 
science. 

Diodorus Siculus was informed by the priests, that 
i)89dalus measured the proportions of the Egyptian 



Rtatii«s,* and perhaps bj ibis improved the famKBuf 
his own works» which he also in^oved by malraig 
hia statues walk, that is, setting one foot before Ihe 
other, and by detailing the arms froai the body; 
yet, notwithstanding, for oentniies alter, the statoea^ 
whether standing or walking, seem equally potod 
on both feet, having their shoulders, hips, and kneee 
even with each otiier ; and that too in violent actions. 
In basso-relievos and paintings, when the figure was 
forcibly exerted, it was generally represented in an 
awkward and impossible manner, until after the 
time Pythagoras and Thalee had improved geometry, 
and thus increased the knowledge of circHlar bsuSl 
triangular powers and relations, which is indie- 
pensable to perfectly understanding the curvilinear 
motion of animal bodies in different directions, and 
to ascertain its quantity and direction in the limbs. 

Pursuing the same observationB, we shall ^bad 
the painters and sculptors did not give the utmost 
variety and accuracy to their positions and actions, 
until after Euclid the mathematician had formed his 
collection of proHems. 

For want of the same progressive improvement in 
optics, whidi would have led to perspective, we find 
the best ancient pictures and bas86-relievos always 
limited and defective in their fore-shortenings. 

The knowledge of anatomy among the early Gre^s 
was so small, that it could have afforded liftif^ 

* Denon's ** Egypt," p. 124. Egyptian stataea fieven heads and 
one-tbiid high. 
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asnstance to thd ortkt. Homer, indeed, has desoribed 
eH the wounds meoxtioned in lus poems with anato- 
mical GOjreotneaB» and on tihis account ha6 been 
.quoted bj Galen, at a time when the science had 
maeo. to conaiderablie eminence. But Fliny obaerves, 
*' the, art of medicine (which among the ancients 
included anatomy) was in profound darkness ft'om 
ij^ time of .Homer to thd age of Hippocrates," and if 
4^0 exanaiiie his treatisea on the bones, we shall find 
itieir. number reci:oixed« but sq rude a sfaeteh of the 
.ezteii(» aoatomy, as oonveys scarcely any distinct 
id€!a^of ai^y one part of the body or limbs ; yet, from 
his treatise on the joints^ we find that he occasionally 
dissected parts of the human body. From this 
imperfect state ^t the science, ev^en in the time of 
Phidias and FraKiteles, we must agree in the opinion 
of yqwr learned professor of aoatomy, ^'ihat the 
ancient ai:tists owed mneh more to the study of living 
ihmi ^ead bodies.'' . 

Tet different oircumstan^es must sometimes have 
given anatomical help to artists &om early times: 
the researches of physicians^ the observation of 
bodies left on the field of battle, the preparations of 
aai»rifioe or food, .and the .practice of dissecting 
quadrupeds among the philosophers : — these several 
sources will account Ibr all the general and simple 
•/Wktomioal forms we see in Grecian works of art, 
b^re the time of Phidias. 

What has been adduced is sufiScient to show that 
science must attain a certain perfection before the 
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arts of design can be icnltivated with snccess, and 
that before the human form can be well represented, 
some system of proportions mnst be collected from 
the measnrement of man himself, to regolate the 
thickness, breadth, and height of the body and limbs^ 
and their parts in the imitation. The powers and 
extent of motion will be settled by geometry and 
mechanics ; and anatomy will assist the observation 
of living nature, by assigning the particular forms 
which compose masses, and distinguish between the 
accidents of action and rest. 

In considering the assistance afforded by science 
towards the perfection of art, we observe, <hat as 
soon as the painter or sculptor has succeeded in a 
rude and general resemblance of man, he then 
attempts the natural differences of sex and age, the 
civil distinctions of orders, as the soldier and the 
priest, the king and the slave ; he proceeds to the 
expression of passion and moral qualities, and at 
last rises to supernatural representation. In this 
progress he is assisted and directed by ae forms of 
society in which he lives, the principles of philo- 
sophy, and the dictates of religion ; these are the 
natural and regular steps by which art approaches 
perfection. 

The arts of design (particularly sculpture) may 
h& said to be consecrated to religion from the very • 
cradle. 

Thus, in the early times, when their figures were* 
ordinary and barbarous, having only the rudest 
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ohdiacter of ixaitatioi^ without aoy o£ its graces 
their gods were distinguished by their symhok. o|ilj 
— Jupiter by his thunderbolt, Neptune by his tri- 
dent, and Mercury by his caduceus : not unfre*- 
qjoently these, and other divinities, were i^presented 
with wings, to show they were not mei^ men. 

The symbols, attributes, and personal charaoter- 
istlos, as the arts improved, were derived froi^the 
poets,* and influenced by philosophy. 

The early figures of Jupiter and Neptune have no, 
beards, but when Homer's verses beoame the cauon. 
of public opinion, the father of gods and m^n 
became bearded, and so also did bis brother Nep* 
tune. 

. After the first Olympiads, when Mercury was 
considered a patron of gymnastic exercises^ h^ 
obtained a youthful figure. It is likely that Her- 
cules was not exhibited with extraordinary muscular 
strength until the Greek tragedians had settled his 
character by their impasdoned azi^ overpowering 
descriptions of his acts and labours. 

The winged genii on the painted Greek vases 
were introduced from the Pythagorean philosophy ; 
and female divinities became lovely and gracious in 
the time of Plato : in fine, the different systems of 
philosophy, from the beginnii^ of the Ionic sect by 
Thales to the Alexandrine philosophy, which was 
prevalent at the coming of Christ, all influenced the 
arts of ^ign, giving a tone to their excellence, and 

* See Plates ZIV. ood XY« 
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an indici^tion of thcdr obaiuoier^ ^bicli we shidl 
ooeafiioual} J notioe where it is found reqoiaiiew v 

What has hero been offered eaix only be oonsifleind 
as the tcaosient glance of a most extensive pioepecti 
ennobled by monuments of religious inatitiitiaBfit' 
with the ajmboLs and allegories of philosophy ; it is 
enlightened by the wisdom and scienoe of snooeedii^ 
ages, and delights with an abundant choice of beauty 
in the higher orders of creation, moro particularly 
expressing mental perfection by bodily form. 

For full satisfaction on such a subject, very copious 
illustration and example are needful : these are to, 
be obtained from the writings of Winckelman, 
Mengs, Leonardo da Vinci, Eeynolds, and Fuseli, 
with a fuller demonstration from publications of the 
Pope's museum, the Capitoline museum, Montfaucon, 
the Herculaneum collectioii, and various other works 
on ancient art. 

But the admirer of sculpture will receive the 
most lively satis&ction, and best instruction, from a 
contemplation of the admirable assemblage in the 
Townley collection, the invaluable fragments of tbe 
Elgin marbles at the British Museum, the casts in the 
Eoyal Academy, and elsewhere collected by indi- 
viduals. 

If to these oould be added the basso-relievos of 
Athenians fighting vdth the Amazons and Centaurs, 
found at Phigalia in the Argolis, we should indeed 
possess a most respectable school of sculpture, which, 
by its assistance in ancient learning, and advance- 
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moat of the arts, with the consequently profitable 
improvement in general knowledge (fio indifi- 
pesfiaUe to the arts oi desigD)^ would amply repay 
any tronble or expense arising in the coarse of its 
aitoinment* 

* In 1815 the fHeze of the l^emple of Apollo at Phigalia was 
pwehMod for £15,000, the expenfies of traosportisg increased 
the sum to £19,000. There are twenty-thre^ marble tablets ; the 
first eleyen numbers represent the combats between the Lapl'^hse 
and Gentamrs; the lemaitiing, the battles of the Greeks and 
AmazoDB. They are the finest works of the kind which have 
been handed down to ns. In the former the ferocity of the brute 
is contrasted with manly courage ; in the latter, female heroism 
and gmoe resisting manly strength erwakes oar sympathy and 
calls &tth Qvx BKJhnitation. 
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GRECIAN SCULPTUBB. 

Whbn we coDfiider the gradual ravages of time, and 
the more cozapendioufl deBtractioii of war, in the 
eastern portion of Europe, and those oonntries ol 
Asia from whence the remains of ancient knowledge 
have been obtained — ^that the sites of Babylon, and 
Memphis are scarcely known— -that Fersepolis, Alex- 
andria, Elis, Eletusis, Delphos and Athens are dia* 
covered bj ruins almost unintelligible, or the re* 
mains' of their foundations only — >that Eome, the 
eternal city, the mistress of the world, with all her 
lofty towers, magnificent temples, and imperial 
palaces, has suffered sevenfold conflagration ! I !*-^ 
that fourteen thousand exquisite works of Greek and 
Etruscan sculpture, which decorated this metropolis 
of the world in her meridian splendour, were so. 
entirely destroyed or overwhelmed by Gothic ignoK 
ranee, or iconoclastic fiiry, that in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century a learned and iiitelligei?^ 
observer, Poggio Bracoiolini, secretary to Eugeniua 

♦ VideVUnj. 
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the Fourth and Nicholas the Fifth, noticed only six 
statues among the other remains of former grandeur 
— when we recollect the destruction of the Capito- 
line and Ulpian libraries, the first and second Alex- 
andrine libraries, one containing 400,000, the other 
1,100,000 volumes, together with the general and 
undistinguishing Turkish and northern devastations 
in every branch of learning and science, throughout 
better than one half of the old continent! — from 
such a train of reflections, and such a widely-ex- 
tended scene of ruin, we might be induced to 
suppose that all the nobler monuments of ancient 
genxns and knowledge were lost for ever« 

Upon more accurate inquiry, we shall find the £etct 
very different from the appearance; and, on the 
contrary, whatever was most essential for man'd 
good, or his information, has by a wonderful provi* 
dence been preseived t The sacred Scriptures — the 
Eastern, the Pythagorean, Platonic, Aristotelian, and 
Alexandrine philosophy — copiotis collections of 
geometry, mathematics, astronomy, geography, 
medicine, and anatomy— the best poets-— the best 
historians — catalogues of which have been published 
in twenty-three volumes, by the learned J. Christo- 
plier Wolff and T. Albert Fabricius, comprehending 
an immense body of Eastern, Arabic, Greek, and 
Bomau literature — ^if we add to these the stupendous 
and admirable architectural remains in Egypt, India, 
Persia^ Greece, and Italy — the beautiftil and nearly 
innumerable statues, groups, and basso-relievos 
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resoued from ancient rains — the 700 Greek ani 
Boman paintings recovered from the buried oides 
of Hercnlaneum and Pompeii, after being lost 1,700 
years — exquisite gems and coins discovered, and 
discovering eveiy day; when we consider that we 
actually possess such prodigious treasures of ancient 
science and art, in every branch and species, we 
must acknowledge we have an overflowing abund- 
ance to establish our principles and stimulate our 
exertions, and that more, although they might 
gratify our reverence for antiquity, would rather 
overwhelm than assist the progress of modem genius. 

From these sources our present subject will be 
fully supplied in its progress, its relations to, and 
assistance from, the circle of science; and, finally, 
demonstrate that its excellence must depend on the 
understanding and sentiment which overrules ite 
manual operation. And thus the course of our 
inquiries will be now directed to the origin of 
sculpture in Greece. 

Some centuiies before the Christian era, a sculptor 
appeared, whose works exacted the praise of poets, 
the speculations of philosophers, the record of his- 
torians, and continued to be preserved with zeal, 
and spoken of with respect, when sculpture had 
attained its zenith : this was DsBdalus, the country- 
man and contemporary of Theseus, not inferior per* 
haps in fame and variety of adventures to that hero, 
bom of a royal race, occasionally the friend or 
adversary of kiugs, admired for his works while 
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Kving, and honoured witli a chapel by the Egyptians 
iii'tor death. 

To him are attributed many mechanical inven- 
tions, fabulous and real : a fine portico to the Tem- 
ple of Vulcan at Memphis — ^the Cretan labyrinth, 
which was a copy of a hundredth part of the 
Egyptian labyiinth : he made a figure to move like 
life, by means of quicksilver contained in it. Dio- 
dorus Sioulus speaks of his works in Sicily ; Pau- 
sanias mentions thoe»e remaining in Greece in his 
time, nine in number, of which there may be par- 
ticularly noticed one, a naked Hercules in wood. 

*' The works of Daedalus are indeed rude, and 
uncomely in aspect (says Pausanias), but yet they 
have something as of divinity in their appearance." 

Pausanias, besides the high character here given 
of this statue, mentions it twice in his "Grecian 
Tour," from which we must understand that it was 
held in considerable esteem and veneration: this 
would naturally lead us to hope we are not without 
some copy of it, in gems, coins, or small bronzes, by 
which all the most famous works of antiquity were 
moltiplied. 

In the British Museum,* as well as in other col- 
lAotdons in Europe, are several small bronzes of a 
naked Hercules, whose right arm, holding a club, 
is raised to strike, whilst his left is extended, bear- 
ing the lion's skin as a shield. From the style 
of extreme antiquity in these statues-— the mdu 

♦ See Plate XVI. 
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aittefapir ^t^M^asetion, '^kli %fa8 iltib pectil&iffy^ 

iatd"%iH' exj/fcJiiMI witlb^ little Kno^ed^;''l(€GF 
sii^oiig feelii^-i^t^l^i narrol/r )6iz»y, -^h-^ xfi:<^riteiP 
ot'^t b^tMjmml ii^dealir^ of tii^ l^g»^^^ 

ati)ve^menti4edfftattte: ■•'' '• ^ "' ' ^''"^^ 

"'The Bb^^ obtlior Ba^yctllheX^tLOssiahy haa^a-efiiii^ 
ill white stone, m^e l^'DfedahiB for Aniidne, 4lSSF 
is nieiitioned %i'fhe'ei^tte6ritK^bcK)kbf telHSa^ 
youths and damsels dancing hand in hand. '^W 
^rlieibt &r^k b&s-relfeVbs and' 
choruses^ of the Gtaces nddSatm 

Endsens, the diEtciple of l)iBeSalii8, madd it i^ttiSl 
6t lll^ineiVa, which Pansanias saw in the Acibpi61ii-6lf 
Athelis. -The Ibaraefi ' alitor of' the lnttodtibi{(i' 
to \he^ -^Voltinii df Sctrlpttti^erpahMshed-'b;^^' 
liil^itkiti^ Society, Brtipposeb 'the Iteads of SHheiHJfi? 
on the early cd&id: df 'Athenfe, were copied froni' ^ffif 
v4ry statue, >^ich sebins very reasonable ' "iiikii^ We 
compare Ih© i^tyle aiid' costtime t^ifli oth^!r "^ortfe/'W 
ihh highest ftntiqiiiiy;' hut 'as our lintits* nfeltbiW 
require, nor allow, of regiliar history^ 'we shrift ^M^ 
flense what is most iitiportant on tMi^ 8ubJ^6t'ftiU> a 
relation of successive improvements ; and ' here, ^5t 
should be observed, that in the early times df'WiifJ^ 
we are now treating, their rade efforts were ifitOT&^Sd 
to i^predeht ^dlvSnitieB' and heroes bnly. ^JUffitbr, 
Neptune, and several heroic chalracters haVe^'&e 



that Jupiter held iiie thnn^^^l,, ^e^t^e, th|[) 

igjjfrhe ^^n,.i^ ^(^^ wall/bwn^ai.,Qtt c^^ins^ o^ 
4^hpfia pi4;Paa§^ia^;aj^ 9?^ ^^^rjjo^t ^^^ie;^t,i)aiiited 

a^PP* '•. 'i'.i ni h •< :'l r^'-.T-MU c^'i- i:-"!) i).'i .--..• t^r^v 
divid^4r.|}Xi»^ fe^ ^ y|)W:g094ipi^. fc^^a^;, their 

<^,th}4;P^Q^ ia aijr^ngjft^ with gj.^^ qafjs ©ojlected 
^ftW'WlP^^ ^i ,j)fr^*is8ed,^ I*? ^^tive^v^fla^r^cwis^ 

ffiW B^^rH^^ipd, w^d Pluf^ch,* .,^ ^^ ^ , ,. ^,., 
15 <J?»W^^l^^.^yUis tbe, 9fQtanw^re celebrate^ 
^r ii^^r marble. statuciS, .about 776 je^rs before 
|[^Q(a}ft,];^ti]l xftt^ixiiug ^i^qh 9^ the^pioient manner 
i^ ;^ ^vwcing .pQ^tipu .of. th^ le^v^^P v^^^?8 .9^ 
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the figare^ and the perpendicular folds of d^porr 
disposed in zigzag edges. 

Elaborate finishing was soon afterwards carried 
to excess : tmdnlating locks, and spiral knots yOi 
hair-like shells, as well as the drapery, were wrought 
with the most elaborate care and exactness ; whilst 
the tasteless and barbarons character of the face 
and limbs remained much the same as in former 
times. This passion fox high finishing of seulp-» 
ture will reconcile to our reason a passage in Plinj^ 
lib- XXXV., cap. 8, which has fretjiiei^tly been thon^t 
to disagree with the general history of ancien| 
painting. He says that **the picture of the b^ttl;^^ 
of the Magnetes, painted by Bularchos, ,was paid^ 
for by its weight in gold, by Candanles, King .o|^ 
Lydia, who was the coeval of Eomulus, and li^^4- 
in the 20th Olympiad, or about 750 years laeforft: 
Chi'ist, thns proving the fame and perfection of tlk^ 
art." According to the same author's apcouiiK j 
ancient painting did not arrive at its greatest per- 
fection until after the time of Phidias, or 250 Jp^^ 
later; and therefore it is likely ijhat jpularcliicis's^ 
picture wa^ valued chiefly for the same high ^firysmpgi 
we see in the earliest marble statues, of whiplji th^. 
following are examples ; — Colossal busts of He^culefi; 
and Apollo in the British Museum, a very anpien^ 
statue of Minerva, probably that done by Dipjoeni^s^ 
and Scyllis for the Sicyonians; and a pri^t^o^^ 
Bacchus, lately in the Villa Albani, publish^ \^^^ 
W inckelman in his *' Monumenta Inedita " and " Storia 
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deir'Arte:'* to these miglit 1)6 added examples of 
extreme finishing in early Greek pateras and other 
bronzes.' 

This observation on Bularchus s picture, and the 
sculpture of the same time, will naturally lead to 
another of more general comprehension: that the 
improvements in sculpture, we have reason to 
believe, succeeded those in painting, according to the 
daies^ as fat as we are able to ascertain them, of 
remaining works. 

' Philocles the Egyptian, or Cleanthes the Corin- 
thian, are said to have first nitrocfuced outline among 
the Greeks, in tlie practice of* which they were 

» r ^ , I • * I I I • _ ' 

followed by Ardices tbe Corinthiati, and Telephanes 
tne Sicyonlan, who used other lines within the, 
outline, to express the marking of the body and 
limbs ; also, writing the names of those they painted, 
which agrees with the earliest paintings on the 
G^eek vases, as (heir attitudes and peculiarities agree 
witK early sculpture.* Cimon Gleoneus invented 
catagraphy, or the obHque representation of images, 
to give' different views of the face, looking up, 
looking dotni, and looking backwards. He repre- 
sented the veins, and the folds and plaits in garments. 
This Cimon is mentioned as living before the time 
of Phidias, which offers an additional argument 
fot "believing that imjprovements in painting preceded 
t^ose in sculpture, because oblique views of objects, 
tJA the Veins of the body and limbs, seem not 

* Pliny. 
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sculpture. . , . -., lo tioiuoD 

.'. V^orfxmifi^kt for q^i . t^^ 'c<mp90^o^>; bifl^SS of 

lu^nmg^ with wttpi^tipp t^ t^ eayipiial iip^j^^ex^^i^ 

iP^ippreli^xWQi^, that ^twnevQr, frcw ^th^-jbrgHlig^jt^f 

attending to the information,/ prior f»id fS^^l^f&fS^ 
»we/8h41^pa^y;te^,f|iiiaVJpd,:^ ^^pkF th^ .4i#eg|f^m 
t9tlw>.w4|^jip,j9^,ia^u§ie^ ^c^gs 

. J)0^weea tibe' ag^. . of ipippeoiiif) a^d iSxi^^^^mk&^sl^ 

fl^efrt littftnftqa.t^ at[S| .partfi*. mw«i t]^f)ci^(%jj^ 
rX^Wjfcy ^. ./rtjitvde^ a. .le^ft' le^ipkhpip^t^. . 5HWyi|fti*»d 
,4»e6»Magr*h^ JMWt. th^. fon?^ pf *» AgW^ ]Wft^pl»»i 

^^liWJb ^ ti^ i|gf.|Qf ^hidi^ ^;) ^..,t ,.» jaalrrni^od 

From the few liistorioal remarks noQf f.<#q}]g^l(|t 
; :W?Xl!J^t.*at; w\4ptup^;w^ §00 j^airs, i^^J)ig^uB 

, t^jpipif a. , tQ%ial);te respiAbl^n^ of , the j^jfyyj^^g)]^^ 
w^iob. proye*. the 8lojv.grp;wth of .art,iii.,f^^,J5ifif5t 
Qtat^ .9f.8c^iei^9e^, ^hpst, the pi^anfl pf ^J^^i^^fiJSJJj® 
.ppcfipo^s, .the rights of iwdividu^Sj.wo^fip^^^J^gd 
the general, «ttteiitiQp..9f sopiety i5^.ei)a{),\<^^^o^ ^. 



F 



comfort or civilization. '*'^ ' '* ' ^"^''' 

^^Hftti&^M iBift^ ka'air^'i^t^ckal ai]^ ^titviiil'^^ 

"^ta^d'^te^iMM^ *atfd^'IBi<*t^^1lUe'¥K>t«^'tbi^ 
'^h&tc£ir6^i6 ^dt'iKelbl k&& 4l!^ii%ble^'in%c$^xi^ 

^fifee^ a%i^<tIi^'lAr^6dMiti&'6^Q>^€eKimi)-'^ 
Q#4wMii'teW?t^ei6SMii'^'bf Twy^Mii^ic«i^'pa¥fi6«tRfr 
^d«»k]i^^^tti6^ tl^it^d-a^te^fii^k^^ ^f ^6tt^ 'lilttf^, 
^<l2teii2dba^)M^)(i"^ftll'- tH$«^ii9c1ioti>^^> T&bii' ^i^- 
qnences produced no considerable change^ >M' Die 
^mmo»af^W th'<&:apiof><^/'^r^.^3^^i<^afiM^ ^^'the 

•^fiil^Wtftej^^MeM^W ^life' *6«jfa^ pdtv^, ^lid' g<^* -a 
beginning to the Grei^V'ot ^^ifa^' '^^^ ^6tidii6ify 
^bftelp'SferM?" ^■'•'^' •' "^ '' ■" ■"■■•^ ""''1 ''•' '^' '^ 

"^teiftintftttd^ikfiirfirHnfe^ pow^r'lil''8d'largfe ia portion 
'W'A^feWi^^tl^pifcH bf'iiianfciha, Wl^ed tfte^'diamcAer 
^#%e^^riHy/Wa ^afflcniay tlie' AfKenMs; 'tlie 
^JMfifiiiiiiB ' 6* "thb mr ; ^ho^e \er6ic afdkr; 'in- 
^ftfe«6^d^'tiy*'8ub6e^;' sotigk ^addiii6iiyi fli^&ctldin 
-%^^'«^eldt'^ai^d'prdsewi^h3r'feim}6i'6f'bo'd^ 
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and mind in itrts^and aenxui ; tke aconmtdated 
of agds, and disieoTerieB in floi^noe, were tanglit t^ 
their ^losophatB ; their temples and ptilblie' build- 
ings were raised with ^ttftgnisdcenee^tinknoiMn h^ote^ 
and deooraied with all th^powets dfart^ • ' '- -^. -^ 

^flohyltis, Enri^ides, and Sophoeleii ennolo^Qd'^te 
minds of the people by their dramai^ poetiy ; ike 
exereises which fionfied th6 body to e!3terti<m^«tid 
beanty, and libe mind to fortitnde and patiiotlism, 
were universally pvaeiised, tnltivated' and hottoored. 
In iki^ genei«il spirit of ext^tprise and'itnpiov^ttket, 
Honlptttre appeatred^ in the «dhool^ of Phidias mdir'a 
beauty and perfection which eclipsed all tarmer 
efforts. 1 i 

About 490 yeMTS b«for« the Christian era, PlnUnus 
flouriiihed) at the saahe time with' the philcAOf^ers 
Soorevtes, PlatO) and Anaxagotas*^^^e statesmen wmi 
command€irft Ferioles^ Miltiades, Themistecks, ^0i> 
mon, and Xemophc»i*^wdth the trs^c poetB abate 
mentioned. This period was as favourable in -its 
moral and political cb^eatnMafiCOs, as inthe'etntaMion 
of rare talents, to produce t^ display, and enconwige 
the growth of geniiiSL - •:■ 

The city and oitadel of Athens httd be^ liivmt 
by the army of Xerxes ; but the Greeks, being-i^mi- 
querors, raised more stately edifices in the! ' places of 
those destroyed. Phidias was engaged by Peri^sles 
in the superintendence and decoration of the Temple 
of Minerva, and other public works. His superior 
genius, in addition to his knowledge of painting. 
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,whkik h» poractkod previous to. eoulpturety g»M^^ n 
0cs^iixkfi ta }m cou^M>sitions, a graee to bis ^oups, 
a>$o&Q«(si» tQ flo^^imd' &o^ to drapori^Sf lU^kuQWu 
. W hie pr^$K^0«soiih^tiW. qba^aot^ of. wboae, £gur<3s 
was 8ti£f, r^ijaer ihao 4ig<vififQ4;'tbeir joirxos teiitber 
xne^gpcQ or tui^^id; the fold^ of Amy^rj paralle], poor, 
jmd yoQftin^liTig goom^trioal liae^ ratb^r than the 
simpile, \HJfi eY0r-yfi£yiB^iapip^}:aiic^s q£ natuxe*, 
. .^^a discjoujirs^ of ooBatQjnpOicai^y phUosopheare, iOn 

aeloetingiWd' 4^iahi»|ag; i(|^9» tiKbieb stamped- bis 



How this sculptor was esteemed by the aJOMii^iikts 
' iifiUibe^ iindfiirstQQd hj %\jfSih ileetuneomes aa the fol- 
^io«riBg.^ Quitttiliam n^f^ *' His Alihe^xian Misnarva 
<j«ftd Olynipiaii Jupiter at £lis .posa^sed beau;^ 
.whidi sdemed to havaadAed something, to religion, 
.ih6t laajeaty of ihe w<)id( was .ao 'Wortby of 4be 
-diyiiiiiy." 

: ..)Aifcfff^y/9b positive iwid. loapiifictQnt pfanaa as this, 
tbeve wiU be/ fltiU' rcM^m for . ojtur. i»;i{rpi!ke ^at the 
descriptions, fragments, and other- ^tbentio memo- 
* riiil$ <9f some works which b^ oondocted and per- 
iora^d^ 

^ . The Temple of Minerva^ in •the Acropolis of 
cAthents, erected by Xetinoa alid Gallierates, was 

♦ Pliny Bays, — ^''Phidias was most famous throughout all 
natlmis ;*' and when enumerating the most celebrated sculptors 
^tfotiqility--** bat before all^ Phidias tbeAtbeniail." 
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inilll|r otFCL' thd \ otmipnwifciaqsirfltjrig/ abdr Aawritlegiqf 
the BCiilptBZQt in additioii ^ioitmok maneliiki€»*^ 
dtetringv imocbihiigt, < ohodce lof rilfe ^nnpdel/andCflTa- 
fMBittt, 9B well a^ 'qoaHtfionad exebation 4^ puiiP^ 
-the Qiaiibl^r . -i • • , ■ :. •-*'^ '-. /fr oisw 
; Tke etttnlstora of PMdittk ware ikloaixisnte,t^6idtiaB, 
Ifesl^tos, tuLoL Hfl^M<;r tveftnty ycainr ielflery iA^l^te, 
Gallon, Polycletus, Phragmoiit Qoifpm,' 'iiaon, 
Mpmsi £k»^v Pyihligonif^aiid Pfadllnai! • ^ • hj8 
1 ^ ;br'tiik JM'ivie oeirUiBly hflrv€( Aevnaaofl'^^fe 
39eiimarsi employed: oii« tbe Glestflea '^^ MtaeKva^ittiUL 
ilieOTis; ttid^as tbe Btyles^of dtifi^odti iiuidiB<7fifb 
sofficiently^videtitriii tlie:«llo litfd lfiiui^fe}ie«oi(^iD 
Mat^iuffgUt pBthAfs be ike^ gi^- flifflbti% 4filtri^g 
iM^fiiei of' tbe' aiHtfete by tei^^aMAtm to <dlbiM^i]£:%&ik 

^im^' ^h higUy^^^f^t ^ilg, "^mA yiAm' d^ 
pdslii^s^ of' eiitim grottpi^ ai6d'«ta;t\;ie«, '&<W^^^ 
'^Wlb<$teil$^; irb^'sril^liol^lBe^'ipt^t^ ^id<]^]^t 
Wtti^ «^^Be'bk^h^<^-M^j^a,^)^'^,^e]4ii^ 
her introduction to the gods. Th* tefeftWfit'^liil^ 
^biH. flS^li^^ittehti^ lof m^ttth^'ttiml^ib^ t#ihe 
pfftrdfttJigeiOf Athens. ^ • • I ■' '- ^^-'^-^i'^iaoiafi 

•^''!Fbi%^tkr^/tiKeto{)S' had'o&inl^'of^tte 'I^mL 
We^taW; And a IW^elof "SfSO^^feet,'- l^oiliwlf^^fli 
wfikflW the tentt)le tinder the porticd, i*^ d^d^ftrffil 
^bth* pi-ocefifeten 6f the Greciati states* iri'-'Eofo* 
of Mihe'^va; ib ckanii^tii -aix} oit horeelJaal^^l^iing 



jlpoPttilnwnaH ti^Hitneas dis sblfimnicQiBi&Janfiy. •'. : ■ i ) 

were all, excepting one, in their places :)>i3]dp ndt- 
,a«ihrffri?iAii^rBof]te .Bwrf^^ilttfoTil'Ioyo parti^irtha oii^Bole 

Specimenfluofi'tiib totc^iai^dili^^QHn^'^^rxiim^tfr 
dUtolpostiiii;«i;r:willIr pexBtu^Q ihfi^obehDlded, sfcjbncd, of 
d]i0iiis\«itnq)|[ci^,^ ^][«nd]3UII;[Jeiegfto^^]alolial^iflres; 
jii»t,fetQri|iB]jEBoi^iJii493 Hcd!'{Aekiic(Hapi;eliepBi9sriif- 
didJiaiK^ ih«i^xiQ|ii6t[J|[>e^tfieiiiilidi8t]id&ed^ />' * :iOi ■:,Z •<?. 
sai^Kiihifr ^frjldQip])9^ fl^odc ti^e^^iuej^ of :|Siiiei¥ii/ 

gold, holding a Victory, six feet higlvii^j^beft/ja^ 

-tooft^W 6i|w9:^f4MheiiJ^li»itiQPy;^^^j^ 

^S^^orf/iE^^^.;Pi^toi/t^jj^ir}h^fti^ fiy^!.^ 

astonishment and praise of e^^^,\\f^gf^y,^^j^..;^ 
j?M^?t «^t^v.^Ww&o^,.J^%,^hf^W^rbiaii^^ bind 
ffe^4»&^ s9«iptre,4u».rig]^ti^tpn4iDg .ViQtory tK> ^ 

.^(j^.^Jiia.p^Uuw 4^(wte4|ifwijthn3Kijd»^rk(^^ 
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flowers. The four comers of the throne wei^ 
danciDg Victories, each supported by a sphinx, 
tearing a Theban youth. At the back of the thrond, 
above his head, were the three Hours or Seasons on 
one side, and on the other the three Graces. On the 
bar between the legs of the throne, and the panels 
or spaces between them, were represented many 
stories : — the destruction of Niobe's children, the ' 
labours of Hercules, the delivery of Prometheus, the 
gl^rden of the Hesperides, with the different adven- 
tures of the heroic ages. On the base, the battle of 
Theseus with the Amazons ; on the pedestal, an 
assembly of the gods, the sun and moon in their cars, 
and the birth of Venus. The height of the work 
was sixty feet. The statue was ivory, enriched with 
the radiance of golden ornaments and precious 
stones, and was justly esteemed one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

Several other statues of great excellence, in marble 
and in bronze, are mentioned among the works of 
Phidias, particularly a Venus, placed by the Romans ' 
in the forum of Octavia — two Minervas, one named 
Callimorphus, from the beauty of its form ; and it is 
likely that the fine statue of this goddess in Mr. 
Hope*s gallery is a repetition in marble of Phidias's , 
bronze, from its resemblance, in attitude, drapeiy, 
and helmet, to the reverse of an Athenian silver 
coin. Another statue by him was an Amazon, called 
Euknemon, from her beautiful leg : there is a print 
of this in the Museum Hum Olementinum. • 
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Aloamenes was celebrated for his* Venus Ajphro- 
dite, 'to which Phidias is said to have given the last 
touches. 

Praxiteles excelled in the highest graces of youth 
and beauty. He is said to have excelled not only 
other sculptors, but himself, by his marble statues 
in the Ceramicus of Athens; but his Venus was 
pi^ferable to all others in the world, and many 
sailed to Cnidos for the purpose of seeing it. This, 
sculptor having made two statues of Venus, "j* one 
vA\h drapery, the pther without, the Coans preferred . 
the clothed figure, on account of its severe modesty,, 
the saine price being set upon each. T^ie citizens 
of Cnidos took the rejected statup, and afterw.ards 
refused it to King Nicomedes, who. would have for- 
given them an immense debt in return j but they, 
were resolved to suffer anything so long as this 
statue by Praxiteles ennobled Cnidos. The temple 
was entirely open in which it was placed, becaujje 
every view was equally admirable. This figure. is 
known by the descriptions of ,Liccian and Cedrenu^j 
and it is represented on a medal of CaracaUa and 
PlautiUa, in the imperial cabinet of France. This 
Venps was still in Cnidos during the reign of the 
Emperor Arcadius, about 400 years after Christy, 
This statue seems to offer the first idea of the Veriu^ . 
de Medicis, which is likely to be the repetition of 
HJXiAh&T Venus, also the work of this artist, mentioned 
by Pliny. i 

* See Plate 2CXI. t See i^les ZXIL'dbd XXHL ' 



UsHB id 8a¥«nJ «iiitiq;aiirOiltrlile id^tedf^ Vl^^l^S^yeri? 

leilmflibthQd'V«pQ«flidiof«ivl>jt^^jQiu)& .i-zldv- 1 

Among the known woHBtucf. 3RB»?i<lftlRp»j;!gffe» ig^ 

Ask^pTy CutBd, \A|ioib> tlUk lijHpjt^Uk«> ^^Al^P^^ufi 

leaning-oiL a &wsv . . ^ ...c . 'ilt*b 

. PoljnQifttQfi of SiajOD* tlie iBQbote Of Ag9^e§£iira8 

paiiioltkijlj. edfilffatod: Qi^u^^9&mi9t h»/I?/Myj^<S3»fe 
or lance-bearer,* and Diadiimentis,f or youth jbi^i^iqg 

afiUSvcreiid ^h#ad, > T^^^^toagrsikxm.i^^ ^oal^ed 
the "role** by artfsM ftwai wtSofc^ith^ atu^d^^f^ 

..'Tbe^ Diaoobolw ol.Myrozt ia a«^rt(|iaadjJ395gfqi 

aatiq?» geim^aKid ^ dQaarift^-giY^.bjQT^^^^^^^ 
vbo apologi^as ibr it»faK>ceda|Uatade.<* Ajk lojigj^^ 
asuni^ of this fignie| is in th^Biiti^hiUaq^liim. ^. jt 

•Xhe(2)iscpbAlfi9 oC l^axio^^ i£^ 5miFex8aUjr«^i{|)]Dgd 
for its form and momentary balance. '^.j.^-J-. 

*\.Tbe^' wtivaodai mm^ii^ w^c^.ndglri^bei^^o^r^l&ow 
anibhrof Iifi» retnwwd, was the .fi^ow v^r^ qi 
QtedHanBi axid perhapa . is the sftmeiaa tberj^la^n^ 
^fmaaaaly d^edihe dying gladilitori but ^ofiOVQ ^r^ 
pefly f^dDring. herald or b«arQ« aoe^rdin^to jWippt^ 
Bian.r .: ;. ..-.ix.H: 

48to8ilaias aa. km>im by his <wvHi]»dtd AmaBfll»< oi^ 

* Molliter Jnyenem. 

t YiriJ^ter ruemm. ffhis statae vna Taltted at a Ivmified 
ialehts. '•' * 

J See Plate XXIV. • ui/'.rr. 



ikfmg^^k^T^x^, «iid '^^ MitBe^ broiighl ^f Fididns 

A&C^iiei^t^ altitklb«r ^c^' tinted in i&e 'Pcpe^ Mianm^ 
of which ^i^^ittJAy is^I^mis]^)urble/f6ri^gd»o^• 
delicate and graceful productions of mAcputyi - ^ - [ 
^i^'Yhd^i^B^ Mi»Mdd6'(or^tft.l0ve) by O^iiMiu^ is 

dPthanipk^' (, ...•'». "i;-;-. -.i-r '1 t .. "^ i.'u. ..^j ./.[ i- 

'' '^ HGFdhj^i^iiedfi^ «dri^6i1>^ th^^ e4^e, In'ths Bij^'B 

The Apollo Belvidere^ii Mievid hytUe lefloiiBd 
WiBciM tbWApeHo'AXg^ilctiK^i^ deUv^eriK)m 
eVil^ ^ ^ '^Giilactiiij, N^memtiidHed i ' bdft^ by iPliny i aM 
Attstainias/ The MBtoify'of ite/ rdnioimk js gi<vsea^ Jiii 

the-^'M^gMum Pttm Gltemeitttiiiumi'^t <>nfy ^^ 
kkfeffl '^amtif^id^ ti^tltiQai^ 'of thik «tktiie kas b£en 
found. "' ' ' / ii;i'i . ' ..'. *, !• 'i'/' : -i. j ! 

^' ^Adi9ii^h}^^ attd' BuKtimeti^- tt^^beaulb^' a» it is^tlfere 
k tfit^s^on which peiiitfps might' reiider' it. iien 
j^JMAar^ "vHth the ' attoients tbam (the * mddeni»i > > Dbii^ 
ifiiti TyiAuiS' deisciibea a statue by PhidiiaH very 
BbftflAir 't<y*4^i hnk more in motLon; leidSior idisiF 
charging an arrow, or preparing to do so. There 
are trOodi^ o^ 'tiak stttttie isi some adcMnii bisl^o- 

i^.fi Qi^ofltheMjoaeapxtheJEtqyal Ac^ ; , j ^ 

t MmeTim Oapitolinum, and Museum Clemeniinnm, Volmnc of 
Btatoes, p. 21. , . ^ 
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relievos, and it is possible the stronger expression of 
Phidias's work, together with the authority of his 
name, might have diminished the public attention to 
Calamis in a comparative production. 

The Venus do Medici was so much a favourite of 
the Greeks and Eomans, that a hundred ancient 
repetitions of this statue have been noticed by tra- 
vellers. The individual figure is said to have been 
found in the forum of Octavia. The style of sculp- 
ture seems to have been later than Alexander the 
Great, and the idea of this statue appears to have 
its origin from the Venus of Cnidos. 

We may now notice some statues of great excel- 
lence which Pliny has not mentioned, and no wonder 
they are omitted, when, of more than 11,000 reckoned 
in his histoiy, he professes to give a catalogue of 
about five hundred only. 

The colossal statues on Monte Cavallo in Borne, 
we may fairly presume to be the works of Phidias 
and Praxiteles, as inscribed on their pedestals, be- 
cause the animated character and style of sculpture 
seems peculiar to the age in which those artists 
lived; and because in the frieze of the Parthenon 
there is a young hero* governing a horse, which 
bears so strong a resemblance to those groups, that 
it would be difficult to believe it was not a first idea 
for them by one of those artists. 

The heroic statue (by Agasias the Ephesian), 
commonly called the fighting gladiator, is shown by 

• Bellerophon. 
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the ingenious and learned Abbate Fea to be Ajax, 
the son of Oileus, as bis figure is so represented on 
the coins of Locris, bis country. 

The Hercules Famese, the style is later than the 
time of Alexander. 

We should now proceed to those precious monu- 
ments of art, the ancient groups, in which we see 
the sentiment, heroism, beauty and sublimity of 
Greece existing before us ; but these have been 
described with such pathos and justness of character 
by your excellent professor of painting,* that nothing 
more is necessary at present than to show some re- 
presentations of them. 

The group of Laocoon, animated with the hope- 
less agony of the father and sons, is the work of 
Apollodorus, Athenodorus, and Agesander of Ehodes. 
The style of this work, as well as the manner in 
which Pliny Introduces it in his history, gives 
us reason to believe it was not ancient in his time, 
as your professor of painting has already observed. 

ZethuB and Amphion tying Dirce to the bull's 
horns, an example of filial vengeance for a perse- 
cuted mother, is as heroic in conception as vast in 
ezecntion. The restorations of this group are so bad 
that they only become tolerable by something like 
an «ssinulation of spirit in their union with the 
ancient and venerable fragment. It is the work of 
Apolionius, and Tauriscus, of Ehodes. 

The group of Hercules and Antseus, in the Palace 

♦ The late Mr. Fuseli. 
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Fitti «t FloroQoe, may h^ a marble o&pj from &e 
bronze, on which the copyist insoribed the name of 
die original artiet. 

The groups of i Atoens bearing a dead son of T^- 
estes, Orestes and Eleotm, and Ajaz sopportikig 
Patroelus, are all examples of fine form, b^x>ic 
oharaoter^ and sentiment. Th.&» seems to be i»fy 
one reason for their being ondtted by Pliny — ^that 
they were, at that time^ too recent to have obtain^ 
an equal tmk in pnblic estimation with the &m 
works of Phidias, Praxiteles, and their immediate 
descendants^ 

The group of Niobe and her youngest daughter, 
by Scopes, is aa example of heroio beauty ift 
maturer age. The sentiment is matemed afibetiiota^ 
She esposes her own life to shield her child froia t^ 
threatened destnsotiom 

The separate statoes of the childien all part^^ of 
the same heroic bea»ty, mixed with the passiims ^ef 
a{)preh6nsion, dismay, or death. 

To this seiies belongs that fine example of tto^ 
tomical study in difficult but hannoxiio«uB oompei^ 
tLon, the group of wrestlers. 

The beautiful and interesting group of Ou^id atti 
Psyche is not mentioned by Pliny, perl^ps for iM 
same reason that several other fine works "^(fi^ 
not<r^beoause it was after the times of thoede^ grtat 
masters, who were looked on as the standardfir df 
exoellence in his days. It is more likely to- 
been produced after the leign of Augustus, 



^ it%$iiligect is tfihken* 

From what has been said, it will appear iliat 
^onlptttre did> not azxiTe at matiarify untii the age 
qt Pl^diaSy 490 years bafbtre tlie Christian era ; and 
Plis^'s chronologiCBd oatalogiie o£ the most cele- 
^isaiied Qreek ^aFtists* ccintinnes 160 years later, or 
,to. 330 .beforoi Qmei^ sifter which time, however, 
tb^ Laocoon, andMBererad of the finest groups and 
^t$|tu««9 seem to ha¥«: ^been execixtedi Nor oan we 
bftUeve, fxom Ihe adjEQisable bfosts and statues of the 
imperial families still remaining, that sculpture began 
^slo9e it$- g|:itoec^ us^til the reign of the Antonines ; 
^d^ indeed, 8q< strong wore the stamina of Grecian 
^^ius in the aitflr q£ de&igp!i, that after the time of 
Ae Icoii^laates^ in iiie fifdi and sixth centuries, 
when the noblest works were destroyed, even then, 
and UAtiil. Ckmstantinople was taken by the Turks in 
the. £f|eenth c^oytnry; the Greeks eixecuted small 
works of great elegdiace^ as maybe seen in the 
dyptios» <» ivOTy at^veni • te. consular recoitis^ or to 
eaoFpd yoliuuiefl nsedliuihe ohu^ch servioe. 

The works of sculptuTB hero enumerated will 
9)ti9W« tibat tieatdyialL.ilia gareatestand most valued 
l»roduotiona were ofini^arble^ and not baionae, as 
a^m« ba^ been^ led t<^'bolieve ; and althoi^h several 
^j^brated 8kiim» juenjbidned by Pliny were bronze, 
fEX)B;i oprhiob w<$ have marble copies, yet all the 
froHt^t with two or three eQcception& otily, are marble, 
aiid some of the most admii^d statues^ via^ those 
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of the Venuses and Cupid by Praxiteles, with many 
others. 

Sicyon had long been the workshop of metals 
in early times, ^gina was also famous for bronze 
sculpture, and, according to the same author, con- 
tinued the Egyptian style 

Etruscan sculpture must be considered entirely 
Greek — the work of Greek colonists and their 
disciples. 

The Sicilian sculpture is also Grecian; aome of 
their finest medals in particular are of the Oma- 
thian school. 

The principal schools of sculpture were unques- 
tionably Athens and Rhodes: the sculptors of the 
Laocoon, the Torso Farnese, and the Ckdossus^ were 
Rhodians; and it is almost incredible that, &Dm 
this little island, only forty miles long and thirteen 
broad, the Roman conquerors brought away 3000 
statues ! 



J 
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LECTURE IV. 



ON SCIENCE. 

In a general view of painting and sculpture, fol- 
lowed by a careful attention to the principles of 
design requisite to the elevated and expensive prac- 
iaoe of those arts, we shall find that they are inti- 
mately connected with a considerable portion of the 
circle of knowledge, whether we regard them p-s 
engaged in t^ representation of the human figure 
dngly, or in tiie variety of epic and historical com- 
position. 

The human figure cannot be represented without 
an accurate acquaintance with the structure of the 
bones, muscles, tendons, veins, and nerves, together 
with a knowledge of the several organs which eon- 
tribute their functions to the continuation of life, 
whether the subject is in action or at rest. This 
information is generally understood to be gained by 
the science of anatomy ; but then, it must be as- 
sisted by the geometrical forms of the bones, the 
mechanical structure and movement of the joints, 
the laws of ertension and contraction in the muscles, 
with a variety of phenomena relating to the internal 
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eoonomjy and indicated in the exterior of the human 
form. 

The arts of deeign are connected with all the 
nomerons branches of human knowledge* The dofh , 
trines of theology and the ideas of philosophy arQ 
manifested to our comprehension by visible figiuies 
and symbols. They demonstrate geometrical and 
mathematical science — illnstraie the anatomy and 
economy of animals — connect the series of natnzal 
phenomena and productions, even to the lower strata ^ 
of the earth, and the depths of the sea. Those arts 
arrest Time hioM^ in his ootttito, aAd deliver from 
his destructive progress the heiioes of ant^uil^) ib^^ 
chorus of Helicon^ the synod of Olympus, and thec^,- 
logics (ji the east ; they make intimatos of antiquity., 
and posterity; they set before the naturalist ^ tbe > 
several orders of creation; they exhibit to. the {fp- 
grapher men and countries which others have seei^^ 
for him ; and they ttasist the astronomer in figuxingr 
the stany heavens 1 , ,j 

Such are the powers and offices of these ai^j 
enlightening a& Q^rly age with the dawn of kno^«t^. 
ledge, pouring a fuller blase upon succeediog tin^ei^., 
engaging the a^ections in worthy contemplate^., 
and employment^ exaltiag the intelligence, ^f^^ 
assisting its important, its most exalted pursnits. ... 

After our conviction of the utility and excejtle^M^ . 
of the arts of design, the next inquiiy will b6a^l)ijr. . 
what course of study shall we be mpet readily led t^^ 
a successful practice of them ? This question iQSf^ 
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be' answered nearly in the words of Socrates, " by 
tbe study of the human form, animated by the human 
soul ; because the human form is the most perfect of 
all forms, and contains in it the principles and powers 
of all inferior forms.** 

Man was called by the ancients ** a little world," 
because the faculties of his mihd determined his 
claim to intellectual being, whilst his body partook 
of the common principles of natural existence. Reve- 
lation is satisfactory and decided on this subject — 

and according to iMs testimony i^maining in the 
pi^an world, they represented divinities, angels, 
good gefiii, and heroes, in the most beautiful human 
forms. 

^We certainly know that, in those countries where 
the figure and character of man have been most 
dfi^niiy studied and analyzed, there, consequently, 
he has breathed in marble, and animated the -canvas. 
Hht inferior animals and oilers of nature have been 
ala6 most exactly represented. If ^is asseition 
required the confirmation of proof, we might appeal 
totiiehflll of animals iii the Pope's Museum, where, 
ankbhg the specimens of ancient sculpture, are seen 
entire, and in fragments, quadrupeds, from the most 
ndUe to the most inconsiderable,— various orders of 
birds and reptiles, many remarkable f6r elegance, 
toA almost every one so natural that they seem nature 
trfthsfonned to stone. 
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The tetradraclunB, or larger silver coins of Mace^ 
don, have horses on them of exquisite beauty. 

But we possess in England the most pzBcicHis ; 
examples of Grecian power in the scnlptare of 
animals. The horses of the frieze in the £lg^- 
colleotion appear to live and move, to roll their eyes, 
to gallop, prance, and our^et; the veins of their 
faces and legs seem distended with ciroulatioii ; in 
them are distinguished the hardness and decision of 
bony forms, from the elasticity of tendon, and the 
softness of flesh. The beholder is charmed with the 
deer-like lightness and elegance of their make, and 
although the relief is not above an inch from {Ik 
background, and they are so much smaller than 
nature, we can scarcely suffer reason to persuade us 
they are not alive. 

In those countries where the arts of design have 
been more admired for colossal size, and indefatigahls' 
labour, than for intelligenoe and sentiment, the 
figures of animals were most imperfect in those parts 
and those expressions least understood in the hiunaii 
figure. 

Thus we have positive and negative proof, thai 
the human form, as it is the first in the order 
and dignity of creation, comprehending the nobler 
powers, qualities, and forms of inferior creatures, so,^ 
by natural consequence, it is the great and principal 
object of study in the arts of design. 

The earliest imitations of the human figure in ail' 
nations have been rude, disproportioned, and insifod 
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and these characteristics remain in the more adranced 
attempts of Mexico, India, and Jiigypt. The earliest 
pioductions of Greece had no superior claim to pre- 
ference over those of other barbarians. The chief 
employments in those times were providing food, 
conducting an attack against their neighbours, or 
SQOUJing themselves from invasion on inaccessible 
mountains, and within impregnable fortifications* 
In such a state of society men see objects generally, 
understand th^n imperfectly, and represent them 
rudely. 

The human figure— so astonishing in its structure, 
combining so many principles and powers — so beau- 
tiM and engaging in its contour and colours — so 
varied by sex, age, motion, and sentiment — cannot 
.be represented from cursory and ignorant obser- 
vaticm; it must be understood before it can be 
imitated. Therefore, Greek sculpture did not rise 
to excellence until anatomy, geometry, and numbers 
bad enabled the artist to determine his drawiog, 
proportions, and motion ; then, and not before, a 
just expression might be infused in the truth and 
harmony of parts, and the artist endowed his statue 
with life, action, and sentiment. 

The present Lecture will be a compendium of 
this subject, collected from Hippocrates, Galen, 
Fliny, Yitruvius, Leonardo da Yinci, and Borelli, 
considered under the heads of anatomy and outline, 
pix^rtions and mechanical motion. 

The writings of Hippocrates and Galen instruct 
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us in the science of anatomy among the Greeloik 
from the time of Phidias to the age of Antoninns 
Plus, when sculpture had sensibly declined, oonse- 
qnently including those successive periods in which. ^ 
all the nobler works had been produced. 

Pliny the elder has preserved a chronological r 
history of artists and their works, from the earliest,^ 
ages to his own time, extracted from the writings,, 
of distinguished painters and sculptors, and contaiii' ^ 
ing many of their scientific rules for profession^ ^ 
practice. ^ ;, 

Vitruvius has preserved from the writings of,^ 
Greek artists the most approved proportions <^ th^;^ 
human figure, and the application of dia^^ama io.u 
include and determine the extent of its motion* -, 

Leonardo da Vinci's invaluable memoranda, on, .- 
painting, abound in the most useful obseryatio^s qiji . 
the mechanical powers and muscular action of the . 
human frame. 

Borelli, a Neapolitan physician, wrote an ingenious i 
treatise on the motion cf animals, which was publi8h€4 ;. 
in the year 1685: to these authors the present^ 
Lecture is chiefiy indebted, and this general ac^npw- ^ 
lodgment is intended to supersede the necessity of 
interrupting the course of our subject by particjojl^ 
quotations. 

A critical comparison of the noblest example^^^f^^ 
ancient sculpture with the contemporary state gf • 
science, enables us to determine what they Qwe .tQ 
rules, and what to the immediate and particular 
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stud J of indiyidual nature : this will guard against 
mistaking faults for beauties, and, above all, establish 
principles for our own practice. 

Our purpose requires that we should leave to 
the professed antiquary all attention to those times 
when rude stones were called divinities, as the 
Ephesian Diana and Samian Juno ; little better than 
shapeless blocks. We shall, therefore, begin with 
the earliest attempts at imitation of parts and pro- 
portion. 

'Small bronze statues* exist in different museums 
of Europe, which stand perpendicularly upright, 
their legs nearly close together, their arms fixed to 
their sides, their heads rather large^ the hair straight, 
the eyes fiill, the nose flattish, the lower part of the 
face and chin projecting. A little fulness for each 
breast, and a slight indication of the line formed on 
each side of the thorax by the terminations of the 
ribs, are the only parts distinguished in front of the , 
body. The shoulders and arms are meagre, and 
have little variety in the outline; the thighs are 
ffjXU so are the calves of the legs ;. the joints are 
scarcely ' noticed ; their proportions are rather , 
dwarfish, seldom exceeding six heads and a half 'in 
height. 

^tlie next considerable improvements in the figures 
are chiefly found on painted vases or basso-relievos 
of^ 'Bacchanalian subjects, or processions of divini- 
ties ;t and, as fkr as we are able to judge from 

* See Flftte XYL f Mercory, Venus, Juno, Mmenrik 

liJ ; ; : ' • • • 
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coins,* and the progress of science, we have reason 
to believe they were not more than a hundred yeans 
before Phidias. These improvements consisted of 
a greater variety and violence of action, a bolder 
distinction of the knees, elbows, edge of the pelvis, 
the ribs, and the ankles; the muscles turgid and 
tendonous, proper to continual and vigorous exer- 
tion. 

By comparing the monuments of antiquity with 
each other, and with contemporary authors, we ascer- 
tain their history, unravel their philosophy, and 
determine their science. Thus, sciQpture executed 
in the time of Phidias and his immediate successors, 
presents the portrait of the human figure in the 
full development of its powers, and perfection of its 
beauty, by gymnastic exercises — at the same timft 
that its anatomical forms are decided with the same 
simplicity, elegance, and comprehensive greatness, 
which are equally admired in the work of the artist 
and the writings of Hippocrates. As a natural and 
certain consequence of the sculptor's intelligenoe 
being formed on the physician's instructions, the 
system was the simplest and boldest division of pafts, 
and breadth of masses, that imitation of nature 

permits.t 

The general forms were^ the head rounded, the 
face oval, the neck like a portion of a column, ti^ 

* Tydeus. Museo Pio Clementino, voL I. of Statues, Noi 7 
^PlateA. ... 

% Friese in the Temple of Theseus. 
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fihonldeTS one curve from the neck to the bottom of 
liie deltoid mnscle, the mass of the body botmded 
at the bottom by the line of the pelvis (or basin 
bone), above which the oblique " descensens" muscle 
projects distinctly. A line divides the front of the 
body to the gnllet bf the navel. This is intersected 
at right angles by curve lines, above the pit of the 
stomach, from the breast-bone to the aim-pit, pro- 
duced by the fulness of the breasts. A line nearly 
semicircular indicates the extremities of the ribs. 
The abdomen sinks in below the true ribs, and 
narrows this part of the body across the loins, llie 
arm tapers as it descends to its junction with the 
hand : it is flattened on the outside below the del- 
toid, tin the rise in the upper part of the lower 
arm, occasioned by the supinator longus. The inside 
of the upper arm is also flattened down to the lower 
internal projection of the humerus. 

The lower limb, composed of the thigh, leg, and 
foot, is rather more than half the whole length of the 
flgnre, divided at, and measured from the os pubis. 
It is longer and stouter than the arm ; its general 
form is tapered down to the ankle; the patella is 
described by an oval, the inner side of the shin-bone 
is marked by a curve of thirty degrees, from the 
upper part of which the calf of the leg projects. 
The outside of the leg is also curved, and the pro- 
jection of the inner ankle is rather higher than the 
projection of the lower ankle. 

Such are the general characteristics of outline 
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and marking in the front view of the htrmftn 'ttgare, 
most carefollj and rigidly obseiTed in tiie stato^^ 
bMso^relievoB, and painted vbb&b^ from the ^igii^ cif 
Pericles and Phidias to the time of Lysippns bxA 
Alexander. 

The outline of honndaty is of necessity the &bS& 
in the geometrical front and back views of i£^ 
figure, and they differ only in the interior forms anA 
markings. 

The back, from the shoulders to the loins, \k 
comprehended in two generally rounded mastics, 
divided by a narrow channel. The blade-boii^, 
with their muscles, present a rounded flattened f6rm 
on the greatest projection of each mass. The loJiii 
are small, hollowed in, and flat, between the niasseS 
alyove described and the more compressed projectibki 
of the nates. 

In the side view of the figure, whether in ^kctibn 
or at rest, was well obseived that wonderfril (x^un- 
terpoise of partSi on either side of the Centre 6t 
gravity, which balances so tail and c6mp)ica.ted' tl 
structure as the human figure on so small a basemeiM 
as its feet, the head leaning forward countei'acfted ^ 
the shoulders, these* by the abdoimen, the abdbmeti 
by the nates, and the bending fcnrward of the iippdif 
fnass as fa,t as the knees, counteracted by' imf 
extension of the feet forward, which confirms tlio 
support when standing, accelerates progression,' and 
assists a leap with the powers of the lever. '' 

♦ Apollo BeMdere. • "^ 
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, . This detail of parts, demoBsiiutecL by tlie anoie&t 
^orks, will conTixice the younger student that the 
>buixiaii' figure can only be represesxted in proportion 
/as it is ujxderstood. 

Thus the Greeks were enabled to represent the 
£gure with precision, boldness, and charaotery from 
their general kn<ciwledge of its internal struotuc^ 
ai^d parts, the harmony, of its proportions, and th^ 
laws of its mechanical motion. These prinoip^os 
of science they derived, from thor instructionfi of 
^ppocrates, aod the schools of Pythagoras and 
Plato. ! 

, This mode of proceeding was rational and trae» 
foimded on lixe x)rder of nature^ and accounting; for 
^feots by , their caiises, and showing the causes hk 
their efiectsj it was, consequently, the most suocess-. 
fdl, and its superiority is proved by the excellence it 
Ifaa jq-oduced. 

Naked ^pre^entatioos of the human figure in 
Gothic, sculpture, fxqm the fifth century to the four- 
|eeaih, ar^ desti^te of ^an^omy, p^portioiis and just 
soptioQ* Those , branches of science were neither 
s^died ^nor under^tp^c^ iu those lages, consequently 
1^^ QOi:(ld not infuifO; .their magic wonders into th0 
l^bi;^^ of paix^ti^ and sculpture. The. ignorant 
e^Pfort was of necessity clumsy^ mean, io^ipid, and 
fpiintelligible. 

. Jli^ school of Giovanni di Bologna exhibits de- 
lects in the opposite ^xt"*eme— anatomical pedantry 
and licentious affectatijO^^of graceful movement — the 
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extravagance of which is no less distant from the 
beantifnl simplicity of natnre, than tiie insipid bar- 
barity of Gothic carving and painting. 

These comparative observations are introduced as 
a further confirmation that the excellence of the 
Grecian theory was the real foundation of excellent 
practice. 

There is reason to believe that those groups and 
statues which are pre-eminent in the display of 
anatomical skill were not executed until after the 
age of Alexander the Great, when Hierophilus and 
Erasistratus had enlarged the bounds of anatomical 
science, by numerous dissections in the school of 
Alexandria. Of this there is abundant evidence, 
historical and scientific, as well as internal, in the 
ancient sculpture itself. 

After the age of Alexander the Great, anatomical 
detail became more defined and particular, but wifli- 
out destroying the breadth of masses ; for example, 
the masses in the body and limbs of the young Her- 
cules* in the British Museum are the same, in their 
general forms, as those of the heroes combating wifli 
the centaurs in the Parthenon, or in the frieze of the 
Temple of Theseus. They are, however, bolder in 
this statue, in proportion as it is more muscnkr. 
The details in front are the mastoidsBus, on each ^de 
of the neck the clavicle, the pectoral muscle, &e 
edge of the ribs nearly semicircular, the serrati and 
oblique descendens, the recti of the abdomen, wffli 

♦ By LysippoB. 
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its horizontal divisions ending at the pubes, which, 
with the edge of the pelvis, terminates the tnuik. 
The details of the lower limb differ little from the 
former description, excepting that the knee-pan and 
the. ankle-bones are more strongly marked, the 
membranous insertion of the biceps is distinct, and 
the peronaeiis muscle is seen on the side of the leg. 

In the back view of this figure, the trapezius is 
defined at its insertion in the edge of the scapula, 
and continued to its pointed termination : above the 
spine of the scapula it unites in a mass with the 
supra spinatus, then foUows the spine of the. scapula, 
and the whole mass of the scapula is completed by 
the union of the infra spinatus, the teres minor and 
the teres major in one form. The acromion is dis- 
tinctly seen, and the rounded top of the humerus is 
indicated in the deltoid, which is strongly divided 
from the muscles of the arm beneath. The protube- 
xancie of the triceps is bold ; the biceps is bold, broad, 
and squared towards the bottom.. The bones which 
form the elbow are carefully distinguished : the head 
of the ulna in the middle, on the inside of the lower 
point of the humerus, and on the outside ; the lower 
condyle or swelling of the same bone at its union 
with the radius. 

In the ages after Phidias, it is true, we observe a 
^eater particularity of anatomical fbish and detail ; 
but, at the same time, we see a choice selection of 
those simple geometrical forms which in bone, 
xnuficle, and tendon are strongest, most efiScient and 
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elegant, whether the Bubjeot be masctdine or ftml^ 
nine, strong or delicate. 

It must not be supposed that those stmple geonte^ 
trical forms of body and limbs, in the divinities and 
heroes of antiqtdtj-, depended npon aceidental ehoiee, 
or blind and ignorant arbitratioii. They are, on the 
contraiy, a oonsequence of the strict and extensivi^ 
examination of nature, of rational inqtiiry into its 
most perfect organization and physical well-being, 
expressed in ontwaird appearance; they are prope^; 
to the blossom of yonth, and the fioll flower ofi 
maturity ; they are the signs of a firm, eonsistent 
and harmonious structure, healthfdl juices asid 
elastic tendon. Such characteristics assist the tsaeA 
in rising towards the contemplation of real per- 
fection, which is simplicity and xmity itself: socii 
forms are directly opposite to those of division, in* 
firmifcy, and decay. 

The group of boxers, and the statue called a fights- 
ing gladiator, but in reality the lesser Ajax, exhibit 
the greatest muscular display in violent aotion. The 
forced action of the boxers renders the musculchr con-' 
figuration of their shoulders so different in appear* 
ance from moderate action and states of rest, that we* 
may derive a double advantage from the anatomical 
consideration of their forms : first, we shall learn the 
cause of each particular form, and, secondly, we 
shall be convinced how rationally and justly the 
ancients copied nature. 

In the right shoulder of the upper figure, the 
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acromion of the scapula is distinctly seen ; the 
backward portion of the deltoid arising from the 
spiAe of the eeapiila ; th^ head of the huznems bone 
iiei^t to the acromion: — the angle and base of the 
soa^^a are bordered by a considerable swelling of 
the teres major, and the trapezius in a contmued 

- The left ahouldar of the same figure shews the 
three divisions of the deltoides distinctly, with the 
jwojectioxi of the head of the humerus in the upper 
part of the middle porticm. The spine of the scapula 
ii^ marked by a channel under the swaUing of the 
trapezius aaid supra spinatus, and aboTe the infra 
Bpioatus and teres major. 

The right arm of the lower figure is forcibly held 
backwards, which occasions the hindmost portion of 
th^ deltoid to fold towards the spine of the scapula. 
The other muscles of the scapula, and immediately 
about it, present only a common appearance, because 
they are not particularly exerted. 

Xhe whole left shoulder of this figure is exerted to 
tbe utmost in assiatiog the arm to support the weight 
of the superincumbent figure. The whole surface 
luM9 an opposite appearance to the right arm, which 
ia forced backwards, and therefore the scapula lies 
in ^hollow between the arm and back-bone. The 
left shoulder is rounded by its position, and the 
muscles of the left scapula are swollen by effort into 
one mass, in which the acromion, only makes one 
•very distinct form* 
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There is the same careful attention to effort, and 
inaction, in the back of the gladiator thronghont its 
parts, and indeed thronghont the figure. 

We may now advert to the causes which brotight 
about the anatomical distinction in the forms of the 
gods . 

Hipparchus,* a few years before the birth of 
Phidias, had formed a public library for the Athe- 
nians, in which were placed the works of Homer, 
which he had collected and arranged ; as they *were 
more complete than generally known before, they 
became more popular. Socrates employed their 
language in moral discourses, and Plato in images 
and reasoning to embody and convey the theologres 
of Orpheus and Pythagoras. 

The poets formed tragedies firom the " Iliad ^ anct the 
** Thebais." Homer supplied subjects for the painter 
and sculptor ; his descriptions fixed the persons and 
attributes of their gods. 

Phidiasf seems to have been the first in fl& 
reformation. Minerva, who had before appeared 
harsh and elderly, was by him rendered beautiful. 
His Jupiter was awful as when his nod shook' ite 
poles, but benignant as when he smUed on ftfs 
daughter Venus, according to Homer's description. 
The anatomical forms selected from powerful nature, 
presented a massy breast and shoulders, projecfing 
muscles above the hip-bone, the limb strong, without 
heaviness, and the whole figure mighty. 

* Plato's Hipparchus. f See Plates XIX. and XX.' * 
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The character of the father of gode and 
being determined, settled a scale of gradatio 
hia progeny; they were more sublime near him 
leas perfect by removal. 

Of the SDua of Jupiter, Bacchus was the 
divinity whose form was sublimated. As PI 
determined the character of the father of the 
so did the graceful Praxiteles that of Bacchus, 
inspires poets, and to whom tragedy was pecu 
dedicated by the Athenians. 

Apollo soon became so like his brother Bac 
that it is not always easy to distinguish one froi 
other; yet Bacchns has more softness, and A 
greater energy. 

Mercury, as patron of gymnastic exercisi 
xather more robust than his brothers. 

The masses in the forms of those dlvinitie 
little divided ; the limbs are simple, flowing in j 
imdulation for balance and motion, or quicker c 
at the joints. 

Hercules, whose Ubours in difficulty and nti 
irere increased by succeeding poets, was more s 
and tui^d after the time of Alexander the ( 
nntil he became the irresistible hero represents 
Glycon in his statue. 

Of inferior heroes, Ajax the lesser, and the 
figure in the group of Htemon and Antigone, tog 
with the group of boxers, have the anatomical 
divided with diafinctiona as numerous as could 
been made by any modem. 
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After the osteology and anatomy of the human 
figure, we will consider the balance, motioaf «nd 
mechanical powers according to the ancients. 

Famphilus, the Macedonian painter, nnder w]i(mi 
Apelles studied ten years, was learned in all sciedcLoe, 
particularly arithmetic and geometry, without which, 
he declared, art could not be perfected. 

How geometry and arithmetic were applied id 
the study of the human figure, Vitruvius informs "wft 
from the writings of the Greek artists, perhaps fi«om 
those of Famphilus himself. 

A man* (says he) may be so placed with bis airms 
and legs extended, that his navel being made the 
centre, a circle can be drawn round, touching flie 
extremities of his fingers and toes. ^'- 

In the like manner, a man* standing npiight, 
with his arms extended, is enclosed in a sqtEaie, 
the extreme extent of his arms being equal to 'his 
height 

Pliny speaks of improvements in the balance iX 
the figure by some artists, and the neglect of it, attd 
consequent defects, in the works of others. 

How well the ancients understood the nature bf 
balance is proved by the two books of Archimediefi 
on that subject ; besides, it is impossible to see &e 
numerous figures springing, jumping, dancing,^ siA 
falling, in the Herculaneum paintings, on the X)ainted 
vases and the antique basso-relievos, without bein^ 
assured that the painters and sculptors must &ave 

♦ Plate XXVL 
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employed geometrical figures to determine the 
d^g^e^B of cturvature in the body atid angular or 
rectilinear extent of the limbs, and to fix the centre 
erf gfavity. 

. We shall) therefore, proceed in this delightful 
subject, to some general demonstrations, a^ording 
to the method of t^e grea.t Leonardo da Yi;nci, and 
ihe distinguished Borelli, as laid down in his work 
oa the motion of aiumals. 

Extent of motion in the skeleton,* 

Front. A, body. B, the head. C, s^nu. ' D, thigh 
«lid. leg. 

Side* A, arm. B, l£tg. C, l^g and thigh bent 
uoder the figuire. 

From the top of the head the balance or equi 
Ubriam of ^he figure is caused by equality of its 
parts about the centre of gravity. 

When we speak of the centre of gravity, or gravi- 
tation of the human figure, the principle is referred 
p) by which all bodies upon the earth t^nd to its 
JC^tre, as n ray tends to the centre of a circle. 

The centre of gravity in the human figure is an 
imaginary straight line, which falls from the gullet 
.between the ankles to the ground, when it is perfectly 
uipright, equally poised on both feet, with the , hands 
.hanging down on each side^ 

.^Motion is the change of position, caused by 
inequality of parts about the centre of gravity. 
, The first motion in the standing figure throws the 

♦ Plates XXVII- XXVUI. t Plate XXIX. 
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weight on one leg; in consequence, the centre of 
gravity, or gravitating line, falb from the gollet on 
one leg, the shoulder on the same side being lovrered, 
the shoulder on the opposite side raised, the hip and' 
knee sinking below those on the side which supports 
the weight. 

Preparing to run** 

Preparing to run is throwing the balance beyond 
the standing foot. 

Striking.* 

When the action begins^ the figure is throwa back 
to give f<Nroe to the blow, axid springB forwazd to 
the lighter line when the fall of the blow ends the 
action. 

Bearing a WeigU.\ 

The centre of gravity is the centre of the incum-. 
bent weight, falling between the feet, if supported 
by both, or on the supporting foot. 

Preparing to Xeqp.f 

To take the spring, the body and thighs are drawn 
together ; the muscles of the leg draw up the heel, 
80 that the figure rests on the ball of the foot ; the 
arms are thrown back — they assist like wings in the 
impulse. "When the figure alights, the arms are 
raised above the head, and the centre of gravity is 
near the heels. 

♦ Plate XXX. t Plate TCTCX^ 
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Leaning,* 

WbezL leaning on more points tlian one, the greatest 
w^bt is about that point on whioh it chiefly rests. 

Flying and Falling,* 

Flying and Mling figare<9 rest on no point, being 
i|i motion through the air, but the heaviest portion 
6i the figures rising, denotes flying ; as the heaviest 
portion sinking, determines the falling figure. With- 
out a due attention to these principles, no movement 
cat ACtioii can bo wdl expressed, and with their 
aBsistanee, the finest efforts of ancient and modern 
art have been produced ; the most pathetio, enei^tic, 
and graceful attitudes of Eafiaelle and Oorr^gio 
are exemplifications. Excellent lessons on this subject 
are given by Leonardo da Vinci in his * Treatise on 
Painting.' 

Every change of position or action in the human 
figure will present the diligent student with some 
new application pf principles, .and some valuable 
example for his imitation. 

It has been observed, that Vitruvius, from the 
writings of the most eminent Greek painters and 
sculptors, informs us, that they made their figures 
eight heads high, or ten faces, and he instances dif- 
ferent parts of the figure measured accordingly to 
that rule, which the great Michael Angelo adopted, 
as we see by a print from a drawing of his. 

♦ Plate XXXU. 
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We shall make use of this method in giving the 
most general proportions of nature and the aniique 

statues. 

pbopobtiOns.* 

DivUiona of the Human Figure in Length. 

From the os pubis to the top of the head one half, 
from the same point to the sole of the foot, the other 
half. 

There are three equal divisions from the acro- 
mion of the scapula to the bottom of the inner 
ankle : — 

First, from the acromion to the point in the spine 
of the Uium, from which the. rectus and sartori^ 
muscles begin. 

Second, from thence to the top of the patella. 

Third, from the top of the patella to the bottom of 
the inner ankle. 

From the bottom of the pubis to the bottom of the 
patella is the same length as from the bottom of the 
patella to the sole of the foot, two heads each ; but, 
we must observe, the ancients generally allowed half 
a nose or more to the length of the lower Hmtfis, 
exceeding the length of the body and head. 

BreaM. 

Shouldere 2 heads. 

LoixiB 1 head and 1 nofle, or Snoeelt' 

Aciosa the hips or troofaanters. 1 head,^ noses, ora liBad«nd4> 

♦ Plate XXIX. - * 
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Jkpih. 

ChMt 1 bead, i mmutet. 

Loins 8 noeea and i. 

Olntiei 1 head. 

Breadth of lite Thigh. 

Thigb S noses. 

Calf of the leg 2 noeea. 

Ankle 1 nose. 

Foot 1 beadand jof anose Ion 

Length of the Arm. 
Fromtbetopof thefanmenislotliebendof thearm . Ibeadi 
From thebendof theimn to thefintkoucklee , Ibeadi 



Up^ ano, lioDt view ... 1 nosa and }. 

Bide view of do 2 uosea. 

Lower ann, tbickeBt part . . 1 nose and }. 

Wriat Inose. 

The female figure should not be eo tall as the n 
the shauldere end loine should he narrower, and 
hipe broader. 

The proportions of tie Hercules Famese, 
the Torso Belvidere, are nearly one-fifth moi 
breadth than other statues ; but the ancients vi 
the proportions according to the character and 
of the person. There are examples of the Sili 
and Hercules also when he partook of the : 
oharaoter, exceedingly dwarfish, not exceeding 
ox five heads in height, and there are esamplt 
.«ome of the Greek Tasea of figures nine or ten I 
high 
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PERSPECTIVE. 

We have the most satisfactory system of ancient 
perspective in the principles laid down by Vitruvius i 
and in Euclid's * Book of Optics,' which contains no 
description of the eye, or nature of its vision, but 
consists of sixty-one propositions, on the manner in 
which rays pass from objects to the eye, the angles 
they make, and consequently present them as nearer, 
or more distant, greater or less, according as they 
are seen in a parallel or in a diagonal plane; nor 
does it give rules for the perspective of circles, or 
the intersections of the visual rays. The modem 
improvement in perspective which determines depths, 
enabled Michael Angelo* to give bolder fore-shorten- 
ings, and more complicated groups, than the ancients 
did or could attempt with their imperfect perspec- 
tive, and which in design, or low relief, has the 
magical effect of much in a little." 

Such general hints concerning science, employed 
by the ancients in painting and sculpture, may assist 
the young artist in forming principles for the cotirse 
of his studies, and precede the investigation of the 
nature and qualities of beauty, which will be offered 
in the next lecture. 

* See Plates XXXTTT. and XXXIV. 
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That beauty ia not merely an imaginary qua] 
bnt a real essence, may be inferred ^m the harm 
of the universe ; and the perfection of its vrondi 
partA we may Tinderstand from all enrrounc 
nature ; and in tHa couree of observation we 
that man has more of beauty bestowed on bim as 
ri&QS higher in creation. 

In the contemplation of our solar system, 
splendour of the aon and inferic? planets, t) 
Diagnitude, almost incompreheoeible to ng, tl 
gravitation, the vaetnees of their revolutions, br 
ing the regular succession and return of day and ni( 
with the different seasons, all astonish oa in tl 
various circumstances ; if we proceed in observai 
to the starry heavens, crowded with suns, the cen 
of other systems, we are lost in amazement, and 
facolties are overwhelmed. 

The objects which surround ub on the earth 
inhabit are more commensurate to our comprehenj 
and intelligence, and in them we trace wond 
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equally eoforoing by their beauty aud order, thQ iy^ 
viction of power and gooduefia. 

The earth, its history and productions — the sea^. 
its phenomena and contents — the vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms,— have employed, and wiU con- 
tinue to employ, the wisest of men in the loost 
delightful speculations €uid extraordinary discoveji^ 

The pursuit of each person must be allotted by his 
station, whilst the industry of each contributes to the 
circle of knowledge. 

Our present object will be, after some general 
observations on the animal kingdom, to inquire isfto 
the excellence of man in his real essence* and its 
effects on his external appearance — his intelligible 
alliance with superior natures, or degeneracy and 
abasement in resemblance to the brutes. 

Among the many examples in natural philosophy 
and histoiy of the gradual and uninterrupted con- 
nection of being, from the highest to the lowest, as, 
far as our perceptions will penetrate, the animal 
kingdom offers most striking and stupendous in- 
stances. 

There is a resemblance in the organization and 
bodily form of all animals, which varies . by almost 
imperceptible gradations, through all the links of 
this chain, from man to the worm or vegetable. 

The anatomical form and oiganization of t^e 
ourang-outang bears a near resemblance to the 
anatomy of man : this configuration continues in. 
squirrels, rats, and mice, until the bat, or fljing 
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motiBe, tmites the race of quadrupeds with birds ; in 
the same manner, the kangaroo and jerboa, with very 
shoirt fore legs, and walking on the bind legs only, 
-imiie qnadrapeds with an^^et class of birds, which 
do not fly, ti» penguin, the cassowary, and the 
ostri^. 

The c*DcocKle and alligator unite the race of Ibur- 
footed beasts with the superior class of reptiles, 
such as the lizard and the eft, until the frog, beiog 
a tadpole in its infant state, belongs to the class of 
flshes. 

The smaller and more imperfect birds approach 
td the resemblance of the larger butterflies and 
motha 

Tfie order of flies at length terminates so exactly 
in the resemblance of a leaf, that it might be taken 
for one, did not experiment prove, by the heart, 
lungs, and anatomical properties, the fly to be per- 
fectly animal ; whilst a totally dif^rent organization 
proves the other to be positively vegetable. 

Professor Camper, in the most ingenious and 
valuable notes to his lectures, shews that the figure 
and organization of man contain the principles on 
wiiich the structure of all inferior animals is formed, 
and from which they are removed by gradual imper- 
fections. 

Pour -footed animals, although their general forms 
and anatomy bear strong likeness to the human 
figure, differ from it in these respects : the brain-pan 
is less, the nose and jaws have greater projection, 
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tlieir view i» downwards, the body is supported in a 
bomontal line by &ur . legs terminated by paws jor 
hoofs: the interior organization differs in corre- 
spondence with the external figure. 

The variation of the bird from the beast ia^ that 
the nose and jaws of one become a beak in the other, 
the front legs haviug lost the paws, are folded up hy 
the sides, and are wings. 

In fishes, the head is set immediately on the body; 
they have no l^gs, their places are supplied by ^ti«, 
which guide tham through the waters. 

All these various orders are wonderfully formed 
in fitness for the elements they, inhabit,, and the 
purposes of their lives. As their history extends 
through a large and ^^y interesting portion of 
creation^ so the principles of their confoiTnation .aivi 
powers comprehend a considerable shai^ of natuml 
ecienoe, 

The forms of the bones and anato;my contain the 
geon^trical forms, as the motioxis of the body, limbs, 
and interior, demonstrate the mechanieal powers^ 

The preparation, secretion, and faroaentatioii of 
the juices are chemical ; hydraxdics are in the coa- 
veyance and motion of the juices ; pneumatlos in tbe 
various modes of breathing ; electricity in the e£Seo|8 
of heat on the body * aad optics in the organs ^f 
sight. 

Such general observations relate to the bodies of 
man and other animals; but we must remeiirf»«^ 
Ustat man, even in. the structure of his body, istlie 
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most perfect of all creatures ; and the above remarks 
are only offered to call the attention to the -wonderftil 
extent of creation, and the harmony, order, and 
beauty of its whole connection and disposition. 

But in treating of man in particular, our subject 
is the most perfect production of Almighty Power in 
liLe visible world, the faculties of whose soul place 
him far above other creatures, and declare the nearer 
relation he stands in to his divine Creator. 

By the wisdom he is endowed with, all creatures 
are subjected to his dominion ; by his affections he 
is enabled to perform all the charities of life— to 
prefer the interests of others to his own — to distin- 
guish personal beauty as the indication of good dispo- 
sition and health — to trace his Creator in his works, 
and offer the homage of his worship : in all which he 
is superior to the brute animals, whose exertions are 
the consequence of instinct for the preservation of 
themselves and progeny, and whose reasoning hai^ 
never been discovered to go beyond these purposes, 
or some particular attachment. 

As the affections of man stimulate and engage him 
in every act, so his understanding directs the means, 
and looks to the end in eveiy employment through 
life. These modify the exterior of the face and 
figure, according to constant habit or momentary 
impnlse. • 

The passionate are known by quick fiery glances, 
awdlen brows, dilated nostrils, the mouth a little 
open, the movements of the whole figure sudden, the 
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muscles of the body being disposed to rigidiiy and 
contraction. 

The melanoholy have a general dejection of Jkiok, 
the exterior oomerB of the eyes and eyebrowa tend-f 
ing downwards, a universal slowness of motioa and 
disregard of outward objects. 

Every passion, sentiment, virtue, or vice, have 
their correspondhig signs in the face, bedy« and 
limbs, which are undeiistood by the skilful physician 
and physiognomist, when not confused by the work* 
ing of contrary affections or hidden by dissimulation. 

In the formation and appearance of ihe body, wo 
shall always find that its beauty depends on its 
health, strength, and agUity, most convenient motion 
and harmony c^ parts in the male and female human 
figure, according to the purposes iov whic^ ihej 
were intended ; the man for greater power and 
exertion, the woman for tenderness and grace. If 
these characteristics of form are animated by a soal 
in which benevolence, temperance, fortitude, and thp 
other moral virtues preside, unclouded by vice,, we 
shall recognize in such a <me perfect beauty, and 
remember that ''€h)d created man in His ewn 
image." 

We know that siokness destroys the complexiofu 
and consumes the form, until that which was once 
admired for grace and attractive loveliness .becopies 
a ghastly spectre; and is it not equally evident that 
brutal ferocity, revenge, hypocrisy, or any other of 
the malignant passions, still more e£fectuaUy d^s^y 
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Uie very traces of beauty by reducing mai 
savage beaet in hia moet degraded state? 

The moat pei-fect hinHaii beauty ie thai mui 
from deformity eitjier of body or mind, and i 



Tlie most perfect Bout, in the moat perfect body. 

Doubts can acaroely be entertained that the 
prinoipleB of beauty, because variooa opinion 
vail m different countries on the subject. 

Men are in different states of mental and 
improvement, from the most savage to the 
eivilized ooimtries, and we know that many i 
sive ^ea mnst paes in the confirmation of 
habita, the right direction of reason and eleva 
intellect, before man can judge, with any tol 
ability, of mental or natural beauty, their < 
relations, and efTeots : and that in all states of c 
latere must be allowanoe for prejudice and c1 
But we shall certainly find that die wisest ai 
best men ia all ages and conntrles have held 
ihe same doctrine on this aubj^. , 

The excellence of intellect and moral beau 
asserted by Menu, the Indian legislator, Con: 
the Chinese philoaopher, Zoroaster, the Persiai 
and by the Egyptian priests. 

{"ythagoias, who had sludied their wisdom, ' 
Btood the dispositions of the mind by its in! 
expressed in the exteriors of the body; and a 
ingly, lambliohuB, hie bii^rapber, tells ns he 
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observe the oountenance, figure, looks, movements, 
maimer of speaking, and tone of voice, nnUl he waa 
accui-ately acquainted with any one's ohazacter. 

Our present purpose partienlarlj requires w^ 
should consider the sentiments of the most celebrate 
Greeks on beauty, the connection of mental an^ 
bodily beauty, and their expression in the hujpaan 
form. 

Homer constantly endows his gods with pei^i^al 
beauty, accommodated to their mental perfection and 
immortal power, and his heroes with the attribiite^ 
of gods : thus, as he gives to Jupiter the epithets qi 
"Counsellor** and "ProvidenV* he descoribes his )iair 
as *' divine," '* ambrosial," and his nod as making 
the world tremble ; Juno, he calls the '* ox-eyed^" 
and the *' white-armed;" Minerva, "the bluQ-eyed 
virgin." Achilles, the hero of the "Iliad," is tj^ 
handsomest man that wenj^ to Troy ; his epithets a?re, 
"divine," "god-like," "swift-footed;" Agamemnc^ 
is called "the king of men;^' Nestor and Uly/Bses 
are said to be "in council like the godj9;"T7441 
expressing the union pf mental and bodily excellency 

That the same sentiments continued in aftertime^, 
we have the coeval testimonies of the most Hlustrio^ 
philosophers, tragedians, orators, and artists. 

In Plato's Dialogue of PhaBdrus, conoemii\g the 
beautiful, he shews the power and influence of 
mental beauty on corporeal, and in his dialogue* 
entitled " the Greater Hippias," Socrates observes m 
argument, ** that as a beautifril vase is inferior io a 
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beautiful horse, and as a beautiful horse is not to be 
compared to a beautiful virgin, in the same maimer, 
a beautiful virgin is inferior in beauty to the im- 
mortal gods ;" " for,** says he, " there is a beauty* 
incorruptible, ever the same." It is remarkable 
that immediately after, he says, ** Phidias is skilful 
in beauty." 

Aristotle, the scholar of Plato, begins his * Treatise 
on Morals* thus — ** Every art, every method and 
institution, every action and council, seems to seek 
some good ; therefore, the ancients pronounced the 
beautiful to be the good." 

Much, indeed, mi^t be collected from tJhis phi- 
losopher's treatises on morals, poetics, and physiog- 
nomy, of the greatest importance to our subject ; but 
for the present we shall produce only two quotations 
from Xenophon's * Memorabilia,' which contain the 
immediate application of these principles to the arts 
of design. 

In the dialogue between Socrates and the sculptor 
Clito, Socrates concludes that "Statuary must repre- 
sent the emotions of the soul by form;" and in the 
former part of the same dialogue, J^arrhasius and 
Socrates agree that ** the good and evil qualities of 
the soul may be represented in the figure of man by 
painting." 

In the applications from this dialogue to our sub- 
ject, we must remember philosophy demonstrates 

« ■ > . 

♦ The Tford i» Greek is ««t^by-*-yfled iu th^ aame senee by 
Plato and Aristotle. 
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that rationality or intelligence, although, oon&do^ 
(vith animal nature, rises above it, and properlj 
exists in a more exalted state. 

From such contemplations and maxims, the anoieiit 
artists sublimated the sentiments of their woiiks 
expressed in the choicest forms of natnre ; thus they 
produced their divinities, heroes, patriots, and phils* 
sophers, adhering to the principle of Plato, that 
"nothing is beautiful which is not good;" it was 
this which, in ages of polytheism and idolatry^ still 
continued to enforce a popular impression of divine 
attributes and perfection. 

In the highest order of divinities, they represented, 
as far as possible, the energy of intellect above the 
material accidents of {fassion or decay. 

Jupiter * was most placid as most mighty, either 
extending victory as the reward of fortitudb and 
patriotic emulation, or holding the thunder and 
sceptre, emblems of his sovereignty in the govero- 
ment of the tmiverse; excepting when destroying 
the Titans, — ^he is then in heroic aotion.'l' 

OhservcUions on the Buet of Jupiter. 

A fine remark is made by Winokelman (p^jhi^ 
suggested by Mengs), that the brow and ludjr <)f 
this head have some resemblance to those of the 
lion; the beard and hair are fall, the ex{»r€fe6ion 
is benevolence and wisdom, the age, maturity ©f 
power. 

* See Plate XX. f See the Gem of this m^ject 
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N^>t»no resomMes Jupiter in countenance and 
person ; his hair is more disturbed by the winds, or 
wetted by the element he governs ; he is nearly or 
entirely imclotbed. i 

(Pluto continues the likeness of the Saturpian 
fionily, obserrable in Jupiter and Neptune ; he sits 
in' solemn state, the ruler of the lower world — he is 
Myrered with drapery — his eyes have a SQeptre-like 
Btare— and the hair, falling over his forehead, adds 
gloom to his countenance. 

Apollo, Baoohiis, and Mercury, distinguished by 
their youth and beauty, preserve the resemblance of 
&0ir fiMiier Jupiter. 

The energetic Apollo Alexieacos, or the driver- 
away of evil, commonly called Belvidere, is " severe 
in- youthful beauty;" he supplies Homer^s descrip- 
tion to the sight^trbis goldefn . locks are agitated — 
his countenance is indignant — the quiver is hanging 
on his shoulder -^ and he steps fpi'ward in the discharge 
of his arrow. 

Apollo in love, ,or companion of the Muses, is 
majestic yet graceful, strongly resembling Bacchus, 
who, in the height of yotitbful beauty, is frequently 
leaoiing on a faun, or a muse, or reclining on Ariadne ; 
his grace an^ softness approaohes to, and sometimes 
really becomes, female delicacy* . 

Mercury is a mediate character between Apollo 
and the youthful Hercules ; he unites the sublime 
beauty of divinity with corporeal, heroic strength, 
as patron c^ gymnastic exercises, and as messenger 
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of the gods from heaven to earth, from earth ,t^. 
heaven. 

The characteriatics of elevated beauty are cem- 
tinned in the youthful Cupid^ Hercules, whena child^ 
strangling the serpents, and the young Ganymede^ 
Heroes, whether considered by the anoienta aa . the^ 
immediate progeny of a divinity and a mortal, or as 
having traced their descent from divinity mojre are% 
motely, are of muscular fbrms^ in which str^ng^ 
activity, and beauty blend, but in such a "^itT^nfiT 
that by bodily exertion and agility they have beeUr - 
successful combatants and conquerors. Mental power -. 
characterizes the divinity, bodily exertion theberp^. 
Such is Oileus Ajax, the Haemon, Zethus^ ,2isA 
Amphion. . r 

Achilles is the example of masculine beaulyAmoz^ . 
the heroes, as Hercules is of unconquerable force. 

In the faces of the dying Achilles and LaoQOOU» . 
pain and death produce nothing like distortaoUy. - 
the elevation of noble minds is seen in their suffer-, 
ings. 

The train and ministry of Bacchus afford more 
variety than that of any other divinity — :the sacred ;- 
instructors — the bearers and dispensers of wine and 
grapes — ^fauns and satyrs of different ages — dancuig.. 
and mad Bacchanals. 

The sacred insti-uctors are bearded : men of noble , 
characters entirely clothed. Silenus, bearded, with 
a pleasant countenance, between good fellowship and , 
philosophy — a rather spare and elegant figure with a 
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fatin's tail, entirely naked. Such a one nurses the 
infant Bacchus in Perrier's statues. 

Two genii, the frequent attendants of Bacchus, on 
either of which he often leans, are Ampelus and 
Aerates. Ampelus is a faun, nervons and sprightly ; 
Aerates dwarfish, round-bellied, and sometimes hairy. 

The ftiuns are youthful, sprightly, and tendinous j 
th^lr &ce8 lound, expressive of merriment, not with- 
out an occasional mixture of mischief. 

Satyrs, ttie lowest order in the train of Bacchus, 
are stix)ng resemhlances to different quadrupeds, their 
faces and figures partake of the ape, the ram, or the 
goat, they have sometimes goats' legs, and always 
exther goats' or horses' tails. 

The £ciants are towers of human stren^rth to the 
^; but instead of legB..their figures tenninate 
in the huge folds of serpents' taiLs; their heads 
resemble the Satumian family, but lowering with 
bnital ferocity ; two small serpents are on their heads, 
perhaps to indicate the torments in the lower regions, 
according to Hesiod. 

Ocean, and great rivers, as the Kile, Euphrates, 
Tigris, and Tiber, resemble the Satumian family in 
countenance, h ^ir, and beard; their figures Herculean 
and full of flesh. 

The Tritons, and inferior sea-divinities, are robust 
men to the middle, ending with fishes' tails; their 
faces are like either the giants' or fauns' ; finny hair 
covers their heads, and gills are on their jaws. 

?mio is the first of the goddesses, as sister and wife 
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of Jupiter : she possesses the highest decree of beovfy : 
her character is lofty and imperial« • . » 

Minerva is sometimes seen as the patroness of 
peaceful arts, in attitude highly dignified, yet sijaplsi, 
clothed in full drapery, and holding an olivo bra^i^h ; 
but she is most frequently seen armed, in her foiuv 
crested helmet and ssgis bearing the terrors of Medusa's 
head, holding her spear and shield, as the Tirg^n-* 
goddess of war. In both characters she is the v&jpxO' 
sentative of wisdom. 

Venus,* the example and patroness of beauty, 
appears more frequently in poetic numbers, and rapr 
turous description, than any other heathen, divinil^. 
She was the delighting and frequent theme of Homer, 
Hesiod, ApoUonius Bhodius, Virgil, and indeed 
most of the ancient poets* Plato distinguishes the 
celestial from the earthly Venus, and Pliny mentions 
a statue by Phidias of Venus Urania, or the heav^y. 
The Venus of Alcamenes and the Venus de Medicis 
are certainly of Plato's latter class; they pe^eotly 
agree with Hesiod's description — 

The lovely modest Groddess rising from the sea, aooompftzdcxl 
by Love, and foUo^ired by Desire. f 

• 

The Graces are seen in ancient sculpture as three 
lovely, youthful sisters, embracing each other. They 
were always clothed till after the time of Socrates. 
In the earlier ages they formed a chorus hand mi 
hand, as described by Pindar. 

* See Plates XXL XXII. and XXIII. 
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The Greek and Latin names of these goddesses, 
Charites and GratioB, which signify the exercise of 
Mnd affections, or the charities of life, are well per- 
sonified by the tender union of sisters. 

The character and action of these goddesses have 
given the epithet graceful to easy, nndulatijig motion. 

The sea-nymphs are graceful in the extreme : their 
beautiful movements are as various as the waves on 
which they are borne ; eadi appears a foam-produced 
Venus. 

The whole universe was peopled by congenial 
beings, substantiated by philosophers, described by 
poets, represented with the glow of life by painters 
and sculptoiB. 

In heaven were good demons, or angelic spirits, 
^ringed victories, winds, and hours. 

On earth, the genii of mountains, treeB, rivers and 
fountains, fhuns and satyrs. 

in the infernal regions, furies and chimssras. 
' In an assemblage comprehending such an extent 
of gradation, with its different races of variety, 
whatever could be chosen from nature, or deduced 
from reasoning, evident or abstracted, was employed, 
from the most beautiful, through various removals 
and descents, to the most gross and terrific* 

It would be endless to enumerate the foreign 
divinities of Syria, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, Africa, 
Spain, Gaul, Germany, and Britain, which during 
the Roman power received Greek and Eoman forms 

♦ Temfic-^ Ban, MecUuft. 
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and pei*sonifications ; and, if this were done, we 
could learn nothing novel from it, in relation to 
our present subject. We should, however, be more 
certainly led to this conclusion — ^that whatever traces 
of grandeur or beauty were found, they would be 
discovered as pillage and transfer, &om ancient 
Greece. 

This much being said more particularly in respeci 
to the countenances and heads of statues, which have 
been the chief subjects of former Lectures, we w3l 
offer a few general remarks on hands and feet. 

The proportion of the hand, Tit is well tnown j 
from its junction with the wrist to the end of the 
middle finger, is the length of a face ; the breadiM 
across the four lower knuckles does not exceed half 
the length, or a nose and a half. "With these pro^ 
portions, the beauty of the female hand consists, in 
a fulness and roundness of form, gently dimpled 
over the first knuckles; the fingers long, round, 
tapering towards the end, with scarcely any indic^k- 
tion of joints. 

The male hand, with nearly the same propor- 
tions, has more squareness of form and joints, an^ 
has little indication of bone or tendon in the youth- 
ful figure. 

The foot is about a head and a half-nose in leng^ ; 
the breadth, in a straight line across the upper 
joint of the little toe, being one-third, or a nose and 
a half. 

The beauty of the female foot consists in a rounde<3^ 
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form, dimpled over the first joints of the toee, whii 
are very delicate, with exceedingly gentle indicatioi 
of the joints, and turned by an almost impercepdb 
diagonal from tiie great toe. 

The foot of the male fignre of youth shews i 
more of its anatomical structure than the femal 
but has a greater squareness of form. In mo 
advanced age, or more muscular character, tiie ma 
foot shows more of tendon and hone ; but in for 
square and broad, the part of the tibia forming tl 
inner ankle is neatly defined, as is also the lower pa 
of the fibula, forming the outer ankle with the tendi 
of the peroneus muscle; the knuckles of the to 
are more strongly marked. 

In both male and female the great toe is large 
comparison willi the others, and separated from the 
by a distinct space. 

The boundaries of personal beauty are the Apol 
and Hercules ; a more slender form than the Apol 
is maigre, and one more covered with flesh than tl 
Ilerculea must be clumsy; as one in which the par 
are more forcibly marked than in Uie Laocoon woul 
be a dissected figure. 

Sncb are the regulations and forms of beauly i 
the human face and figure, which allow of infioi 
modification and variety, but not transgression. 

By these general remarks on the . principles < 
beauty, the student will be excited to a spirit > 
research, which every one must exert for himse 
in the various galleries and museums already pu: 



t; jj i!]^ *t^*ftii«d. to be foimd in the library of the Royal 
*.AfcAJ»Jfc.l-.'*i«,4»demy, and other public and private repodtoriee, 

" id ancient monnmeuts; but this must be in addition 
',^ifr* the most diligent and continnal stud; of choice 

t^ture. 
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iriNG introduced the Lectures on Sculpture by an 
uiry concerning ita relations and connection with 
circle of general knowledge —stated some im- 
tant feicts in ite ancient history — considered the 
lication of science, the observation of nature, and 
speculation of mental qualities more particularly 
lent in the nobler worts of Grecian sculpture- 
may now proceed to that great effort in which the 
st sums up all his knowledge, embodies all hie 
nee, and exerts his utmost powers, under the 
idard of passion, or Bentiment, in composition. 
"o avoid repeating that which it is scarcely pos- 
sible to think or say better on the present subject, 
I shall refer the student to the excellent principles 
and doctrines in the Lecture on Composition by the 
professor of painting* — to consider with attention 
what he has delivered on invention and design, on 
dignity of conception, and pathos of sentiment — to 
imprint on his memory, with peculiar care, the 
• Mr. TaeeVi. 
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gradual eleyation to a climax in the example of 
Bembrandt's '* Eooe Homo " — and the degradation oi 
Bubject to the disguBting in *' the Blinding of Samaon," 
by the same painter. 

The maxims to be colleoted from these paragraphs 
of that admirable disconrse have equal force in both 
arts ; and as they have been laid down for the r^a* 
lation of painting, it is eqnallj important they should 
be implicitly followed in sculpture ; for as the theorxes 
of painting and sculpture, so &r as the study of 
colours makes no distinction, are nearly the same, 
the lectures on painting impart a share of instructicm 
to the sculptor, litUe less than that which is received 
by the painter. 

Composition, in the arts of design, is the grouping 
of figures in succession or action, and immediately 
follows the intelligible imitation of the human figure. 

The early compositions of Greece in poetry, paint- 
ing, and sculptura, celebrate heroic deeds and sacred 
mysteries ; as the combat of Theseus and the Mino- 
taur, of Eteocles and Polynices, of Hercules and the 
Centaurs, Dejanira carried off by Nessus, processions 
of divinities, and the initiations of Bacchus and Ceres 
on painted vases, coins, votive basso-relievos, and 
ancient wells. Their bsirbarous violence of angular 
action, or simple formality of movement^ is expresaed 
in a gross execution. 

These were among the first bold attempts of 
painting and sculpture : — to emerge from the servility 
of hieroglyphical writing and symbolical figure; 
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i^>eaking to tlie feelings, instead of to the memory ; 
proclaiming to the spectator's transient view the 
delivery of a people, the fall of a city, or the Divine 
superintendence. 

When the power of Asia was transferred to Greece, 
the sciences, the graces, and the mnses, bestowed on 
the arts truth, beauty, and inspiration. Painting and 
flcalpture became more digni^d. (Colossal statues 
of prodigious size aro^e in the cities, like goardiftn 
genii overlooking their states. Their attnbnt^ and 
pedestals were adorned with- compositions froin 
poetry and theology. The porticos were animated 
with the heroes of other times. In the fiiezes of the 
temples, the Athenians and Amazons, the Lapithse 
itttd. Centatirs, the Greeks and Fersians fottght again, 
whilst assemblies of gods and demigods rose to the 
sky in their pediments. Such was the state and 
magnificence of sculpture in Greece, which is so far 
important to us, as it makes us acquainted with the 
celebrated compositions of Grecian artists. 
- Phidias did not only ennoble Athens and Elis witk 
odoBsal statues of Minerva and Jvipiter of ivory and 
gold, but he adorned their insignia and pedestals 
wkh compositions from the grandest ea^wts in the 
poems of Homer and Hesiod. On the outside of 
Minerva's shield was the brittle of the Athenians and 
the Amazons ; on the inside the contest of the gods 
and giants ; on the pedestal was ihe birth of Pandora. 

On the throne of Jupiter were the desfnnction of 
yiebe's children, the labours of Hercules, the dio* 

L 
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livery of Prometheus, the garden of the Hesperideiv 
with other incidexitB of the beixxo ages. 

On the base, the battle of Theseus and ih» 
Amazons; on the pedestal an assembly of the god^ 
the Sun and Moon in their oars, and the birth of 
Yenus. 

These compositions excelled whatever had sqppea^^ed 
b^re in beauty, graoe, and oompass, in the same 
proportions as Phidias excelled his predecessors ; and 
their numerous repetitioas testify the esteem of the 
ancients, and give us possession of the spirit and 
oharacter of the works themselves, la friezes, bas^ 
relievos, and painted vases, 

Minerva received in the assembly of the gods, on 
the pediment of her temple at Athens, we know 
from the drawing of it preserved by the Marquis 
NanteuL 

Of the marriage of Pelope and Hippodamia, on 
the temple of Jupiter at £Us, we may perhaps fona 
some conception from a magni£cent painted vase in 
the British Museum, on which are two qoadrigBS,- 
and various human figures. 

The battles of the Athenians with the Amassons mi- 
the Persians, beheld by assemblies of the gods, in the 
temples of Minerva and Theseus, and the Propybeum 
of Athens, together with the frieze lately discovered 
at Phigalia, are admirable examples of simplicity and 
energy. 

When the states of Ghreece ceased to be free, they 
could no longer raise noble temples from the spoib 
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ci their enetoies, and blazon their own struggles for 
freedom, or proclaim their divinities on friezes and 
pediments ; — ^bnt, with the same love of their eonntry, 
they employed their genius on inferior memorials of 
their heroic or deified ancestors, for porticos, libraries, 
halls, or tombs. The wars of Troy * and ThebeSj the 
stories of their ancient &milies and kings, expanded 
\yy ^e tra^c poets from the episodes of Homer, have 
bestowed on tts those invaiiiable compositions — ^the 
discovery of Achilles, his contest with Agamemnon, 
the death of ^gisthus and Qytemneslra, Orestes 
and the Furies^ Orpheus and Bnrydice, Medea and 
Jason, (Edipns Coloneus, and the death of Meleager. 

The principal compositions of Roman sculpture, 
the best of which, there is reason to believe, were 
executed by Greek artists, are those of the arches 
ndsed to Titus, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, Severus, 
aAd Constantine — ^the Trajan, Antonine, and Theo- 
doeian columns. They breathe the spirit of the people 
H^j commemorate — war, oonqtiest, and universal 
ddbinion ! 

In the Greek compositions, the countenances and 
^tBres are of exalted beauty ; the actions display the 
lifiibs and body with the greatest variety, energy, 
and grace ; the subjects are heroic or divine. They 
hiave a kindred sublimity with Homer, of patriotism 

* The destruction of Priam's family — Neoptolemus killing 
Priam ; Ajax aeizisg Gaseaadra at the ^rine of Minerva ; .tineas 
bearing Anchises. A Vase in Mr. Thomas Hope's possession, 
and A. L. Millin's Antique Vases, vol i p. 25, 26. 
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with Tyrt®u8, the noble flights of Pindar, the 
terrors of ^schylus, and the tenderness of Sophocles ! 

The Boman compositions owe no inspiration to the 
Muses, urge no claim to the epic or dramatic. They 
are the mere paragraphs of military gazettes — ^vnlgar 
Sn conception, ferocious in sentiment. On the columns 
and arches above mentioned, the principal objects 
are mobs of Eomans, cased in armour, bearing down 
unarmed, scattered Germans, Dacians, or Sarmatians 
— soldiers felling timber, driving piles, building 
walls or bridges, carrying rubbish, shouldering bat- 
tering-rams, killing without mercy, or di-agging and 
binding captives. The forms of their bodies and 
limbs are interrupted by mail or plate armour, and 
most of the heads so bmtal and savage as to excite 
compassion for the barbarians who have fallen into 
their hands. 

From this abasement of sculpture in Italy we shall 
willingly turn again to the compositions of th^ 
Greeks, and observe that this people, who had 
embodied the false divinities of Olympus, and widely 
spread their fame by the perfection of their repre- 
sentations, the same people were the first to declare 
the sacred oracles of truth, tinder the Christian dis- 
pensation, by the mute eloquence of painting ahd 
sculpture. 

Different subjects of Holy Writ are mentioned bj 
the writers of those times, which no longer exist. 

Some mosaics, ivory carvings, and illuminations? 
which have escaped the destruction of Moslem fkna 
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ticisiu, abundantly indicate the beauty of those more 
considerable works we have lost. 

Seven or eight Greek Christian compositions were 
mentioned in a former lecture, as having' been 
standards to the Italian painters, from w^hich they 
scarcely ventured to deviate for ages, viz.. The 
creation of Adam and of Eve, the Nativity,* the 
Transfiguration, the Crucifixion, the Besurreotion, the 
Glorification, the Last Judgment,*!' with some others ; 
those amply prove that the sacred fiame remained in 
Greece which kindled light and life in the modem 
arts of Western Europe. 

Grecian composition may be traced in the biblical 
basso-relievos of Orvieto by Nicolas and John Fisani ; 
in the noble bronzes of the life of Christ on the 
pulpitfi of St. Lorenzo in Florence, by Donatello ; on 
the bronze gates of St. John's Baptistery, in the same 
oity>by Lorenzo Ghiberti, and in the paintings of 
Baffaelle and Michael Angelo. 

The Greek poets conducted their works tm a plan 
of composition which equally.govems painting and 
sculpture. 

Homer's Iliad is a whole, united in its parts by 
connection, and varied by gradation. 

The sentiment throughout is wrath, beginning 
with the dissension of the kings, continued by the 
vengeance of the Trojans, and ended by the de- 
struction of Troy's hope and bulwark in the death 

♦ See Plates II. XXXV. XXXVI. t Plate XXXIX. 
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of Hector. The cbanaoters have a varied iadm- 
doality. 

Achilles is the hero who, like the stin, enlightens 
and heats all by the blaze of his presenoe; his 
absence is darkness and dismay. 
> There is the same unity in conaeotiQn and. ^ar 
dation of characters and circumstances to be found m 
the Prometheus of .£schylus« 

Vulcan, Force and Strength, Mercury, Ooean, «»d 
the Nymphs are but oontingents to the adannsQ^ 
tine spirit of Prometheus, whom the threats of Jii*> 
piter could not move, nor convulsions of the universe 
terrify : the interest is in hinii to which the minister- 
ing Tiolenoe, admonition, consolation Kxt tendemen 
of the inferior characters, give subordinate relati^au • 

The principles of composition require that :tbe 
story should be a perfect whole, and that one eba* 
raoter should be supreme, to which all the inf^or 
ones should have some relation by coBnectioQ 49 
separation. The individual variety of charaoter 19 
equally in the order of nainre. 

Aristotle and Horace, in their *^Art of Poelsy," 
(besides the above mentioned,) propose varLqos 
rules, which equally govern Ihe poet, painter^and 
sculptor; and that no doubt may be esitertainoi 
concerning the practioe of the ancient artists, Hosaoo 
tells us that ^ the poet and painter are regulated by 
the same principles.* 

For the sake of clearness, the rules of ocanpositifili 
shall be given under distinct heads :— * y- 
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IHrst, A poet speaks by words. 

The painter and sculptor by action* 

Aotion siiigly, or in series : — -the subject of com- 
position being comprised in the arts of design, thus 
the story of Laocoon is told by the agony of the &,ther 
and sons, inextricably wound about in the fulda of 
serpents. 

The anger of Achilles i» shewn by drawing his 
sword on Agamemnon in the councH of the kings. 
Abd every actioli is more perfect as it comprehends 
ab indication of the past, with a certainty of the end, 
Itt the moment chosen. 

Ananias, ifigJling in the oontraotioBB of death at 
Uie fbet of St. Peter, proves a divine authority in the 
apoJ9tle's rebuke, whilst Sapphira, coonting the silver, 
leads to the nature of his offence. See Bi^aelle's 
Oat*toon. 

" In the group of Hflfamon and Ajiiigoaei he supports 
Ihe expiring woman^ whilst he kills himself with 
iiie same sword whidi slew her» shewing his death 
to be a consequence of hers; 

Expression distinguishes the species of action in 
the whole and in all the parts ; in the faces, figures, 
limbfi) and extremities. Whether the story be heroic 
grvre^ or tender, it is the very soul of compositipn— 
it animates its ciiaracters and gradations, as the 
human soul doth the body and limbs — it engages the 
attention, and excites an interest which compensates 
Ibr a multitude of defects — ^whilst the most admirable 
execution, without a just and lively expression, will 
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be disregarded as laborious inanity, or eomiemned aa 
an illuaory endeavour to impose on tbe feelinga and 
the understanding. 

The genercd forms of masses in composition barf 
been enumerated and ably described by tl&e professor 
of painting ; but as these particularly eoncem tbe 
sculptor, whose whole study is form, a repetition 
will not be useless. 

The foims are the pyramid erect, inrerted, or 
lateral, the circle and the oval ; they may be xadi«ted> 
and the whole will have a flame-like undulation in 
effect, from the ever-Tarying succession of curves in 
the outline and action (^ the human figure. 

The parts will be more simple and rectilinear i^ 
repose, more angular in violent action^* and par- 
taking of gentle curves when the subject is tender, 
and the person elegant: when the limbs are entwined 
as struggling, or in any sympathetic act either 
of force or tenderness, the joints, the general curves 
and views of the limbs, should never be exactly 
and meohanioally the same, but partake df the 
wonderfdl variety of nature, in which all flMses^ all 
bodies, and all efforts are different. This gives life 
and motion. 

What has been said above is equally applicaUe 
to the group or basso-relievo, but the application 
must be accommodated to the subject. 

The entire group is independent of back groundy 
and that additional contrast or effect produced by 

* Athenian and A miman. 
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the adjunction of secondary figures and objects ; it is 
one whole, whose idea is perfect, and action satis- 
fectory in itself ; it is to be seen in every view, and 
each view must exhibit a different group, preserving 
a succession of beautiful forms and distinct lines, 
without impairing the enei^ of sentiment. 

The basso-relievo may be oonsidei'ed in e>ffeat as 
a picture without colouring, whose back-ground is 
light, a little subdued, the figures thereon being 
chiefly of the middle tint, with touches of strong 
dark in the depths, and bright lights on the higher 
projections. This species of sculpture is not in* 
tended to be seen in many views like the entire 
group ; but it has this advantage, that more groups 
than one may be on the same back-ground, and 
sometimes a successiion of events in the same story ; 
a greater force is given to harmony, or contrast of 
lines, by the number of groups and figures, as well as 
the projection of their shadows. 

The ancients, who considered simplicity as a 
oharacteristio of perfectk>n, represented stories by 
a single row of figures in the bas-relief, by which 
Hie whole outline of the figure or group, the energy 
of action, the concatenation of limbs, the flight or 
flow of drapery were seen with little interruption ; 
bat there are instances of the best times in low 
relievo, where many horsemen are advancing before 
eaoh other, the nearer horse hiding the hinder parts 
of the preceding, and sometimes part of the rider, 
without causing the least confusion of effect, as in 
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the frieze from the Temple of Minerva in Lotll 
Elgin's collection. 

There are noble examples, also, of groups laid 
figures rushing in the same reiterated line through 
the composition ; but even in basso-relievo, it must 
be remembered, the work is sculpture, which allows 
no picturesque addition or effect of back-ground; 
the story must be told, and the field occupied by the 
figure and acts of man. 

All art, as the imitation of nature, must be allied 
by the same relations, and submit to the same I&'Wb 
which govern nature itself: thus, a certain view of 
tiie human figure is most fit to express its spring 
and motion in running or striking, and consequently 
the quantity of the figure seen in that view; another 
quantity will more properly belong to a different 
exertion or repose. 

The story may require that the upper part of 
one figure should be principal, whilst, perhaps, the 
lower parts are concealed by an intervening object'; 
some figui'es may be running in different directions, 
more crowded, or separate. To regulate these spaces 
and quantities harmoniously, concerns the sculptor 
in his composition, equally with the poet or musician 
in theirs. This is to be done by the same means, 
aocording to different modes of manifestation; and 
the 3rds, 6ths, and 8ths, with their subdivisions, 
taken by gross calculation in the arts of design, 
not exact measurement, will produce the same 
agreeable effect in lines, light and shadow, space 
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and the arraDgeinents of colours, as is produoed by 
similar quantities in music. 

One simple instance only shall be given of 
opposition, and another of harmony, in lines- and 
quantities ;* two equal curves, set with either their 
convex or concave laces to each other, produce 
opposition ; but unite two curves of different si^e and 
segment, they will produce that harmonious line, 
termed graceful, in the human figure. 

Concerning the quantity of light and shadow in 
a group, if the light be one-third, and shadow two- 
thirds, the effect will be bold. If the light be one 
part, and the shade four, it will be still bolder, and 
accord with a tragic or terrific action; but the 
more general effect of sculpture is two-thirds of 
light on the middle of the group, with a small pro- 
portion of very dark shadow in the deeper hollows* 

An attention to the materials of sculpture will 
naturally lead us to the description of its legitimate 
subjects. The grey solemn tints of stone, the beau* 
tiful semi-transparent purity of marble, the golden 
splendour, or corroding darkened green of bronsMi, 
reject as incongruous all subjects and charaoten 
which have not some dignity or elevation. 

The awful simplicity of those forms whose eyes 
have neither colour nor brilliancy, and whose limbs 
have not the glow of circulation, strikes the first 

^ Opposition and harmony of lines. 
OppoBitioii ) ( ( ) 
Harmony /. }, 
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view of the beholder as beings of a different order 
from himself. 

Angels, spiritnal ministers, embodied virtues, 
departed worthies, the patriot or general benefactor, 
shining in the splendour of his deeds, or gloomy an^ 
consuming memorials of the great in former ages— 
such subjects distinguish temples, churches, palaces, 
courts of justice, and the open squares of cities. At 
the same time that they symbolize their several 
purposes, they may be comprehended in the three 
classes of sublime, heroic, and tender. 

The sublime represents all supernatural acts and 
appearances, such as assemblies of the gods, or faUs 
of the giants, &c. In the higher class of Christian 
subjects are the different acts of Creation, the 
Angels appearing to the Shepherds, the Transfigu- 
ration, the Ascension, and the Judgment. 

In this class can be nothing common in idea, 
person, or action ; the idea, whether simple or com- 
plex, must be such as cannot be seen in nature ; the 
beauty and dignity of the persons should be more 
than human, and the action, whether forcible or 
pathetic, should be action in its essence. 

Of the heroic class of compositions, we may account 
the battles of the Athenians and Amazons, and of 
the Athenians and Persians, in the Temples of Mi- 
nerva and Theseus in Athens, and the Temple of 
Apollo at Phigalia, with such subjects as the story 
of Orestes, and the death of iEgisthus, in the ancient 
basso-relievos. 
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Of the tender, or pathetic, are the Death of 
Meleager, Antiope comforted by Zethus and Am- 
phion ; to which may be added, such Christian 
subjects as Michael Angelo's Holy Family and 
Charity : for although these last two are paintings, 
their compositions are so perfectly sculptural, that 
they may, without impropriety, be admitted into the 
present arrangement. 

Another class of subjects may be observed among 
the ancient basso-relievos, which may be termed the 
graceful, from the prevalence of elegant female 
figures in the pageants of marine divinities, or in the 
festive choruses. 

The characteristics of Grecian composition, in the 
best ages, are simplicity and distinctness, in all the 
examples of painting and sculpture which have come 
down to us.* Where the story does not require 
much action, it is told by gentle movements, and the 
figures, whether grouped or single, have a sufficient 
portion of plain back ground left about them to 
shew the general lines with the forms of the limbs 
and draperies perfectly intelligible. 

Where complication and force of action may be 
required, it is done with a grace of concatenation 
which adds continuity to the act, without causing 
it to be less distinct. And in such as are all agitaticm 
and violence, the force of striking, the rush of flight, 
the agony of dying, and the prostration of the dead, 
in which union of action is enforced by repetition, 

♦ Hesperides. 
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and differ^Qice of situation by coiitrast,»^BtiH 'tiie 
aame distinotnesd is preeerred.* 

In the great compoflttions ci modem tianee, iB» 
Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, and tk« FsM t/t 
the Angels, by Rubens, there are nraltittides and 
legions in oomparison with the separate figuiies and 
single groups in the most considerable of the anoiei¥fi 
works. The beholder is thundenstruok by angels 
&lling in groups and forked masses^ amalgamatmg 
in the vivid flashes, and darkening in the sulphtn-ous 
smoke, in the various dismay, horror, terror, and 
torpor of deadened intellect in their lost condi-Bou. 
In this picture the undulation of groups, the play of 
lines, the entwining of limbs, and the breadth and 
quantities of light and shade, may be studied by the 
painter and sculptor with equal advMitage. 

The Last Judgment, by Michael Angelo, is, how*- 
ever, a more consummate work, and the par^tit from 
which Bubens's Fall of the Angels has derived its 
being. 

If the Judgment is inferior to the Falling Angels 
in general effect — in the breadth of light and shade 
— the strength of approaching parts — the gradual 
distance of those which retreat, by diffusion cf 
middle tint and the vivid variegations of reflex, it is 
superior in the sublimity and extent of charaoief 
and action — in the gradations of sentiment and 
passion, from exalted beatitude to the abyss of hope^ 
less destruction — in the kinds and species of these* 
* Pbigalift, in the Boyal Academy. 
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d^greet^-^in relations to the theological and cardmal 
virtues, opposed to the sotob deadly sins — ^in force 
of conception— in imcconman, original, distinct, and 
fit appropriation in the groups or separate figures. 
The sentiment of partieular figures and groups is in 
the wholei, and all the parts. penetrating, synipa« 
ttiietiC) and true. 

Deapair plunges headlong downwiurds ; the Ml of 
the contentious is aided b^ strife and blows; the 
malignant,, drawn downwards by the fiends, ia tor^ 
tti^nted in hi» way by the biting serpent; for some 
there is a terrific contest between angels and in- 
femato** 

Among the bappy, brotherly love is evident in 
three figures whicb shoot upwards together, whose 
faces, seen a little beyond each other, appear to be 
reflections of the same self; several rise to the 
heavenly region by the attractions of puriiy, piety» 
and charity. 

In this stupendous work, in addition to the genius 
of the mighty master, ihe mechanical powers and 
movements of the figure, its anatomical energy and 
forms, are shewn by such perspective of the most 
difficult positions, as surpass any examples left by 
tha ancients on a fiat sur&ce or low relief, and are 
only to be equalled in kind, but not in the piiopor- 
tion of application, in the front and dic^onal views 
of the Laoooon, and all the views of the Boxerl, 
which are both entire groups. 

♦ See Fiato XZXVn. 
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By Buoh observations on ihese works, so.&r as 
oompoBition and dee^ are eommon to the sktor 
arts, the sonlptor perceivos the eeofie and powttr of 
his own art. 

It is true, that sublime and extensiTe .w^rks ace 
seldom required in the sktw and difficslt proeess of 
sculpture ; but he who lores the honourable exeraise 
of his art, and the intelleotaal delight of worthy 
exertion, will endeavour to prepare himself for all 
diiBoulties : besides, the oombinations and particnlar 
groups will be more or less (xmcemed in the studios 
of every day ; and as the eleotric fluid pervades all 
matter, so the same spirit and principles whicb 
inform these works, penetrate the whole study of 
the human figure. 

The lines of (Srecian composition enchant the 
beholder by their harmokiy and. p^rfidotion ; and tbjs 
portion of study seems to have been highly improved 
by Pamphilus, the learned Macedonian painter, who 
denied that any one could succeed in the study <ji 
painting without arithmetic and geometry. The 
application of these two sciences is very evident in 
the arts of design : by arithmetic, the proportions, of 
the human figure and other animals are reckoned, 
and the quantities of bodies, superficies, or light and 
shade ascertained; geometry gives lines and dia- 
grams for the motion, outline, and drapery, of the 
figure, regulated by the harmony of agreeable pro- 
portions, or the opposition of contrast. The effect is 
evident in the groups of Jjaocoon and the Boxers, 
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the bas-relief of the Niobe family, and that of the 
rape of Proserpine ; but this magic bond of arrange* 
ment was utterly lost when the other perfections of 
Grecian genius were overwhelmed in barbarism, nor 
in any degree recovered until late in the resurrection 
of the arts, and then they were reproduced by the 
same means which had discovered them* 

The study of geometry became more general, and 
had been applied with more success to the improve- 
ment of science and art, after the learned Greeks, 
who fled from Constantinople, settled in Italy. 

Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo were 
greedy partakers in this abundant harvest of know- 
ledge. Michael Angelo* shewed his sensibility to 
the play of lines in his picture of the Holy Family, 
in which the Virgin, sitting on the ground, receives 
the infant Jesus, whom Joseph, stooping behind, 
presents over her right shoulder. 

Leonardo da Vinci, who had devoted much time 
to mechanical and geometrical studies, composed the 
Contest for the Standard, intended to be painted in 
^e great hall of the old palace of Florence. This 
was indeed a prodigy in modem advancement, and 
the first great example of complicated grouping since 
the arts flourished in ancient Greece. 

Michael Angelo's mind seems at this time to have 
been employed on the powers, forms, and views of 
the human figure singly ; and perhaps the admirable 
grroups in the ceiling, and the Lsust Judgment, of the 

♦ See Plate XXXVUL 
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Sifitine Ohapel, were the consequence of Leonardo 
da Vinci's example. We are eure the several hunts 
of the lions, hippopotamus, and crocodile, were 
painted bj Eubens in emulation, if not imitation, of 
Leonardo's Battle of the Standard ; and such is their 
merit, that in them you see the men strike, tiie 
horses kick, the wild aJiimals roaring, turn and rend 
•their hunters, with a grandeur of lines equal to the 
vivacity of EKstion and passion. In comparing these 
with similar subjects in ancient basso-relievos, par- 
ticularly with those on the arch of Constantine, in 
which Trajan hunts the lion and boar, modem 
genius shines with uncommon brilliancy, and Trajan 
with' his followers, and the animals they attack, are 
tame, insipid, and unnatural. 

In comparing ancient and modem compositions, 
we shall find the excellence of each was derived 
from the systems and moral habits of the times and 
countries. The Greeks admired, encouraged, and 
cultivated personal beauty by gymnastic exercises 
and public rewards in the Olympian meeting of the 
states ; consequently, what they admired they repre- 
sented. The most choice selection of countenance 
and form, the most elegant display in the folds of 
drapery, were seen in their councils of divinities ; in 
combats and heroic adventures, grace, elasticity of 
action, and personal courage were conspicuous. 

The modem arts have been more zealotusly 
employed to commemorate the acts and events t)f 
that dispensation which governs their conduct, and 
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determines their future condition ; and even in their 
oelebrations and memorials of political occurrences, 
Qr . private characters, they are always oombination« 
of the moral virtues, or the influences of providential 
direction. , What has been done, and what may be 
done from such subjeotsi is proved by Michael 
Angek>'s Old Testament,* and Judgment, in the Sis- 
tipe Chapel — the Calling of S. Paul, and the Martyr- 
dom of S. Peter, in the Pauline Chapel — the Plagnes 
in the last days of the Church, by Signorelli, in the 
Cathedral of Orvieto — the cartoons of Eaphael — the 
scriptural basso-relievos by John and Nicholas 
Pisani,f Donatello,|: and Lorenzo Ghiberti.§ These 
subjects are more than sufficient to employ the 
greatest human powers, comprehending whatever is 
most sublime or beautiful in energy or repose — 
most tender, most affectionate, most forcible, or most 
terrific. 

An additional distinction between the subjects of 
ancient and modem composition is occasioned by 
parental affection, and domestic charities, being 
cherished in the Christian dispensation much more 
powerfully than in the Grecian codes : to these 
graces of benevolence we owe those lovely groups — 
the Holy Families of BafGsielle and Correggio, and the 
Charity |1 of Michael Angelo, unequalled by any 
ancient composition of a mother and children, and 
one of the finest groups in existence. 

i •See Plate XXIH. t Adam and Eve. X EDtombing. 
' § Bronze gates, GiTing tbe Law. jj See Plate X:s:2LIY. 
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In a discourse on the composition of sculptiuc^ 
some obeerYations may be expected on aepnlchrsil 
monuments and equestrian statues; but little nee4 
be said concerning them at present, because the 
sculptor capable of producing a fine group, or alto^ 
relievo of three or more figures, need only limit tk& 
compass of his powers, or submit them , to archi- 
tectural arrangements, and he will execute either 
one or the other without diffic^l^}^ Two or thre|^ 
examples will be sufficient. A monumeint to Sir 
Francis Vere, Westminster Abbey* — ^the Tomb ojf 
Madame Langhahn* — and Michael Angelo^s design 
for Julius II.'s monument — a description of it .i| 
given in the lecture on English sculpture (pa^ 27^ 
But let him always remember, that the entire grou|f 
and the alto- or basso-relievo, are the only legitimate 
sculpture. 

All those monuments of the latex Italian schoolt in 
which entire figures are mingled with those, of low 
relief on pyramidal back-grounds, are mean attempts 
to unite the efifects and perspective of painting witli 
the force and severity of sculpture, as ineffectui^ ae 
injudicious, and as they partake in the qualities o/ 
both arts, cannot properly be ranked in either. 

The sculptor must not forget that his art is limit^ 
in comparison with painting; colours and tbeijr 
eifects are beyond his bound; whether the act, he 
represents was performed in the bright mid-day eirnr 
shine or the darkness of midnight concerns him not, 

♦ See Plates H. UI. 
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his forms must be equally perfect, and his expression 
equally decided. Even basso-relief, a tree or two, 
some rude stone, a flat column, or a wall, slightly 
marked in the back-ground, must indicate a forest, a 
mountain, or a palace, without detailing a portrait 
of their component parts. 

Such are the limits which circumscribe tha sculp- 
tor; but it is a limitation by which he is in a 
measure delivered from the restraints of time and 
space, which strengflien his powers by concentration, 
and by which he is privileged to disregard inferior 
objects for the human figure, the most perfect of all 
forms, with all the gradations of intelligence, 
affection, sentiment, action, or passion, capable of 
being expressed in it, individually or in numbers, 
and in the different orders of being, from the exalted 
supernatural agent to the lower gradations which 
terminate in brutal nature. 

What has been delivered comprises some of the 
rules for composing, and observations on composi- 
tion, the most obvious, and perhaps not the least 
useful. They have been collected from the best 
works and the best writings, examined and com- 
pared with their principles in nature. Such a com- 
prehensive view may be useful to the younger 
student, in pointing his way, preventing error, and 
shemng the needful materials; but, after all, he ^ 
must perform the work himself. All rules, all 
critical discourses, can but awaken the intelligence, 
and stimulate the will, with advice and directions 
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for a beginning of that which is to be done. They 
may be compared to the scaffolding for raising a 
magnificent palaoe; it is neither the building nor 
the decoration, but it is the workman's indispensable 
help in erecting the walls which enclose the 
apartments, and which may afterwards be ^uiehed 
with the most splendid ornaments. 

Every painter and sculptor feels the conviction 
that a considerable portion of science is requisite to 
the productions of liberal art ; but he will be equally 
convinced that whatever is produced from principles 
and rules only, added to the most exquisite manual 
labour, is no more than a mechanical work. Senti- 
ment is the life and soul of fine art ; without it, it is 
all a dead letter. Sentiment gives a sterling value, 
an irresistible charm, to the rudest imagery or most 
unpractised scrawL By this quality a firm alliance 
is formed with the affections in all works of art. 
With an earnest watchfulness for their preservation, 
we are made to perceive and feel the most sublime 
and terrific subjects, following the course of senti- 
ment through the current and mazes of intelligence 
and passion to the most delicate and tender ties and 
sympathies of affection; — the benign exertions of 
spiritual natures ; the tremendous fall of rebel 
Angels or Titans ; the immoveable fortitude or con- 
tending enei^ of patriotism ; the sincerity of friend- 
ship, and the irresistible harmony of connubial, 
maternal, fraternal, and filial love. 

Such effects are produced by the communication of 
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tbe ai*tist*s own choicest feelings and faculties, em- 
. bodied and enforced by the uninterrupted and con- 
stant observation and imitation of whatever is 
fiUikinglj excellent in nature. 

In these discourses on subjects extensive and 
various in their relations will be found many defects, 
both of matter and example, and some of these the 
author is not ashamed to acknowledge may exist 
beyoad the limits of his intelligence to perceive, or 
hu power to correct; yet he cherishes a hope of 
removing some of the errors, and adding such im- 
provements as his abilities permit, with a desire 
that the lectures on sculpture may in time become 
a portion not unworthy c^ the noble theory and plan 
of education for the sist^ artS) aa pursued in the 
Boyal Academy. 
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LECTUEE Vn. 



STYLE. 



The iniarodaction to a tbeorj, whether of soienoe or 
art, {^raetioal or abslraoied, should ooniam enah a 
eompendiotis view of the subject as will comiect all 
the branches or members widi the i^inciple on 
whioh they d&pefod for their eBSBatial quality and 
peculiar oharacteristic distinction ; so that our vievr 
of the whole should oomprehend the parts of whkli 
it is composed, and our inquiries eonoeoming the parte 
should be guided and regulated by that commjun piin 
oiple in whioh they are all united. 

This universal and indispensable maadm, applied 
to a oourse of lectures on sculpture, will nataraHj 
lead us to some well-known quality whioh origiiiatoB 
in the birth of the art itself — ^increases in its growth 
— strengthens in its vigour»->attains the full measue 
of beauty in the perfection of its parent caause— and, 
in its decay, withers and expires. Such a quality 
will define the stages of its progress, and will mark 
the degrees of its debasement; — ^it will point out 
how, askd when, proportions were obtained by mea- 
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snre and calculation — when geometrical figures, more 
simple or complicated, decided form — how the har- 
mony of lines in composition produce energy by 
contrast, and sympathy by assimilation. Such a 
quality immediately determines to our eyes and 
understanding the hacbarous attempt of the ignorant 
savage — ^the humble labour of the mere workman — 
the highest examples of <aft conducted by science, 
ennobled by philosophy, and perfected by the zealous 
and extensive study of nature. 
. This dasidngnifthiiiig quality is understood by the 
ierm. sdyle, in the arta of ddaigxu This term, at first, 
^var applied :IO' poeity^ mid the dtyl& of Hefner and 
Findftr nrasl haive been iuoiliar long before Phidifts 
or Zetcdffw^e known ; but| ili process of time, as 
Hvo poet wrote with his style or pen, «ad the 
designer sloedxjhed ividi kis style or pi^oil, the name 
cff the inEdsmment was £uiiiliarly tu^ed to express the 
gexiiu8'aadpr()d]iictitonB t)f the writer aaid the artist ; 
and this symbolical, mode of speakji^ h$s continued 
irotn the- earliest: times through the classical dges, 
the : veivivaL of arts and le^r% down to ttbe present 
-uRMient^ orally irlteUigible, and^is now strength- 
ened by the Bsanterri^tidd user an4' authority of the 
BDseieiiis Olid ifa&iirodezaft. 

And here we moy temarfc, that as by the term 
stn^lsiEwe des^hate the several stag^ of progression, 
is^bv^ment^ xirdeelimeiof the art^ so by the same 
ttfrrm, and at the same tina^, we more indirectly 
nfysr to tlie piogreis of the human mind, and states 
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of society ; for snob as the habits of the moid are, 
6udi will be the works, and snob objects ws the 
understanding and tbe afeotions dwell most tppon, 
will be most readily executed by tbe band& TkwB 
tbe savage depends on cdubs, spears, and axes for 
safety and defence against bis enemies, and on bis 
oars or paddles for tbe guidance of bis canoe tbrougb 
tbe waters : tbese, tberefore, engage a suitable por- 
tion of bis attention, and, witb incredible labour, be 
makes tbem tbe most convenient possible for. bis 
purpose ; and, as a certain consequence, because 
usefulness is a property of beauty, be frequently 
produces suob an elegance of form as to astonish the 
more civilized and cultivated of his specie&* He 
will even superadd to tbe elegance of form an addi- 
tional decoration in relief on tbe sur&oe of the in- 
strument, a wave*line, a zig-eag, or tbe tie of a band, 
imitating suob simple objects as bis wants and occu- 
pations render familiar to bis observation-— «ucb as 
tbe first twilight of science in bis mind enables bim 
to comprehend. Thus fiur bis endeavours are crowned 
witb a certain portion of suocess ; but if be extend 
bis attempts to the human form, or the attributes of 
divinity, bis rude conceptions and untaught mmd 
produce only images of lifeless deformity, or of horror 
and disgust 

When we consider these weak and ineffident 

■ 

attempts for a moment, witb what astonisbniient i^all 
we turn to tbe almost breathing statue, whose miliiic 

* New Zeal&nd canoe. 
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fleah seems yielding to the touch ! whose balance 
alarms with the expectation of movement I whose 
oolxitteiuuice beams with the sweetest charities of 
humanity I or^ like the Jove of Phidias (if it were 
possible)^ adds to the interest of religion. In these 
opposite descriptions we contemplate the productions 
of man just emei^ng from gross and savage nature, 
and civilized man, formed to moral habits, intelleo- 
tnal enjoyments, and delighting to trace the Creator 
in bis works* 

Such is the difference between the beginning and 
the perlection of art. To mark this prepress and its 
gradations is the object of our present inquiry : nor 
will our time be tmprofitably employed ; for ifi by 
the characteristics of style, we caa secure landmarks 
on the road to exceUeiuse, we may avoid the danger 
of deviating into the paths of error. 

The characters of style may be properly arranged 
under two heads — ^the natural and the ideaL 

The natural style may be defined thus : a repre- 
aeniaiaon c^ the human form, according to the distinc- 
tioiis of sex and age, in action or repose, expressing 
the a£fections of the souL 

The same words may be used to define the ideal 
at^le, but they must be followed by this addition — 
*« selected from such perfect examples as may excite 
in our minds a conception of the supernatural." 

By these definitions will be understood, that the 
natural style is peculiar to humanity, and the ideal 
to spirituality and divinity. 
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In our puntdt of tMs stibjeot we are aware of libe 
pTopenBity to imitation common in all, by whicli. ottr 
knowledge of surrounding objects is increased, and 
our intellectual ^stcuHies are defeated ; and we co^- 
sequently find in most countries attempts to copy the 
human figure, in early times, equally barbarous, 
whether they were the production of India, Babylob', 
Germany, Mexico, or Otaheite. They equidly 
partake in the common defi)imitieB of great heads, 
monstrous fe^^es, diminutive and mis-shapen bo£dii^ 
and limbs. We shall, however, say no more of theae 
abortions, as they really have no nearer oonnectiota: 
with style than the child's first attempts to write ^^ 
alphabet, can claim with the poef s inspiration or the' 
argument and description of the orator. 

We shall now proceed to mark the character, and 
trace the progress of style, not &om the eaiiiest' 
dawn, but rather from the suniise of human intel- 
ligence, when the imitative faculty is asaisted b}' 
rule, and corrected by reflection— when Hie repre^* 
seniation partakes, in some degree, of man^s dignity' 
in countenance and figure. In this state we fitid' 
painting and sculpture among the l^yptians, whoee 
application to geometry, and inquiries condeitui^ 
the animal structure, enabled them to give a general, 
though imperfect, propordon and outiine to their 
figures, whose forms, however, were more determine 
by simple geometrical lines, l^an a scrupulous atlen* 
tion to nature. 

Professions in Egypt (as before observed) being 



^ea:editar7, t}ie ^on .was obligeid to i<Alow bis. father's 
Q9Cupatio]3^ and as the same partiotilar talait coiiXd 
^ot.be expected through a se]|ies of .generatioos^ the 
paJnting or sculpture would have Uttte concern with 
g^ius, or ettudyji theij. productions would b^ deter-* 
n^ip^ed by the femijy recipe, and the works inu^ .be 
lueol^fijuiijal lab<{iiir», Diot liberal art. 

TJ^e prppprtions of J^gyptiau figjirw are afepwt 
s^jrpu.h^ad&in heights— im .l?^lighter wprks^of paintiog 
^^krelieyo fye^qp^ntij m9X^i ik^ bre^tb of tbes 
figure agr^iaiftg witb tl^e height. The face m gene- 
i;^y you4i^ful,,eyen,when a beard,, in the form of a 
P9g, ie -addqd,t9 the chin — we n>ay;«upp!C«e intended 
t^ : signify advancennent in y^ars. . The nose, eyes, 
eyebrows, mouth, ,and eactended line of the obei^k*, 
ar^, for^ned .<^f simpler curM^s than are u$naUy se^n 
i^ ^atn^o. T'he o^ui^^^tenaQx^ greatly reseml^ eaeb 
othe^, and. tbe expression is plaeid, with a mixture 
of :cuniung» ,Th^ ahonlders, are high and forward; 
the. body, warded .only by the projoctipn of the .breast 
a^ abdcoqen,. being narrow above the hips. The^ 
af:|l«l are ye^n4fid, gradually tftpering from the 
Rboulder.d^wnwailds to the elbows bend of the aitn 
au^ wrists witheii,t any resemblance to fprm of bone 
an^ tend^^n in tbose joints.. , The thighs and legs 
f(»noed by^ir g^ipQ^ml rounded, reaemblmce to n^t^ore, 
bat ^i^aUj defioieid^^witib ih^ arum as toignocance 
of' and in^orrectnffiS; in the joints. The oalf of 
the leg, and the form of the tibia in the front view^ 
as well as • the hands and feet^ are careless and xtn- 
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decided. The fingers and toes are rounded, pamUel 
to each other, straight, and without distinction of 
joints. 

The attitudes of Egyptian statues have little 
variety ; if standing, one leg is a little advanced, th/e^ 
arms hang down close to the sides ; sometimes one 
arm is laid across the breast. Figures sitting on 
seats have the legs and thighs forming right angles 
in the side view, and in front the legs are parallel to 
each other. Sometimes the figure sits on the ground, 
with the legs drawn near the body in parallel lines ; 
sometimes the figure is kneeling. 

In the historical or allegoiical bas-relievos of tlie 
Egyptians, their subjects are composed in the most 
evident and common manner, certainly without arti- 
fice or system, on the one hand, as, on the other, thej 
are devoid of elegance or choice. 

The drapery of the Egyptian statues is close, and 
seldom interrupted by folds. 

The Egyptian animals are superior works of art to 
their human statues ; and a reason for this is, that 
inferior animals are more easily represented. 

The style of Egyptian sculpture is simplicity in 
the extreme, and the magnitude of their colossal 4 
works is awful ; but the simplicity is so excessive, 
that one face, and one set of forms, have extended an 
universal monotony of resemblance, as far as possible, 
through the diflferences of age and sex. The surface 
of the body and limbs betrays great ignorance in 
the knowledge of the bones, muscles, and tendons. 
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which produce the forms in the surface; and although 
this people have been celebrated for their skill in 
geometry, their basso-relievos and painted composi- 
tions demonstrate that they had not advanced suffi- 
ciently to determine the baladfce and motion of the 
human figure by the rules of that science. 

The Egyptian sculptors astonish us by their inde- 
fatigable labour, but, considered as artists, they are 
but beginners; their works little more than bodies 
without souls, the dead letter of the art, whose 
purpose was, symbolically, to deliver an historical 
fact, a philosophical precept, or a divine mystery ; 
but never to charm by life, sentiment, heroic power^ 
or spiritual beauty* 

The Hindu sculpture has been thought to resemble 
the Egyptian ; but the latter nation has given greater 
beauty to the countenance, with a better proportion 
to the figure, although some smaller Hindu works 
of bronze and ivory have the detail of parts finished 
with great delicacy ; and the events of Hindu mytho- 
logy have furnished various extraordinary and poetical 
compositions,* more singular and elegant than have 
been hitherto seen in the published antiquities of 
Bgj-pt. 

The arts of design in China have been also supposed 
to bear some resemblance to those of Egypt ; but the 
architecture is wholly different in character and 
principle. The sculpture of the two nations seems 

* Yisbnu's Elephant, Horse, and Goose. From Moorc*s Hindu 
Pantlieon. 
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to have little in common; and wbatever paintkig 
they practised in ancient times might be native, or 
foi^ign, received from India or Greece, but, for 
centuries past, we know too much of their intercouEse 
with Europe not to i>Q sqxq that their best works 
have been matured by foreign instruction. 

Having incidentally mentioned the arts of these 
two countries in relation to those of Egypt, we will 
proceed in our inquiries concerning style, by an 
examination of early works in Gi'eece. 

Fortunately for us, we have a mass of undoubted 
evidence existing, so extensive in its nature, and 
yet so perfect in coincidence, as will excite surprise 
when we consider the succeeding tides of destruction 
it has escaped, and the long series of ages it has 
endured* 

Homer and Hesiod have introduced us to so 
accurate a knowledge of the military, rural, and 
domestic habits of the heroic ages, and have dis* 
tinguished the persons with such peculiar character 
and life, that we seem to ourselves acquainted and 
intimate with the kings, warriors, judges, elders^ 
husbandmen, and shepherds ; we are present in their 
councils, their encounters for fame and victory ; we 
partake in the culture of their fields, and tiie abun-- 
dance of their harvests, and the still, clear evenmg : 
with them we watch the sky, the Hyades, th© 
Pleiades, Orion's strength, the Bear, and all the 
glittering stars which crown the heavens ! 

We are now familiar with the plans and militaiy 
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arcMtecture of Mjcenee * Argos, and Tiryns, Cyclo- 
pean works, the dominion and residence of Agamemnon 
and his ancestors, as published by Sir William Gell, 
but previously discovered and drawn by M. Fauvel, 
llie French consul in Athens. 

Another source of information concerning Greek 
style and design will be found in the painted vases, 
and early coins of the country :f the numerous collec- 
tions 6i Vases published by Sir William Hamilt<>n', 
Tischbein, Millin, Millingen, &c. form an endless 
treasure to the artist and the antiquary, supplying 
every species of example and illustration. 

Coincident and satisfactory information concerning 
early Greece expands in proportion with the progress 
of that people towards the high rank they occupied 
among the nations of antiquity. Their theologians, 
philosophers, poets, statesmen, mathematicians, anato- 
mists, and artists, have left unerring guides in theiji' 
writings and monuments, for us to trace the. steps by 
which they reached excellence, and by that means to 
determine the different styles and characters of their 
works. 

We may in this place repeat a popular observation, 
that the institutions and climate of Greece were 
equally fiivourable to personal beauty, and conse- 
quently to the study of painting and sculpture ; for 
as the gemal sunshine and mild breezes rendered 
only light clothing requisite, and in some cases 
rejected the incumbrance wholly, the body and limbs 
* See Plate XI Y. t Macedonia or Thiace. 

K 
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being oommoiily seen, naturally led to the oontem- 
plation of form in the human fignre, and oomparboQot 
beauty in the parts between one subject and anotber. 
The Pentathlon, or five Olympic games, of wrest- 
ling, boxing, throwing the quoit, running, and ridbg 
one or more horses at full speed, engaged aH tbe 
noble youth of Greece in the honourable contest, ind 
improved the powers of the body and limbs by^ 
force of exertion, and added grace to beanty by faoilfty 
of motion. Of what importance this power ^sA 
beauty of person, accompanied by soch dexterity «^ 
agility, was to the possessor we are informed by^^e 
consequences : a conqueror in one of the gaM^ wte 
honoured as if he returned ^om the conquest of 
foreign enemies — crowned with oliVe — diawn to*' tie 
city in a chariot by four horses — and a breadi W8A 
made in the wcdl for his entrance; his statue tro6 
erected in the sacred wood, and the most celebrated 
poet sang his praises. He that obtained the piiee 
three times, was complimented with a statue, the 
portrait of his fece, and the particular lineaments of 
his figure. Among the celebrations of this kind were 
verses which hail the conqueror by name, with Ifce 
epithet of KoAos, the Beautiful; and, indeed, the 
sublimeet of their philosophers do not fail in their 
discourses, with a pious reverence, to refer this beauty 
to a correspondent spiritual beauty in the divine 
source of all perfection. So much was the beauty of 
the human form esteemed in Greece, and such the 
motives from which it was cultivated I 



We msvy: ol?eerv0 in ^^^s place» th^t Gjrecian art 
J)©g«^p. where J^gyptiaa j^rt ended. 

.'fhe Egyptian, statuaries were hereditary laborious 
jofiohaxdjoa; their works were lifeless kunsoBi inenial 
ye})if4es of an i^fia, or the fixed sWes of iinifamaitijr 
in A itemple or a pfJace^ 

: In Gr€^oiB>. -painting md soolptuite Mreore. libeiral 
a^ts; they were, studied by the noblest and beat* 
ediaoated persons ; they wisre improved hj the aeeu* 
mn^ation ^f acienee; they were employed te excite 
1^4 eelebrate virtue and eseellenee ; and, finally^ to 
exalt the mind of the beholder to the contemplation 
(4 divine qualitiies and attributes* 

. Keitber our present limits, nor ihe intention of this 
Anademy, permit us to extend omr inquiries beyond 
a. rational thecxry to regulate the study of design} 
bii4 ^riotly within these limits we may observe that 
in whatever instanoes the institutions of Greece 
o^fckivated and rendered mere powerful the virtiiious 
exertions of mind and body^ the arts of design aJse 
were animated by their b^nefioial efSeots, to a degree 
which surpassed the other nations of antiquity^ and 
have laid a foundation of principlefi and praotice for 
all sucoeeding ages. 

We shall now endeavour to traoe the oha4'acters 
of atyle which masked the distinct periods of Qreoian 
art- 
• ^ The. early statues strongly i^semble the Egyptian 

* Plates XVI. XVn. 
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in atlilude, in form, in want of outline and anatomical 
distinction ; they have also nearly the same ezpre&^ 
sion of ooimtenance. 

The compositions on painted vases immediately 
succeeding this period offer little variety of subject.: 
— ^Acts of the heroic ages, the encounter of Theseua 
and the Minotaur, the duel of Eteocles and Foly- 
nices,* Hercules strangling the Lion ; to these maj 
be added Bacchanalian dances. 

The drawing pf the figure, as well as the choice of 
subjects, indicate the state of society ; the compressed 
abdomen and spare limbs prove habits of activity in 
war and in the race ; the Bacchanalian dances shew 
the introduction of mysteries and pageants in w 
increasing polytheism, and both seem perfectly con- 
sistent with the manners of the early inhabitants of 
fortified cities. 

The early arts of Greece were interrupted in their 
progress by a succession of political commotions and 
destructive wars, and we scarcely perceive any im- 
provement in them until the time of the Seven Sages, 
of Pythagoras and Eaop, who were all contemporaries^ 
about 130 years before Phidias. They increased the 
intellectual light of their country by foreign tzavol 
and laborious study, they reformed the laws au^ 
morals, improved science and the useful arts of astro- 
nomy, geometry, numbers, harmoi^, and medicine 
including the animal structure and economy, Tbe%. 

* Mercury leading Juno, Yenus, and Minerva. 
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philosophy taught a purer system of divinity and 
providence, and the works of the poets were made 
known in pnblic libraries. 

The benign influence of such advantages was felt 
in the arts of design, and prepared them for that 
beauty and perfection with which they were subse- 
quently graced in the times of Pericles, Alexander, 
and his successors. 

The works of the age we are now speaking of 
embraced a greater variety of subjects, in composition 
more copious; the Bacchanalian dances were in 
greater number, — ^the labours of Hercules, Nessus 
and Dejanira, processions of the gods, and acts in the 
Tlieban war. Pausaiiias describes the chest of Oyp- 
setud, Tyrant of Corinth, covered with a great 
number of heroic stories in relief. 

Although the Grecian sculpture was considerably 
advanced after the age of the Seven Wise Men, some 
of the old barbarism still remained. Much of the 
ancient face and figure continued. In painting and 
bas-relief the faces were profiles, whatever might be 
the position of the figure.* The limbs were dis- 
torted, because the artist was unacquainted with the 
structure of the joint, and the lines of its perspective. 
The breasts, generaV curves of the ribs on each side 
of the thorax, the bend of the arms, and a small 
projection for the knee-pan, were the (^ief, and 
almost the only, indications of bone and muscle. 
That infinite variety of compounded lines, requisite 
* Hercules seizing the Tripod from Apollo. 
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to draw or carve the features of the &ce, in any ^FVi^ 
the most common views, were beyond "flie «!i^'i5f 
these times. They, therefore, snbstitnted 1^e ^aki^^r 
method of making the eyes, nose, and month of 
nearly simple curves, whose extremities tdm€^'ii|>- 
wards in the same direction. Simple geoni^iTidBil 
forms were equally employed in the fblds of ftr^ry 
— parallel curves across the body or limbs-^perpen- 
dicular parallels in falling drapery, and id^-zagi$, J&e 
reversed steps, for the edges of the di-apety. Hftis 
in the early efforts of design, geometrical fbhnafity 
supplied the place of the ever-varying ferjoi^ in 
nature. 

In compositions which required an increassed num- 
ber of figures, two were seldom grouped ; and "^irtten 
this was done, the group was frequently awltwttrd, 
and sometimes impracticable. In the course of ''tins 
period, however, the figure was better drawn, ihe 
parts were more defined ; and on a nearer approach 
to the age of Phidias there were some BttemjJtri^ix) 
distinguish between divinity and mortality. •' 

The early arts above described representeS iSie 
persons and habits of a race chiefly Occupied 54'the 
exercises of waor and hunting, agriculture ana 'the 
care of flocks and herds, living in the open air, &d 
defending themselves from their enemies bj? im- 
pregnable fortifications on rocks; their arts 'cotifi^ 
ing in the fabrication of instruments for agriciilture 
and war, the architectural construction of w^alls' and 
citadels, to which may be added potter's Veai^i^Yor 
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4<M3;iestio nse and sacred offioee, on wliicli tbey in- 
dulged the more intellectual powers, by tracing heroic 
traditions and religions processions. 

The Poric simplicity in this style of art is im- 
. posing from its determined expression, and awful 
' by an uncommon and barbarous character. The pro- 
, ceasixms consist of uniform repetitions : their actions 
are yiolent, stiff, and angular jppositions ; but these 
being ^ithfuUy transcribed from the grosser appear- 
mioes of human character, expression, and action, 
laid a sure though rude foundation of principles for 
.the superstructure of excellence aft.erwards raised on 
them by succeeding improvements. 
. Fiom the age of Pericles to the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, Greece was the focus of admiration 
to the world. Greece destroyed the Persian power, 
the teiTpr of all nations. Nor was the mental 
progress of thi? people less admirable than their 
Qiilitary achievements — their science was extended 
and enlarged by the succession of their wise men — 
their philosophers taught more distinctly and pub- 
licty the doctrine of a Deity, and the subordinate 
ageaioies of His providence throughout the visible 
and invisible universe. Their poets harmonized 
their minds by numbers, and enriched their imagina- 
tions by presenting the range of whatever is sublime 
. and beautiful in visible nature or mental abstrac- 
tion. 

Such was the spirit of patriotism, that the richest 
isitizens did not endeavour to exceed others in the 
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magnificence of their houses or table9, but em{)ioyed 
their wealth for the security and defence, of their 
country, and in raising noble public buUdin^ sad 
works for the serrice of religion, and in honour of 
public and private virtue. 

We shall not be surprised that in a period of sneh 
combinations, two works of sculpture were pradueedf 
which are numbered among the seven W(C»idei8 of 
the world,* the Olympian Jupitoi:, by Phidias, and 
the Colossus of Bhodes. These were equal in «se 
to the most enormous Egyptian statues, but .they 
resembled them only in bulk and prodigious height' 

The Olympian Jupiter and the Colossus of the San, 
appeared to be animated and intell}gent'^2K>t with 
the life and intelligence of man, but of Bupematuxal- 
existence, whose finish^ beiauty and wondrous • 
majesty seemed immortaL, 

The magnificence of this period f furnished two* 
other works likewise enqmarated anKong th« sevieib 
wonders,} to which the great sculptors added the 
most admired decorations ; but as Hbs/SQ works vsem 
architectural, we shall return to oiir subject—^tbe 
style of sculpture. 

Quintilian's " Twelfth Book of Institutions " pre- 
sents a compendious.view of the progressive improTO^.- 
ments of style in painting and sculpture in the fol* 
lowing passage : — 

♦ See Plate XX. 

t Tlie great Pyramid and the Sphinx of Memphis, £c 

X Mansolus. 
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«* Hie first of tiiose whose works attracted notice, 
not for the sake of antiquity only, were Polygnotus 
and Aglaophon, called famous painters, so studious 
of the simple colour, th^ they could he considered 
only as rude heginners, and the first that made 
easays towards the production of future art, especially 
Gompared with Zeuxis and Parrhasius, who followed 
soon after. The first of these discovered the rules 
fsa light aikd shadow, and i^e latter is said to have 
been more accurate in the examination of his lines. 
For Zeuxis enlaiged the body and limhs, following 
Homer, who was pleased with powerful forms, even 
in women ; hut Parrhasius so cin3umscribed all, that 
he 'was called the Legislator, because the figures of 
tbe gods and heroes, asr delivered by him, were fol- 
lowed by others as if from necessity. 

•* Painting flourished particularly from the time of 
FhiHp to the successors of Alexander, but in divers 
qiialitie»-^by the care of Protogenes — by the rules 
oC Pamphilus and Meknthius — by the facility of 
Antiphihis-^by the imagination of Theon the Samian ; 
aud from the genius and grace with which he was 
endowed, Apelles was the most excellent. 

" Euphranor caused himself to be admired, being 
among the most distinguished for the best studies, 
and at. the same time a wonderful painter and 
sculptor. 

*' There was a like difference in the statues : the 
more hard, ap^roachii^ the Tusoan style, were by 
Gallon and Egesius ; the less rigid by Calamis ; the 
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more soft than those already mentioned (tiiat ig.to 
say, more resembling flesh) were by Miron, iPolj- 
detus exoelled the others in diligence and decoium, 
and althongh H^ palm, was^ven to him by m^n^, 
yet something .yra« to b9 deduoted because ^e w^ 
deficient in gcavity ; for as he added a grape ^o. the 
human form beyond the truth, bo he seemed not. to 
have fulfilled the authority of the gods; and ^ he 
was said to have avoided the more impoi-tant a^ he 
presumed only to ez^ge in lighter subjects. But 
the qualities wanting in Polycletus were given to 
Phidias and Alcamenes.* Phidias is said to have 
made gods better than men, his works in iyory ffe 
imrivalled, even if he had done nothing but tl(ie 
Atheiujan , Minerva or the- Olympian Jove in lUis, 
whose beauty, s^epas to have added something to tjie 
received reU^on> so muqh the majesty of the w^k 
appeared to equal the divini^. 

*' Lysippns and Praxiteles, they afiSrm, approa«l^ 
nearest to the truth» for Demetrius is much rq^ipe- 
bended as being a greater lover of exact resemblance 
than beauly." 

As this compendious criticism is in perfect agi?^ 
ment with the lancisnt monuments of art still exist- 
ing, there cm be no doubt^ that it was. compo^ by 
Quintilian from the writings of the ancient artists, 
whose MS. works he must have consulted egu^y 
with PHny. the, naturalist, and there is sijif^ient 
ceaaon also to believe that both these authprs jQQik* 
♦ ^ee Plfttes XIX. XX.. and XXL - , ^j 
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suited Greet artists at that time living and employed 
in Italy. 

Sculpttire rose to supreme eminenoe in the age of 
Phidias, by the additional attainments of the art« by 
the greatness of the works, and the sublimity of 
style. To establish our' assertions, a transient view 
will be sufficient 6i the more celebrated productions 
in succession. ' 

^e Athenian Minerva, and the Olympian Jupiter 
by Phidias, both astonishing for greatness, but more 
so by the awful impression of dlv&iity imposed on 
their innumerable beholders. In Jupiter, the 
Homeric divinity was personified with a beauty of 
majesty, beyond which human intellect did not 
extend. Minerva, the type of diline wisdcwn and 
power, both to the philosopher and common votary, 
manifested the charms of celestial youtli with the 
expression of severe virtue. These determined the 
acknowledged apparent fbrms of these divinities, 
from which no painter or sculptor afterwards pre- 
suined to deviate. The countenances, figures, and 
attributes of all the other divinities in Homer 
were soon after decided by Phidias imd his suc- 
cessors, whose laws became immutable, and were 
submitted to with willingness, until the darkness of 
polytheism was" dispersed by the sacred light of the 
Gospel. 

Yet with this pious reflection in our hearts, we 
cannot avoid pausing to dwell dn the exquisite 
beauty of the ancient fK)uIpture. The choice of the 
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most perfect forms — countenances expressive of tie 
most elevated dispositions of mind and innocence of 
character — the limbs and bodies, examples of manly 
grace and strength, or of female elegance — youth and 
beauty, in all their varieties and combinations in 
perfection : indeed, we must believe, when we look 
on those forms, so purified from grossness and imper- 
fection, that if we could see angels and divine natures, 
they would resemble these. 

The improvements of this and tihe following ages 
were not confined to determination of character, 
selection of form, harmony of proportion, or what- 
ever else most perfect may be conceived in the in- 
dividual divinity or hero; they were extended 
through th^ various branches of association ; and the 
noble composition of Myoon, a sculptor and painter 
rather anterior to Phidias, of the fight between the 
Lapithto and Centaurs in the Temple of Theseus,* 
with ccHupositions by Phidias on the shield of 
Minerva, and on the throne of the Olympian Jupiter, 
embodied the Homeric theology and heroism, by 
examples which have generated or afforded prin- 
ciples for the subsequent efforts of painting and 
sculpture. 

This will be the proper place to notice a subject 
which has caused much discussion, and which has 
generally been decided against the ancients, although a 
living author, M. Quatremere de Quincy, has defended 
the ancients with much learning and ingenuity, in an 

* British Museum. 
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elaborate work. The practice here alluded to ia 
Goloaring statues^ and thus uxiiting paiixtiug and 
sculpture. 

Without regarding the argi^ments that have been 
used on either side of this question, let us try the 
merits ourselves with unprejudiced minds, and de- 
cide from the conviction of natural evidence only. 

We certainly know that the arts of painting and 
sculpture are different in their essential properties; 
Painting exists by colours only, and foa;m is the 
peculiarity of sculpture; but there is a principle 
common to both, in which both ore united, and 
without which neither can exist — and this is draw- 
ing; and in the union of light, shadow, and colottr, 
sculpture may be seen more advantageoualy by ihe 
chill light of a winter's day, or the warmepr tints of 
a midsummer sun, according to the solemnity or 
cheerfulness of the subject. These positions will be 
generally agreed to, but the question before us is, 
*' How far was Phidias successful in adding coburs 
to the sculpture of the Athenian Minerva and the 
Olympian Jove ?" which examples were followed by 
succeeding artists. 

We have all been struck by the resemblance of 
figures in coloured wax- work to persons in fits, ai^d 
therefore such a representation is particularly proper 
for the similitude of persons in fits, pr for the de^ 
ceased; but the Olympian Jupiter luid Athenian 
Minerva were intended to represent those who were 
superior to death and disease. They were believed 
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iaamortal, and tk^^efore the stillQdss of tbeee sUtift^ 
haying the colonmg of life dtiriag the time t^e^ eg^. 
tator viewed them, would appear divinify in aw^ 
absttaotion or repoee. Theis stiipeBdopa size, aloiu^ 
was aupematoral ; and the colouis of )ile>, in pexfecjt 
atiUoess, iaereasod Uie wl>limity of tiiie .atatue^aiid. 
the terror of the pious beholder. The.e&eot of.lh)^ 
materials whieh composed these statues has also 
beea questioned. The statues themselves (according 
to the information of Aristotle^ in his book cgnpeni: 
ing the world) werie made of stoiie, covered with 
p]aies of ivoiy, so fitted U^il^er that, at the distaace 
requisite for seeing them, they a|^peared one mass of 
ivory, wbioh haa much the tint of delicate flesh. The 
ornaments and garments were epxiched with gold, 
coloured metals, and precious stones. . 

Gold ornaments on ivoiy are equally, splendid aud 
harmonious, and in such colossal forms must have 
added a dazzling glory, lUce eleotric fluid ninuing 
over the surface : the flguxe, character, and splendour 
must have had the appearance of an immortal vision 
in the eyes of the votajry. 

But let us attend to the judgment passed on these 
works by the ancients; we have already qi^ted 
Quintilian, who says, "they appear, to have added 
something to religion, the work was so worthy of. the 
divinity." Plato says, " the eyes of Minerva, were 
of precious stones," and immediately adds» "Phidias 
was akilfol in. beauty." Aristotle calls him "the 
wise sculptor/' An opinion prevailed that Jupiter 
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Jsad revealed himself to Phidias, and the statae was 
said to have been touched with lightning in appro* 
bation of the work. After these testimonies, there 
seems no dottbt remaining of the effect produced by 
these coloured statues^ but the very reasons, whieh 
prove ihat colours in sculpturd may have the- effect 
of supernatural vision, fits, dr death, prove at the 
same time that' such' practice id utterly improper :for 
geneiial representation of the human figure : because, 
as the tints of carnation in nature are consequences 
of circulation, wherever the colour of flesh is seen 
wilihout motion, it resembles only death, or suspen^ 
siofi of the vital powers. 

let not this application of colourt, however, in the 
ini^tances of the Jupiter and Minerva, be considered 
as a mere arbitrary decision of choice or-tastis in the 
Sculptor, to render his work agreeable in the eyes of 
the beholder. It was produced by a inuch higher 
motive. It was the desire of rendering these stu- 
pendous forms living and intelligent, to the as- 
tonished gaze of the votary, and to confound the 
sceptical by a flash of conviction, that something of 
divinity resided in the statues themselves. 

The practice of painting sculpture seems to have 
been common to most countries, particularly in the 
early and barbarous states of society. But whether 
we look on the idols of the South Seas, the Etruscan 
painted sculpture and terra-cotta monuments, or the 
recumbent coloured statues on tombs of the middle 
a^gos, we shall gcnei-ally find the practice has been 
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employed to enforce superstition, or preserve an 
ezjLct similitude of the deceased. 

These, however, are in themselves perverted pur- 
poses. The real ends of painting, sculpture, and all 
other arts, are to elevate the mind to the contempla- 
tion of truth, to give the judgment a rational deter- 
mination, and to represent such of our fellow-men as 
have been benefactors to society, not in the deplor- 
able and fallen state of a lifeless and mouldering 
corpse, but in the fall vigour of their faculties when 
living, or in something correspondent to the state of 
the good received among the just made perfect. 

As the consideration of painted sculpture cannot 
really be entitled to any place in the progress of 
style, we will return to our legitimate subject. 

The British Museum contains such noble relics of 
the Temple of Minerva, as enables us to understand 
the sublime conception of composition which filled 
the pediment, the heroic contest of the Lapith© and 
Centaurs in the Metopes, and the animated men and 
horses in the Fanathenaic procession of the frieze. 

It is the peculiar character and praise of Phidias's 
style, that he represented gods better than men. 
As this sculptor determined the visible idea of 
Jupiter, his successors employed a hundred years 
on the forms of the inferior divinities. This must, 
therefore, be denominated the sublime era of sculp- 
ture. 

Numerous were the painters and sculptors of 
renown, and numerous were their celebrated works 
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between the time of Pericles and Phidias, and the 
death of Alexander the Great. During this time, 
the individual characters of the different divinities 
were not only represented in the supposed period of 
adult perfection, but also in infancy and youth, with 
all the varieties of countenance and form becoming 
their various offices and ministries. 

I may instance the different forms in which Bac- 
chus is represented, as an infant when he was 
delivered by Mercury to the nymphs; as a beautiful 
youth of almost feminine delicacy, supported by one 
of the Muses, and leader of the chorus; again, 
in a more masculine form, as a conqueror, or the 
giver of poetical inspiration; and lastly, ^as the 
venerable and bearded philosopher, in the sacred 
mysteries, teaching the immortality of the soul, 
transmigration, with the descent to Hades, or the 
lower world. Similar variations of character are seen 
in Apollo, Mercury, and the other deities, male and 
female. 

During this era the Venus of Praxiteles* appeared, 
the most admired female statue of all antiquity, 
whose beauty is as perfect as it is elevated, and as 
innocent as perfect ; from which the Medicean 
Venus seems but a deteriorated variety. 

Whoever desires a more detailed account of the 
'works of these ages will be gratified by consulting 
Pliny, Patusanias, and the puMished galleries and 
museums of ancient sculpture and painting. 

* See Plate XXTT. 
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In the timea we speak of, every possible perfec* 
tion that rival and accumulated talent could reach 
was added to the sister arts. In the character 
of countenance, every gradation from simple beauty 
to sublime dignity— the same gradation in fonn, 
from the most slender and elegant to the most 
powerful and massive^— the attitudes the most choice, 
the movements the most easy, and the flesh seem- 
ingly yielding to the touch. The drapery in form 
and folds shewed or indicated the body and limbs 
most advantageously, by playing round the outline 
in harmony or contrast, or giving additional effect 
by the projection of strong shades. 

The •earlier productions of this era were distin- 
guished by a Doric severity of style, which raised 
the subject above the level of general nature, and 
beyond its bounds. The geometrical simplicity of 
form was ideal ; the character wafi decided, and the 
sentiment was single : of this class is the group of 
Kiobe and her youngest daughter. A less severity 
of style is in the Apollo Belvidere. The most easy 
sway of motion, and the most delicate approaches to 
nature are observable in the statues of Venus, the 
Cupid, Faun, and Bacchus, of Praxiteles. 

Busts and statues (portraits of individual persons) 
were not generally permitted, until near the time of 
the death of Socrates; and as this practice, once 
introduced, became popular and extensive under the 
successors of Alexander the Great, it was an addi- 
tional stimulus to the study of the human figure in 
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detail, and thus as the art departed from ideal stib- 
limity, it partook of tlie peculiarities of cature. It 
descended to the intelligible, and became a stronger 
resemblance of the human race. 

When Greece "became provincial to the Eomans, 
it indeed suffered a political subjection to its con- 
querors : but in return, the Komans were mental 
colonists to the Greeks, and received from them 
philosophy, science, literature, and arts. Grecian 
genius continued its admirable productions under 
the Roman emperors. The fine groups of Menelaus 
and Patroclus, Heemon and Antigone, Fsetus and 
Arria, Orestes and Electra, the Toro" Famese, or 
Zethus and Amphion tying Dirce to the bull's horns, 
and the Laocoon, were between the later years of 
the Eoman republic and the time of the last Caesars. 
To these may be added the beautiful examples of 
composition in basso-relievo, from Homeric my- 
thology and ancient tragedy, among the latest pro- 
ductions of genuine Grecian sculpture. We shall 
not dwell on the pediments, arches, imperial statues, 
consular portraits, gems, and coins executed by the 
ingeniotus Greek, to swell the impious pride, and 
gratify the ignorant vanity of his rapacious master 
in the latter ages of the empire. 

Then, sublimity and beauty, the essence of the 
ancient Grecian works, had, like Justice and 
Modesty, quitted the earth, and returned to the 
family of the immortals in heaven, to avoid the 
horrors of an iron age. 
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The Homan lust of dominion, ayarioe, and cnieltj, 
had long provoked the remoter objects of iheif 
tyranny, the Goths^ Vandals, Paunonians, Daoiasa, 
and Scythians, who at last ponred the torrent of 
destruction back on the oppressors, levelling taSsm 
and their hosts in gdq fearful ruin, leaving ox^y 
desolation and barbarism behind them. The schools 
of philosophy and literature in Athens ceased; those 
of Alexandria were destroyed and abandoned. The 
age of lead snoceeded. 

Painting and sculpture, under the Goths and 
Lombards, instead of exalting the intellect by the 
contemplation of beauty, heroic and divine, bur- 
lesqued the human figure by such clumsy and abstui 
forms, as could scarcely be sapposed to be intended 
for man. Such was the state of ai-t from the sevenA 
to the eleventh century in Europe. The arts, how- 
ever, were not to be wholly obliterated ; for there is 
that inherent connection between the mind of man 
and progressive knowledge, that to deprive him 
entirely of the means of becoming wiser, and exer- 
cising his ingenuity, would be to take from him his 
rationality, and brutalize him at once. Besides, 
information and true science are given us as the 
means of rising from the ruins of fallen nature to 
higher intelligence and greater happiness : the pre- 
servation of arts and letters was therefore provided 
for in a wonderful manner, as appendages to religion, 
and as handmaids in the dispensation of the Gospel. 
When Constantino the Great transferred the seat of 
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empire from Rome to Constantinople, the arts had 
mu45h declined in the former city, although they still 
{^reserved a great portion of their vigour in Greece. 
Hie emperor employed the arts of painting and 
sonlpture in an abimdanoe of magnificent Christian 
decorations for his new. capital, and the ohnrches he 
built in it. This was the foundation for a stock of 
Christian art, which supplied the different conntries 
of Tlnrope after the barbarous inundations from the 
north had subsided, and assisted in raising the fallen 
arts of Italy, until the mighty genius of Michael 
.^gelo shone forth in the unriyalled Sistine Chapel, 
Wihose interests and terrors, sublimity, beauty, and 
power of grouping, combined in the comprehension 
of sacred subjeotSt excels all we know, as a whole, in 
ancient or modem art* 
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LECTURE Vm. 



DRAPERY. 

AFTBa considering the powers, character, and sen- 
timent of the human figure, as expressed in iJt» 
forms, we may next proceed to ^ clothing, more 
especially with a view to those plails and folds whose 
lines contrast or vary the lines of the body they 
cover— twine round the limbs — ^bang in downward 
curves from one projecting point to another^ — ^in- 
crease boldness of effect by additional projection — 
or vary the undulations of the zig-zag edges, which 
is understood by the term Drapery in the art of 
design* 

Drapery, as a medium through which the human 
figure is intelligible, may be compared with speech, 
by which ideas and thought are perceived. Dignity 
is expressed by simplicity, grandeur, and quantity ; 
action by exertion and succession ; grace by those 
gentle and harmonious undulations peculiar to all 
the efforts of this quality, and which are inspired 
by the most grateful and soothing dispositions (£ 
the soul. This consistency of the original image 
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with its outward appearance, is proper and decorous, 
and cannot be violated without inflicting the shock 
of absurdity and folly; for as the noblest thought 
would be degraded by low and unbecoming speech, 
so would the person of a legislator or a prophet by 
the dress of a buffoon or a bacchanal* 

This introduction of our subject is intended to 
inform the younger student that drapery will form 
an important branch in his future study ; it will add 
to the character of his figures, and give additional 
iiiterest to sentiment and situation: it will not bear 
neglect, or slight, like articles of furniture or back- 
ground, which, as they are utterly separated from 
the pathos of sublime composition, can scarioely 
deserve any share of his attention. 

We will begin with an inquiry into the principles 
upon which the folds of drapery are formed ; we will 
consider the difference of the fin^r and the heavier 
draperies — offer some critical observations on the 
clothing of different countries, as useful or advan- 
- tageous- to the human form— and produce examples 
to illustrate the discourse. 

Drapery, like all other natural bodies, is subject 
to the laws of gravity and motion, by which it is 
affected according to its lightness or weight, strength 
or weakness, the repose or action of the wearer, and 
Ihe force of wind: it is affected by these causes 
simply or complexly as it may be acted on by their 
separate T)r united force. 

The most simple forms of drapery are produced 
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by the weight of the cloth itself, hanging from tfie 
most projecting points of the figure, in a perpen- 
dicular fold : the next originates from, two projecting 
points of the figure and forms a pointed arch 
reversed.* A succession of such folds, broken into 
various lengths, and opposed in Iheir diagonal forms, 
are among the boldest and most beautiful effects of 
drapery. These folds isigain become more compli- 
cated by twisting, and by which they will be partly 
suspended from two points, and partly supported by 
the body or limbs over which they are drawn. The 
varieties produced in the folds, from suspension, 
are multiplied and altered according to the portion 
of the figure they pass over, and according to the 
fineness and thickness of the cloth. 

A full cloak, fastened round the neck, tied in 
front, and falling without interruption from the 
arms, will present nearly plain surfaces in eveiy 
view — a little flattened sometimes on the bend of the 
back, and distinguished in front by the meeting of 
the straight edges.f 

The same garment, still fuller in its quality, under 
the e»me circumstances, falls into a number of per- 
pendicular folds. The same cloak, J raised by one 
arm, will be divided by diagonal folds, inverted in 
their arches, opposed in direction, and connected by 
joints. The folds of this simplest of garments wiH 
be further varied and complicated, by throwing one 

* Plate XLII. t Pliocion — ^Muse Guestioiane. 

X St Philip. Plate XLL 
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side of the cloak over the opposite arm, by various 
positions of the hands, and by every other circiinib- 
stance of interruption and rest, opposed to the natural 
weight of the folds. 

We will now consider the mechanical structure of 
the drapery by the simple lines of the folds as their 
principles. 

1st. The perpendicular fold,* hanging from on^ 
point. 

2nd. The succession of diagonal foids, falling from 
each other* hanging from two points, and which may 
be varied to infinity ; for example, falling from the 
two points of the shoulders in the hollow of the 
back — from the two shoulders over the projection 
of the breast and abdomen — ^falling from one shoulder 
— and from the lower arm, making the principal 
folds below the elbow— and each of these again 
varied by every change of position and motion. 

3rd. The cascade of diagonal forms produced by the 
edges when diagonally folded towards the extremity. 

These three classes, although exemplified in the 
cloak* contain the principles of all folds, however 
produced, in all garments and draperies-~<-modified 
by twisting-enlarging the direction to more 
circular forms, by the force of wind — or the succession 
of waving projections in the lower extremities of a 
garment^ agitated by the motion of the feet in 
running. 

We will now pursue the subject in an inquiry 
* See Plates XLII. and ZLHI. 
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coiioeming the modification of folds, in snch gar- 
ments as are closed, or fitted to the form of tbe body. 

Those garments called tonics by tfite Eomans, 
Ddarlj resemble the coimtiy or waggoners' irodk^ 
in their form. Some aie longer, reaching to thi> 
ankles — some fuller, having an abandance of folds 
—others scanty, discovering a more unintermpted 
outline of the figure, with more breadth of light and 
shade, and fewer intersections of their own folds* 
These have sometimes lazger, sometimes smalls 
sleeves — sometimes reaching the elbow,* somethnes 
the wrist — and sometimes they are without sleeves. 
When the timic is made of thin woollen or calico, 
its folds take their rise from the breast^ and fall 
directly to the feet, and there will be diverted into 
different playful forms, as it rests on them, or is 
altered by their motion. 

If this garment is confined round the smaller 
part of the figure by a girdle, the folds will be of the 
ipverted-arch kind, arising from the shoulders, and, 
below the girdle, they will fall in perpendi<»ilaT 
masses of folds over the lower limbs, when the figure 
is not in action, or preparing for action. 

The sleeves, if full, will begm with folds falling 
from the shoulders before and behind; but these 
folds will be widened and changed into oross folds 
at the bend of the arm, and continue crossing the 

* Small figures on Aylmer de Valence's Tomb in Westminster 
Abbey. Oasts from them are in the Sepulchral Chamber of Sir 
John Soane's Mvseom, 
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lower arm, more or less diagooally, to its termination 
at the wrist. 

The folds become more or less diagonally spiral 
from the body if the ana i& turned outward, and 
toward the body if . the arm is tamed inward. The 
folds on the back of the lower arm owe the tipper 
portion of their direction to union with, or separation 
from, a projecting knobbed fold at the elbow. The 
same principles of folding on the arms will govern 
all coverings, from the fullest and most redundant, 
to the straitest and most exactly fitted to the limb — 
and, therefore, will preclude the necessity of saying 
more on this part of the subject. 

Confieruing the finer and more transparent dra- 
peries used by the ancients, their texture, and 
consequently their folds, strongly resembled oxir 
calico muslin, and are peculiar to the more elegant 
and. delicate female characters of Grecian sculpture* 
«— to the Nymphs, terrestrial, marine, and baccha* 
nalian — ^Victories, Seasons, or Hours, and celestial 
female meesengers.f 

The more transparent of €hes6 draperies leave 
the forms and outline of the person as perfectly 
intelHgibleas if no covering were interposed between 
the eye and the object; and the existence of the veil 
is only understood by groups of small folds coL 
looted in the hollows between the body and limbs, 
or playing in curves and undulations on the bolder 

* HerculaDetim Tnfa. Plate XLin. 

t See Plates XLIV. XLV. XLVI. and XLVn. 
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parts, adding the ms^ic of diversity to tbie charm of 
beauty. 

We will next consider the effect of motion npcm 
drapery : snch motion is here inteiided as liie gcyment 
partakes of, or is propelled from the wearer's move^ 
ment only. 

As soon as a limb is moved from a perpendienlar 
towards a horizontal direction, the drapery hanging 
cm it changes the forms of its folds. The perpen- 
dicular folds bend by their weight into a eunre^ 
from the impulse of motion, or change ' from perpen- 
dicular to the inverted arch, the strongest portioai of 
the fold depending from the stronger of the two 
supporters, whether it be that part of tiie p^iKm 
which is in rest, or thai in motion. This is more 
particularly seen in the cloak or loose outer garment^ 
but the principle is evident in ail drapery worn 
by the human figure: a^, for ezampley tibe lower 
portion of a tunic Mis in perpendicular folds over 
the legs in a state of rest, but the instant one kg 
is advanced beyond the other in walking, the per- 
pendicular folds, falling from the greatest piojeotioii 
in front of the figure, become curved, clinging in the 
lower extremities to. the unmoved leg, until f^ 
limb is set forward^ when the same change is 
produced on the other side ; and this effect is still 
more evident in running violently, when the curved 
folds, at last, become horizontal, at right angles with 
the limbs. 

Motion of the figure affects the whole mass of 
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irapeiy about the body; tbo folds are most inter- 
rupted and broken on the side moved in shortest 
9pape, m the curves are most lengthened on the 
side moved in a greater extent, and they are twisted 
most diagonally where there is the greatest power of 
motion. 

Upon the legs, the folds change from downright 
to long Qurveeu io* walking or running, alternately 
88 one leg or the other is set forward.* The 
greater quantity of folds naturally falls in the hollow 
spaoes, and in quick motion the heavier portion of 
folds are left behind the figure by their own weight, 
in a diagonal curve, from the point on which they 
aore supported. 

We will now consider a cause of motion in drapery 
entirely independent of the figure by which it is 
worn : this is wind, whose effects are more seen 
in those parts of the garment extended beyond the 
outline of the figure ; and to obtain the more 
accurate idea of the manner in which it acts on 
drapery, we should observe its effects on flexible and 
fluent bodies in general. 

Thjd wind blowing on water, by pressure on a 
small portion of the fluid nearest, forces it into 
vavo, from resistance of a body of water, not affected 
by the wind, (m the other side of it : or thus, the 
wind blowing obliquely on water, is resisted by 
ihe mass beneath, until the surface is raised into a 
wave, which, bending over the wave before it, falls 

* Plato XLIV. 
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by the laws of gravitatioii into the snrface again.^ 
There is a propensity to the same forms and 
successions in olonds of the sky, and dnst of the 
ground driven before the 'wind ; and from the same 
causes* 

The pendant, or streamer, hanging from the top 
of a mast, is driven by the wind in the samo direo- 
tion,f and may be represented by the same section 
as a succession of \vaves on the water. 

Progressive movement of the figure changes the 
perpendicular of falling folds into undulations. This 
is more evident as the motion is quicker : but the 
wind undulates all draperies; wJien moderate, the 
undulation is diagonal, and when violent, it is 
horizontal.J 

Effect of violent vHnd on cloaks.§ 

In the Gem of Callirrhoe || the drapery is shaken 
and agitated to the utinost with the agonizing whirl 
of the wearer. 

A statue of Iris If descending from Ida to Olympus ; 
the flow of drapery filled like a sail, while the breeze 
sports in the successive waving of its edges. 

Examples might be easily produced far exceeding 
our present purpose, which is to lay down the prin- 
ciples of study, not to circumvent the composer, or 
tempt the unwary, by daring and far-sought exam- 

* Plate XLII. t Plate XLII. 

X Example. Undulating downward folds, horizontal above in 
profile. Sketch of Bacchanal, Plate XLIY..; imdolatioiis above 
the feet. 

§ Plate XLIV. H Plate XLV. t Plate XLVI. 
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ples> into a devious attachment to the preposterous 
and incredible. Simplicity, beantj, dignity, affection, 
and passion, employ the general contemplations and 
efforts of the sister arts with most success. We must 
remember, as in the Bacchic processions of antiquity, 
" Many carry the thyrsus, but few are inspired by 
the gods." 

If any one, however, determines to go beyond 
his competitors in the extraordinary, the wonderful, 
or the sublime, let him first be assured he possesses 
powers equal to the undertaking, or the certain 
consequences will only be vapour and extravagance. 

These Lectures have continually referred to exam- 
ples of Grecian painting and sculpture for illustration, 
as to the most perfect productions of imitative art, 
and have never engaged in clasBical inquiry or 
critioism farther than was absolutely requisite to 
understand our subject as painters and sculprtors: 
the reason for which is plain— our studies and our 
employments are directed to the form and sentiment 
of the human figure ; for this reason, therefore, we 
shall at present leave all inquiry concerning the 
names and forms of particular ancient garments to 
Montfaucon, Winckelman, the Notes on the Hercu- 
laneum Museum^ and other professed writers of 
antiquity ; whilst we notice only such garments as 
exhibit the human figure most advantageously — 
give dignity to its character — enrich its particular 
forms by flowing lines— or harmonize in its sentiment 
and actions. 
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Of all garments, the cloak is the simplest, beisg 
only a large sqnare cloth laid on the person, or 
thrown rotind the figure, acc(H:ding to the wearM^s 
convenience. It belongs to the most grave and 
dignified characters, philosophers, prophets, and 
apostles. Its simple form is well suited to such as 
give small attention to worldly objects, and whose 
thoughts are wholly engrossed by the cultivation 
of virtue and truth. The boldness of its folds adds 
an imposing grandeur to the venerable wearer ; they 
agree with the profound research of the philosopher, 
or the irresistible mission of the evangelist or 
prophet. Of this class is the Greek pallium, worn 
by philosophers : the women also had a garment of 
this kind, made of a lighter cloth. 

The military cloak of the Greeks and Eomans was 
fastened with a button on the right shoulder; it 
reached little below the knees, and was not so full as 
the pallium. 

The tunic of the Bomans was called chiton by the 
Greeks : its form (as before observed) was like a 
waggoner's frock, and reached the ankles ; but when 
the wearer prepared for labour, or a jonmey, he tied 
on his girdle, drew the upper part of his tunic over 
it, shortening it to the knee, and thus allowed free 
motion to the legs. 

'Phe tunic of the female reached the feet,* whether 
girded or not, the material of which it was made 
being more delicate than that worn by men. It 

♦ See Plate XLm. 
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produced a display of folds diagonallj arched down- 
ward below the throat, and a variety of flowing 
fenDs, of varied directions above the zone, according 
to the quantity of material, the bend of the body or 
the manner of adjusting the vestment. A prodigious 
and beautiful variety in this part of the drapery may 
be seen on the painted vases. 

Sometimes we And small garments laid over the 
tmiio, not reaching to the zone, in female figures, 
which add folds of a different direction to those in 
the tunic. Sometimes the tunic is doubled over at 
the top, and open at the side.* This, however, is 
not simply a tunic; it was called d»p2a« by the 
Oreeks, or a doubled tunic. 

The peplos, or veil,'|' was an outward female 
gparment, like the doak or pallium, but of a finer 
texture, worn by Homer's female divinities and 
heroines, and frequently seen on the statues. It is 
this garment, of a transparent material, in which the 
aymphs are clothed, as before observed* 

This brief enumeration contains all those garments 
which afford the most beautiful specimens in ancient 
art. We will conclude with such general observa- 
tions on clothing as seem most conducive to the 
painter's and sculptor's views and researches. 

Clothing, like other conveniences and requisites, 

must be accommodated to the local situation and 

habits of man. In hot climates little clothing is 

required, and in cold countries the warmest skins 

♦ See Plates XLV. XLVI. t Plate XLVIL 
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and fiiTs of animalB are scaroely sufficient to enliveii 
the body with a genial warmth. 

In the more barbarous states of socieiy, plnmefi, 
necklaces, and braoelets of bone and teeth, aore dis* 
played by chiefs and leaders in the pride of dis* 
tinction. Their war dresses and cloaks are formed 
of such stubborn materials, as serve the doufaia 
purpose of covering and of defensive armour. 

As regular habits of industry succeed, the short 
tunio is adopted as a dress convenient for the labours 
of agriculture and manu£Msture. The doak or 
pallium, in this state of society, becomes a habit of 
dignity to the priest* or magistrate, which will be 
found generally prevalent, except in those wans 
countries like India and Egypt, where a narrow 
shawl or handkerchief supplies its place ; and in ihe 
colder regions, pantaloons, sometimes made of skins, 
were worn on the lower limbs. This system of 
clothing seems to have been nearly tmiversal bef(»re 
the Eoman empire, and continued with little altera- 
iion for twelve or thirteen centuries afterwards, if 
we except the vagaries of fashion in Borne, Con- 
stantinople, and a few other metropolitan cities. In 
Borne, fsishion was indeed active among the ladies 
very early ; for a short passage in one of the comedies 
of Plautus '* complains that a* fashion does not last 
a year," and enumerates about twenty^three articles 
of female attire, all of which might perhaps be 
comprehended under the heads of cloaks, hand- 

* See Plate XL. 
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kerdxiefs, and gowns: but their names and etymo- 
logies have puzzled the commentators beyond the 
possibility of explanation* But notwithstanding an 
oeoasional insianoe of this kind ooeurs in courts and 
v^tetLes of dissipation in the eighth oentmry, the 
#e8tNn[i provinods nniT^nsally wore the Boman mili- 
tary oloak, and the eastern proyinoes generally the 
paUimn and timio.^ 

Oharlemagne aand his sacoessors, down to St. Louis, 
are represented in the same dress in all the mosaics, 
monumental statues, and illuminations of those 
times. 

The first deluge of yarious fashions came into 
Enrc^e with the Crusaders: the princes of the 
West seem to have Tied 'with each other in motley 
imposrtatiofis from Constantinople^ Antiodi, «tnd 
Damascns. 

In France and England before this time, the only 
covering for the head, worn by men, was a cap like 
that of Paris, and that of the Italian sailors; but 
after the Crusades, turbans, hats, and hoods of 
different patterns beccune general. 

The cloak and tunio were cut into different forms, 
and ornamented with different baubles of tassels, 
scaBops, and toys, until no trace remained of the 
original garments. To sum up the childish passion 
for novel absurdity, the common playing cards re- 
present the court dresses of France and England, 
between^the reigns of our Edward IV., Henry VIIL, 

* See Plate IV. 
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and Elizabeth. The kings, queens, and knayes, 
have actually the state dresses of sovereigns and 
courtiers at that time. 

Perhaps this part of our subject may now be 
supposed to have attained its climax, and that eveiy 
purpose of extravagance and absurdity was answereS,- 
when the courtier's taste for elegance was exempli- 
fied by a waistcoat half black and half yellow, a red 
stocking on one leg, and a green one on the other ; — 
when a great prince's hall of audience was filled 
with the figures of mountebanks, harlequins, and 
playhouse imps : but the tale is not yet told, nor is 
the measure full. To what was monstrous and dis- 
gusting to look on, was added, studied incoii^ 
venience. Buffs so large the head could scarcely 
turn in them, the middle of the figure rendered so 
bulky as to be contained by no arm-chair, and the 
waistcoats so stiff, pointed, and narrow, that they 
must have impeded digestion, and restrained the 
functions of life. 

Shall we not be induced to inquire, to what causes 
could be attributed such a^x accumulation of absnrjQ^ 
ties ? we may perhaps account for them in the spirit 
of the times,— the wars, and their military ex- 
tinctions — ^the alternate dissipations, and particularly 
masquerades — and above all, those military and 
party dissensions — those extensive and violent 
theological and political contests, which ferment the 
general mass beyond the control of reason, humanity^ 
and common sense. 
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These instances of useless variety and absurdity 
in dress will naturally lead to the reflection that 
there is a reasonable propriety in dress, as in all 
other concerns, and that this propriety will be 
governed by climate and character ; light draperies 
being i^eeable in summer, warmer and thicker in 
winter ; graceful and gay attire becomes the 
youthful, more grave is proper for the aged. The 
magistrate bears such distinctions as denote his rank 
and dignity in society. But in these and all other 
cases, the drapery will be more becoming and 
expressive, aa it harmonizes with the proportions, 
sympathizes with the character, and is consistent 
with the requisites of the wearer. Any offences 
against these rules will naturally produce dis- 
satisfaction and contempt; for mere dress cannot 
make the old young, the ugly handsome, or the 
mean dignified. 

The only difference must be confined to a transient 
glance, for real qualities are inherent in the man, 
and depend not upon outward accidents. 

We may conceive the effect of dress and appear- 
ance, on the judicious spectator's mind, from a 
comparison of the following characters. 

The lower Emperors of the East retained their 
inordinate love of magnificence after their power was 
broken ; and their state dress weis apparently covered 
with jewels, even when their poverty obliged them 
to eke out the splendid mass with false pearls and 
paste : these were attached to a scanty, ungraceful 
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mantle, which, being closed round the figure, pre- 
sented the insipid resemblance of an Egyptian 
mummy incrusted with gems. How different &om 
the prophets of Michael Angelo, the apostles of 
Eaffaelle and Albert Dnrer,* or those of Heniy the 
Seventh's Chapel If Their countenances are deter- 
mined by their divine commission; and the patri- 
archal simplicity and grandeur of their persons bear 
testimony to their sacred character. 

Michael Angelo's Patriarch sleeps ! — ^but when he 
wakes, we are assured he will declare a prophecy or 
holy vision, received from his attendant angel. 

• Plate XLI. t See Plates VIL VUL 
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Whei^ we look at any portion of the natural land- 
scape, if the objects are few, a rock, a plain, or a 
tower, they are nnderstood at once, and without 
efibrt; but if they are numerous and complicated, 
they must be considered attentively, to distinguish 
woods fiom mountains, the form and extent of 
bmldings or cities, the winding of rivers, and the 
expanse of the sea or sky, in order that we may 
understand the several parts of the view ; and it is 
thus we must conduct our inquiries in art and 
science: beginning by a search for their natural 
principles, we must make ourselves acquainted with 
their relations to, and dependence upon, other 
branches of knowledge, and we should assure our- 
selves of their purposes and ends. To render our 
present inquiries the more effectual, and to obtain 
all the advantages experience can afford, we must 
avail ourselves of ihe studies and practice of the 
most celebrated artists, in such a compendious view 
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of ancient and modem sculpture as may be eiqsected 
in the compass of these lectures. 

Time would be lost for the purposes of our insA- 
tntion, were we to seek out an accurate history (tf 
the early steps by which the march of art was 
directed in its first and most barbarous efforts. 
Those who desire information on this subject will be 
abundantly supplied by Pliny's 'Natural Histoiy,' 
Pausanias's *Tour of Greece,' and Winck^man^ 
• History of Art.' But the great object of every 
student must be, to copy nature most perfectly, asd 
for this purpose to possess himself of unerring^ rules 
for the goYemment of his practice. The moet likdLy 
way to obtain these advant£^es will not be to cq»- 
sider sculpture by attention to dates and triffibg 
incidents, but rather to divide its history into ages or 
periods, each characterieed by styles of art expressive 
of its advancement. ' 

The arts of design have their origin in thecBiH 
position to imitate, which glides us in our earlieat 
attainments, and assists us in the most perfect c^our 
finished works. The attempt to imitate uhe humaii.' 
figure is found in all countries^ even the moat bar- 
barous, and according to the barbarity of the peopb^ 
such is the grossness, the disproportion^ a«id the 
feebleness of the imitation. Such is the scnilpture. of 
the ancient Germans, the Tartars, Mexicans, and thsa 
people of the South Seas. 

The Egyptian sculpture was more perfect Asai 
that of any other ancient nation before the Greeks; 
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IffiO^Qse they were assisted in execution by princi- 
ples of science* not possessed by any other people 
until a much later period ; they had maide some pro- 
gress in geometry, proportions, and iti the structure 
of the human figure. 

Borne Tery early remains of Grecian Sculpture f 
vesemble the Egyptian so strongly, thkt Ve cannot 
tesist the testimony of those writers which inform us 
libay reoeived sonlpture from that people. 

This at least is oertain, that the sculpture oi Greece 
tniB eqiiisdly rude with that of their barbarous neigh- 
bonrs, until they had excelled them in the advance- 
ment of knowledge, the improvement of science, and 
tke estaHijBhment of political institution^?. 

We may -disitinguish the ancient art ^f Greece as 
tiiree ages : — the heroic age, the philoerophio age, and 
aktb age of maturify or perfection. 

By the heroic age we understand the state of 
9&cmty described in the poems of Homer and Hesiod, 
in wl»oh the' lasid was cultivated, and cattle fed to 
smj^ly i3ie waxitg of life ; but whose most important 
basiiiefiB was predatory war. To this age we may 
refer the earliest productions of Grecian art — of this 
age are two lions f over the gate of Mycene — of this 
age, frosn a similarity of style, we may also believe 
many email bronze and stone statues to have been 
the produotion4 Perhaps, though rude and ill- 
formed, they were domestic divinities : early in the 
pn^xesfi of idolatry, so far as we may venture an 
* Dewm's Egypt. f See Plate XTV. % See Plate XVI. 
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opinion upon this class of art, the ^xdeayonr was 
limited to the single figure, naked, and in few and 
simple attitudes. It is nevertheless likely, |:>efo2ie 
this age passed away, the artists became more Ix^d, 
and adorned their earthen vases with subjects of 
three or four figures, suoh as frequently ocourEed 
in their habits of life, a conversation, a battle, or a 
procession : the designs of these compositions appear 
like profiles of their statues, and unconnected with 
each other ; scarcely more than the labour of their 
hands, in which the superintendence of the mmd 
was little concerned, the first rude attempts at imi- 
tation. 

The second ^' age of art," which we shall deno- 
minate the philosophic, commenced when the seven 
sages or wise men flourished in Greece, about 700 
years before the Christian era; when the mental 
faculties were expanded, and when, by contemplation 
and science, man was elevated &om savage life to 
the dignity of a rational creature. In this period 
Solon and Lycurgus reformed the laws of piBcediog 
legislators, and rendered the system more Balutsry 
in the correction of crime, and the security of justice 
to their fellow-citizens. 

The seven sages, by the example of their own 
heroism and virtue, enforced the moral and political 
order which their wisdom and prudence taught. 

In the school of Pythagoras, mathematics, astro- 
nomy, geometry, arithmetic, and music, were dili- 
gently cultivated; the structure of animals was 
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Btndied, and the contemplatioiis of philosophy ele- 
vated the mind above the grosser allnrements of 
sense : the improvement of civil and political secu- 
rity afforded additional leisure for all ingenious and 
liberal pursuits, while the advancement of science 
supplied means for nearer approaches towards per- 
fection. 

In the institutions of Greece, the five gymnastic 
exercises of boxing, running, wrestling, leaping, and 
throwing the spear, at .the same time that they in- 
creased the strength and agility, exhibited all the 
various beauty of the human figure, diversified by all 
the difference of motion the several exertions could 
produce, with the multiplicity of anatomical changes 
in action and remission occasioned by each exertion 
of body and limbs. 

It cannot be denied that the religion of ancient 
Greece was gross polytheism ; but this was the re- 
ligion of the multitude— that of the philosopher was 
much more pure. It allowed, indeed, the ministry 
of subordinate divinities, angels, and heroic souls, 
but all directed by the unerring wisdom and provi- 
dence of the one Omnipotent. The graces and per- 
fections of these celestial intelligences and ministers 
are so described in the ' Dialogues ' of Plato, and by 
the Pythagoreans, as to lead the artist to the choice 
of supreme natural beauty for the object of his imi- 
tation throughout the numerous ideal orders of the 
Grecian theology, and elevated the real persons by 
the noblest traits of limb, feature, and character. 
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The first essays of Grecian art, in the heroic age, 
prove they were neither stronger nor swifter in the 
race than other nations ; but the improved imitation 
of natnre, founded on the sure principles of science, 
left their competitors at a distance not to be re- 
covered ; and the ability and zeal with which they 
pursued their advantage, gave them possession of the 
palm beyond dispute. 

The Greeks, in this age, added the cultivation of 
letters to their discoveries in science and improve- 
ment of philosophy. Hipparchus is said to have first 
made the Athenians acquainted with Homer's Ehap- 
sodies (and from which that people received their 
system of theology) : these were recited in the Pana- 
thenaic solemnities, and became so popular that they 
were continually quoted in the Dialogues of Plato, 
and by succeeding writers. 

The poems of Hesiod, Sappho, Anacreon, and 
Simonides, are also believed to have been collected 
in a public library at Athens in this time. 

Thus was infant art inspired by the spirit of poetry, 
and the effects of this inspiration are seen in the 
councils of the gods in the friezes of the Parthenon, 
and the Temple of Theseus,* besides innumerable 
Homeric subjects on the painted vases and Greek 
basso-relievos of after ages. 

Geometry enabled the artist scientifically to ascer- 
tain forms for the configuration of bodies — ^to deter- 
mine the motion of the figure, in leaping, running, 

British Museum. 
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striking, or falling — by curves and angles, whilst 
arithmetic gave the multiplication of measures in 
proportions. The anatomical observations of Thales, 
Pythagoras, and Alcmeon, prepared the way for the 
more connected inquiries of Hippocrates. Thus by 
the gradual advancement and connection of art and 
science, painting and sculpture obtained sound prin- 
ciples to insure a certain and felicitous practice, 
which introduced the age of perfection or consum- 
mation in the time of Pericles and Phidias. 

This third age of art may be said to have been 
called into practice by the destruction of those 
enormous fleets and armies prepared by the Persians 
to annihilate Grecian freedom. 

This illustrious achievement, performed by a com- 
paratively small band of patriots, increased the 
estimation of Grreece, and especially of Athens, in pro- 
portion to the terrific power of the vanquished, and 
the glory of delivering their country from a foreign 
yoke. These successes in war stimulated their exer- 
tions in peace — they rebuilt the temples destroyed 
in the war, with increased magnificence — their 
pediments and friezes were decorated with synods 
of gods and heroes, from their history, both real 
and mythological. They raised sacred statues, 
which for their colossal size, richness of materials, 
and embellishment, future ages ranked as wonders of 
the world. Kor were the statues of smaller dimen- 
sions less deserving attention for exquisite beauty of 
feature, form, proportions, character, dignity, sim- 
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plioity, and elegance. Their groups possess the 
united interests of action and passion, sentiment 
elevated and heroic, consistent with the persons en- 
gaged. 

The basso-relievos are epic and dramatio com- 
positions, containing great variety in the subjects, 
combination and diversity of lines, with whatever, 
in the distribution and opposition of light and 
shadow, produces the most powerful and agreeable 
effect in the relief of figures from a back-ground, or 
that department of sculpture the most nearly allied 
to painting. 

But as our subject becomes more extensive in its 
progress, it will be rendered more simple by consider- 
ing each class of sculpture separately, under the fol- 
lowing heads : — 

1. Colossal statues, 2. Smaller statues, 3. 
Groups. 4. Basso-relievos and the Grecian schools 
of sculpture. 

The largest colossal statues of the Egyptians were 
seventy-five feet in height, and therefore the Greeks 
excelled them in the magnitude as well as tbe beauty 
of those enormous monuments. 

Many colossal statues are enumerated by the 
classical authors (particularly Pliny and Pausanias), 
which have long since ceased to exist, and of which 
any memorials beyond their names are unknown at 
present. It is, notwithstanding, not only possible, 
but even probable, that antiquarian industry may 
still recover recollections of them from gems, th© 
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reverses of coins, and small bronze statues, in which 
the celebrated works of antiquity were so frequently 
copied. But as the mere repetition of names and 
measurement would afford information of little use 
either to the painter or sculptor, to avoid the misap- 
plication of time in .uncertain conjecture, we will 
direct our attention to the three most celebrated of 
these works, the most copiously described by 
authors, and illustrated by ancient copies of smaller 
size. ' 

The statue of Olympian Jupiter,* sixty feet in 
height, was the most renowned work of ancient 
sculpture, not for stupendous magnitude alone, but 
more for awful roajesty and sublime beauty : it was 
adorned with all the charms poetic vision could 
bestow, embodied by labours which have been the 
wonder, and the school, of all succeeding ages. It is 
thus described by Pausanias, who saw it in meridian 
splendour : — 

*' The god sat on a throne of ivory and gold, his 
head crowned with a branch of olive— his left hand 
presented a Victory of ivory and gold, with a crown 
and fillet ; his right hand held a sceptre beautifully 
distinguished by all the different metals, on which 
an eagle sat ; the sandals of the god were gold, so 
was his drapery, on which were various animals, 
with flowers of all kinds, especially lilies; his 
throne was refulgent with gold and precious stones. 
There were also statues— four Victories alighting, 

* See Plate XX. 
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were annexed to the feet of the throne^ those in 
front rested eaoh on a sphinx that had seized a 
Theban youth — below the sphinxes the children <^ 
Niobe were slain by the arrows of Apc^o and 
Diana." 

After mentioning some statues of victors in the 
Olympic exercises, standing on the foot of the 
throne, Pausanias also describes the pictures (by 
Panseneus, brother of Phidias) which were on the 
sides of the seat. Among these were '' Atlas sup- 
porting heaven and earth, Hercules near him, 
about to relieve him from his burthen ; Theseus and 
Pirithous ; and the figures representing Greece and 
Salamis, the latter bearing the rostra of a ship in her 
hands ; the combat of Hercules with the ]^em88an 
lion ; Ajax and Cassandra ; Hippodamia, the 
daughter of (Enomaus, vdth her mother ; Prometheus 
chained, and Hercules preparing to kill the eagle 
which prjXyed on him. The last of the pictures are 
Penthesilea dying, supported by Achilles, and Hes- 
perian nymphs bearing frnit." On the recess for Uie 
throne, above the head of the statue, are the three 
Graces on one side, and on the other the three 
Hours, or Seasons. On the base of the statue are 
golden lions, with the battle of Theseus and the 
Amazons. On the sub-plinth, which supports the 
whole are emblems in gold. The Sun, Jupiter, and 
Juno ascend in a cai*. Near them is Chares, whom 
Mercury embraces, and Vesta, Mercury, and Love 
receive Venus rising from the sea, to whom Persuar 
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Aon brings a crown. Apollo, IMana, Minerva, and 
Hercules are present. On the lowest part are Nep- 
tune and Ampbitrite, with the Moon exciting her 
horses to the race. This great work, which raised 
the fame of Phidias above all the sculptors of an- 
tiquity, has numerous imitations still existing in 
marble and bronze, and on coins of Alexander the 
Great and his successors, also on the Emperor Domi- 
tian's medals in lai^e brass. 

In the Acropolis of Athens* was a Minerva by the 
same sculptor, twenty-six cubits high, also formed of 
ivory and gold. In the right hand was a Victory, 
four cubits high ; the left hand rested on her shield. 
The goddess was clothed in a tunic reaching to her 
feet; her helmet was adorned with horses and gry- 
phons-; on the round side of the shield was the fight 
with the Amazons ; on the concave side, the battle of 
the Gk)ds and Giants ; on her sandals, the contest of 
the LapithsB and Centaurs ; on the base was the birth 
of Pandora in the presence of thirty divinities. 
Memorials of this statue are preserved on Athenian 
coins, of which there aro engravings in the vignettes 
of Stuart's * Athens.' 

The Colossus of the Sun,-]- in the Island of Ehodes, 
is allowed by Pliny the Elder to have excited more 
astonishment than all the other colossal statues he 
baa mentioned, on account of its height, which was 
105 feet : it was made by Chares, a Lindian, the 
disciple of Lysippus. The statue was thrown down 
♦ Bee Plate XIX. f See Plate XLVIII. 
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by an earthquake, after standing fifty-six years. 
When lying on the ground this work appeared 
miracnlous. Few were able to embrace the thumb, 
and the fingers were larger than many statues. Vast 
oayems yawned in the broken limbs, and within 
were seen great masses of stone, by whose weight it 
was supported. Twelve years were employed in the 
execution of it, and the cost 300 talents, about 
£60,000 English. The same author obserres, there 
were, in the same city, an hundred lesser colossal 
figures, each of whioh did honour to the place where 
it stood ; besides five colossal statues of divinities by 
the sculptor Bryaxis. 

Heads of the celebrated Colossus are repeatedly 
seen on the bronze coins of Bhodes, and small figures, 
with radiated heads, are sometimes found on the 
coins of this island, which possibly were intended to 
represent the whole figure. 

The most numerous class of ancient statues was 
about the height of nature, or approaching to seven 
feet, which has been distinguished as the heroic 
size. 

Statues were anciently appropriated to divinities. 
Portraits of men were not executed unless for some 
illustrious cause which deserved perpetuity. 

First were the victorious oontests in the sacred 
games, chiefiy those of Olympia, where the custom 
was for all the conquerors to dedicate their statues, 
and those who were thrice victors had exaot por- 
traits of their persons. It was thought the Athe- 
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nians first placed statues to Harmodins and Axis- 
togiton, the Tyrannicides, the same year the kings 
were expelled from Bome. "This,*' says Pliny, 
" was afterwards universal ; and now the forum of 
every municipal town begins to be ornamented with 
statues to prolong the memory of men, and to have 
the honours of the age inscribed on their bases, lest 
they should be read only on their sepulchres. In 
the course of time this has been done abroad, in 
public courts and private houses. Thus clients have 
detenhined to celebrate their patrons." 

After the custom was adopted of bestowing this 
honour on distinguished merit, every battle increased 
heroic memorials ; the porticoes, libraries, museums, 
and walks were filled with the statues of legislators, 
poets, philosophers, and all whose public spirit or 
rare qualities had raised them to general notice and 
esteem. 

The practice so universal in Greece passed with 
the conqnerors into their colonies; and the successors 
of Alexander the Great added to the sacred sculp- 
ture of Egypt and Syria the memorials of Grecian 
valour and wisdom. The same practice was fol- 
lowed in Sicily, Magna Grsscia, Naples, the principal 
cities on the coast of Italy, the Etruscan states, and 
-«rherever their colonies or commerce gave them 
zjiteroourse. The remains of sculpture found in all 
-fchese oountries frequently bear this indisputable 
testimony of Grecian origin — ^that they are stamped 
^with the beauty, grace, purity, and perfection which 
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are to be found in the works of that country alone, of 
all nations in the ancient world. 

This increase of sculpture, extending over so con- 
siderable a portion of the globe known to the an- 
cients, will account for the number of statues brought 
to Rome after the conquest of Greece. 

Marcus Scaurus, when iBdile, decorated his tem- 
porary theatre with three thousand statues. Two 
thousand were taken from the Yolscians. Mum- 
mius, after the conquest of Achaia, is said to have 
filled the city. LucuUus brought many. Three 
thousand came from Bhodes — not fewer from Athens 
or Olympia — more are believed to have come from 
Delphi ; " but," says our author, " what mortal can 
follow them ? or what is the use of knowing ?" 

It will be sufficient for our present purpose to 
comprehend in two sentences what remains of this 
part of our subject : after the terrific repetition of those 
conflagrations which destroyed the noblest monu- 
ments in Home, it was said that the city contained 
more gods than men ! 

The equestrian and pedestrian statues, trophies 
and triumphal arches, which adorned the Boman 
forum, and the forum of Trajan — the innumerable 
sculptures in the imperial psdace — ^in the baths of 
Dioclesian and Caracalla — the Mausoleum of Au- 
gustus, and that of Hadrian — ^the files of patriots 
and heroes which lined the Flaminian way — ^were 
objects to fill the imagination, and occupy the mind. 
But neither the multitude of them nor their mag- 
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nificence will produce any great impression on the 
painter or sculptor. He will keenly search out the 
rare specimens of excellence from among the hun- 
dreds of ordinary beauty ; upon these he will fix his 
attention, and from these he will deduce his prin- 
ciples. 

We shall now return to our more immediate 
object, .the pursuit and study of excellence, by 
noticing some of the noblest examples which the 
rayi^es of time, and the destructive hand of bar- 
barism have spared. 

Besides the works of Phidias already mentioned, 
duplicates of smaller statues by him have come 
down to us: the Amazon called "Euknemon," 
fix)m her fine leg, of which there is a print in the 
• Museum Pium Clementinum,' in the library of our 
Boyal Academy. Two Minervas are mentioned by 
Pliny, one of which had the surname of Calli- 
morphes, expressive of her fine form. Perhaps this 
might be similar to the statue of the goddess in Mr. 
Hope's Gallery, as it strongly resembles a Minerva 
on an Athenian coin among the vignettes in Stuart's 
•Athens.' 

Perhaps, in this place, a remark may be offered, 
without impropriety, concerning the group of a hero 
governing a horse, which stands opposite the Papal 
palace, on Monte Cavallo, in Home. This group is 
said to stand nearly on the same spot it occupied 
(with its companion) when they guarded the en- 
trance to the baths of Constantine. *' The work of 
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Phidias *' was inscribed on the pedestal, as we may- 
see at the present time. In illustration of this 
group, three Roman coins may be adduced, one 
struck in the reign of Nero, another under Hadrian, 
and a third by Commodus, all bearing this group on 
the reverse, representing Bellerophon about to 
mount Pegasus, for the purpose of destroying the 
Ohimsera. These coins were struck in the city of 
Corinth, where Bellerophon was much honoured. 
The attitude of the hero, as well as that of the horse, 
resembles a bas-relief on the Parthenon ; and for that 
reason, in addition to the style and spirit of the work, 
is likely to have been executed under the direction of 
Phidias. 

Alcamenes,* the scholar of Phidias, was celebrated 
for his Venus (Aphrodite). Many small statues of 
bronze and marble represent the goddess pressing the 
water from her hair, and by their elegance are pro- 
bably copies from that statue. 

Praxiteles excelled in the highest graoes of 
youth and ideal beauty. His Venus of Cnidos,! 
which is said to be more perfect than any other, 
is known from the descriptions of Lucian and 
Cedrenust It is on the reverse of a bronze medal 
of Caracalla and Plautilla, in the king of France's 
cabinet 

The drawing introduced in this Lecture was from 
a statue said to have been found in a vineyard, about 
thirty years since, in Eome, and was the property of 

* See Plate XXI. f See Plate XXIL 
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Duke Braschi, nephow of Pius the Sixth. Sketches 
from it were made at that time.* 

Among the celebrated statues by Praxiteles, of 
which copies have come down to us, are his Satyr, 
his Capid bending his bow, and ApoUo the lizard- 
killer. Casts are in this academy, for which we are 
indebted to the munificence of his present majesty 
George the Fourth ; to which may be added Bacchus 
leaning on a faun, although this latter properly be- 
longs to the class of groups. 

Polyoletus of Sicyon, the scholar of Ageladas, was 
celebrated for his statue of Piadumenus, a youth 
binding a fillet round his head, of which copies are 
seen occasionally on bas-reliefs. It was valued by 
the ancients at 100 talents, rather more than 
£18,000 English money. His Doryphorus, or spear-< 
bearer, from which sculptors copied the rules of art, 
is known to us only from Pliny's description. 

The Discobolus by Naucydes is universally admired 
fcnrthe heroic form and retreating motion preparatory 
to the force and weight of the person requisite to pro- 
ject the disk. 

The Disoobolust by Myron is ascertained by an 
antique gem, and the description of Quintilian, who 
apologizes for its forced attitude, (perhaps that of 
some particular man distinguished in this game). 
There is an ancient example of this statue in the 
British Museum. 

* A full aooonnt of this statue has already been given in the 
Lectqio on Grecian Squlpture. t Bee Plate XXIV. 
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A wounded man, the famous work of Ctesilaiis, is 
perhaps the same as that called the '* Dying Gladia- 
tor/' but more properly a herald or hero. 

Prints of the wonnded Amazon of Ctesilans are 
not uncommon in the volnmes of antique statues. 

Fliny mentions the Nine Muses of Philisous of 
Bhodes, and the Muses brought by Fulvius NobiHor 
to Home. From one or both of these series, the 
Muses in the Vatican were probably obtained, as 
they appear to be the work of different hands. Casts 
from them are in the Coiuioil-room. The Comedy is 
remarkable for juvenile grace of person, and elegance 
of drapery. The Tragedy for solemnity and heroic 
grandeur. 

The Apollo Fhilesius, by Canachus, has many repe- 
titions. 

Qanymede borne in the eagle's talons is exactly 
described by Fliny. A print of it may be seen in 
the * Museum Fium Clementinum.' 

The Apollo Belvidere is believed by the learned 
Yisconti to be the Deliverer from Evil, the work of 
Calamis, set up in Athens in memoiy of a plague 
which raged in that city. 

Sublime in his beauty, and terrible in his anger, 
it has been considered as the Fhcebus ApoUo of 
Homer, destroying the Greeks. It has also been 
looked upon as a variation £rom a statue by Fhidias. 

The Hercules Famese was evidently one of the 
first favourites of antiquity, from its frequent repe- 
tition in bronze and marble, on gems and coins. It 
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is worthy of remark, that some statues of Hercules, 
in the same attitude of repose with that sumamed 
Famese, but of much earlier date, have the propor- 
tions of comhpn men, and that a series of them may 
be found in the various collections, gradually in- 
creasing to the terrific strength of Glycon's statue. 
The head of this formidable hero bears a noble 
resemblance to his father Jupiter. The anatomical 
detail in the body and limbs is more distinct than in 
uay other work of antiquity. 

The Ancient Groups next claim attention. 

Laoooon and his sons is a work composed in a 
noble concatenation of lines, in the three principal 
•views. The children's appeal to the father, and the 
father's to the gods, are highly pathetic. The con- 
vulsed rise of the youngest from the ground is the 
most electric circumstance in the whole sentiment. 
It was the work of Apollodorous, Athenadorus, and 
Agesander, of Ehodes. 

Zethus and Amphion tying Dirce to the bull's 
horns — an example of filial vengeance in behalf of a 
persecuted mother. The conception is heroic, and 
the execution vast. The marble is at Naples, but, 
like many other noble works, it has been miserably 
restored. 

Hercules raising AnteBus in his arms is in the Pitti 
Palace, Florence. 

The group of Atreus bearing a dead son of 
Thyestes, Orestes and Mectra, Ajax supporting the 
dead Patroclus, and that of Haamon and Antigone, 
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are all examples of fine form, heroic chaiaeter, and 
sentiment. 

Niobe and her yonngest daughter, by Scopas, is 
an example of heroio beauty in mature age. The 
sentiment is maternal affection. She exposes her 
own life to shield her child from the threatened 
destruction. The statues of the several children all 
possess the same heroic beauty, mixed with astonish- 
ment, terror, dismay, and death. That fine example 
of anatomical study, of a difficult but harmonions 
composition, the Group of Wrestlers, was found in 
the same excavation with, and has been supposed to 
belong to, the family of Niobe. 

The group of Cupid and Psyche, interesting from 
the beauty of youthful male and female forms and 
harmony of lines, is an allegory of the Pythagorean 
philosophy, representing the union of desire and the 
soul. 

We may now take some notice of the antique bas- 
relievos, particularly those in the British Museum. 
The metopes which formerly adorned the Parthenon 
of Athens, which contain the combats of the Lapidiae 
and Centaurs, are distinguished by simplicity and 
heroic exertion. 8ome casts from them are placed in 
the model academy. The procession of chariots, 
horsemen, maidens bearing sacred baskets and can- 
delabras, animals for sacrifice, and sacred instructors 
in the Celebration of Minerva and the Assembly of 
the Gods, are admired by all for simplicity of com- 
position, breadth of general effect, the elegance and 
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delicacy of the heads and draperies, and the life and 
spirit of the horses. 

The casts (in the same collection) from the temple 
of Theseus. The metopes represent his heroic deeds, 
and the frieze within the temple councils of the 
gods. The style of these is more like the metopes on 
the Parthenon than the broad masses in the proces- 
sion within that temple. 

The whole of the sculpture in the temple of 
Theseus is bold, varied, and fall of action. The 
filaments oi statues and groups which were in the 
pediment of the Parthenon are executed with great 
effect; but, as all the Athenian marbles in the. 
Museum have been seen and universally admired, 
additional description would be useless. 

The contention for the body of Patroclus, in the 
pediment of the temple of Jupiter PanheUenius at 
Egina, is a fine composition, of which there is a 
beautifaL etching by Mr. Gockerell, who assisted in 
restoring this specimen of ancient art to the world. 

The battle of the AmaaoDs and Athenians, from 
the temple of Apollo Epicouros, is also in the British 
Museum. 

Those already named are among the ancient 
works of chief excellence, and most worthy of the 
student's contemplation and imitation in basso- 
relievo. 

Others, however, may be mentioned, of great 
beauty, the study of which will be highly important 
in the progress of the student. Of this number are 
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the beautiful compositions of Perseus and Andro- 
meda, and the Endymion, casts of which are in the 
Boyal Academy ; to these may be added the basso- 
relievos on the Tiujan column — on the arches of 
Constantino and Marcus Aurelius — and, above all, 
the ancient scurcophagi, which present a magnificent 
collection of compositions from the great poets of 
antiquity, Homer, Hesiod, ^schylus, Euripides, and 
Sophocles— the systems of ancient philosophy, with 
Greek mysteries, initiations, and mytholc^. The 
study of these will give the young artist the true 
principles of composition, with effect, and without 
confusion, to produce the chief interest of his subject 
by grand lines of figures, without the intrusion of 
useless, impertinent, or trivial objects. By carefully 
observing them he vrill accustom himself to a noble 
habit of thinking, and consequently choose what- 
ever is beautiful, elegant, and grand, rejecting all 
that is mean and vulgar : by thus imbibing an electric 
spark of the poetic fire, he will learn to choose fit 
subjects for the employment of his talents, and to 
convert the beauty and grace of ancient poetry and 
genius to the service of the morals and institutions of 
our own time and country. 

In the comparatively few antique statues, groups, 
and basso-relievos here mentioned, the attention has 
been called only to such as have been esteemed the 
most, by the united consent of ancients and modems ; 
the rest, which are very numerous, must be sought 
for in the various collections of antiauities, Mont- 
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fatLOon, the * Museum Pium Clementimim,' * Museum 
Eomanum/ * Florentinum,' ' Giustiniani/ ' Borghese,' 
and many other works of the same kind, most of 
which are in the library of our academy. 

The principal schools of sculpture appear to have 
been Athens and Ehodes : in the first ihQ school of 
Phidias was established ; and we learn from Pliny 
that his emulators were Alcamenes, Critias, and 
Nestocles, and, twenty years after, Agelades, Gallon, 
Polycletus, Phragmon, Gorgias, Lacon, Myron, 
Pythagoras, Scopas, and Perillus. This catalogue, 
we may reasonably believe, contains the sculptors 
whose labours adorned the temple of Theseus and 
the Parthenon ; and from them also the successive 
pupils descended, whose works embellished the 
Roman empire, until the northern irruptions spread 
universal destruction in the west, and the Saracens 
and Turks conquered and wasted the eastern pro- 
vinces. 

The other school of sculpture, namely, Ehodes, is 
likely to have sprung from that of Athens. We have 
already observed that the Boman conquerors took 
8000 statues from thence« To this school of Bhodes 
we owe the two noble groups, the Laocoon, and 
Zethus and Amphion, both mentioned by Pliny with 
extraordinary praise. 

The sculptors of Sicyon and -ffigina appear to have 
been chiedy employed on works of bronze, although 
Corinth, Delos, and other cities, have a just claim to 
reputation on the same account. 
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To this general view of ancieiit sculptore, a few 
remarks may be added oonoeming the practioal ad- 
vantage it maj afford — by guarding against error and 
false systems, so frequently minons impedimentB in 
the path of talent and indasby, by which the inex- 
perienced mind is first entangled in doubt, and nlti* 
mately turned from the course it had taken, without 
any sure guide to the desired object* 

It is a sound maxim, that *' the same cause will 
always produce the same effect;" therefore, if we 
would attain excellence in art, we cannot proceed by 
a more certain course than that by which it has been 
attained before. 

The arts of Greece astonished and delighted the 
world in their own times, and they have continued 
to do so through the lapse of many ages ; and now, 
in their fragments and mutilations, demand the same 
just homage from the beholder, and afford the same 
example of excitement, admiration, and instruction 
to the artist ; and in this lecture has been shewn, not 
according to chimerical notions, or mere supposition, 
but according to the testimony of contemponuy 
authors, supported by the ancient works of art, ihe 
progress of sculpture in Greece from the first rude 
beginning common to all countries, by the various 
gradations of improvement, until it arrived at that 
perfection which has not been equalled in modem 
times, except perhaps in some very few instances, and 
never excelled. 

In the former part of this discourse, we have seen 
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that the Greeks, in their uncivilized state, did not 
excel their barbarous neighbours in the arts; that 
religion gave the first impulse to sculpture; that 
philosophic improvement famished the artist with 
rules; that legislation, by determination of moral 
and civil rights, reduced society to a more settled 
state, and thereby afforded a more tranquil leisure 
for the cultivation of liberal studies ; that the institu- 
tion of gymnastic exercises exhibited the naked figure 
in all views, actions, and motions for the study of the 
artist ; the anatomical school of Hippocrates, and the 
more extended knowledge of that science in the 
school of Alexandria, gave more exact details of 
the parts of the human figure ; and lastly, the dia- 
l(^ue8 of Plato on beauty, its origin, cause, and 
effect) from the mind upon the body, completed the 
general principles of information for the ancient 
sculptor ; and as it was a summary of the gradual 
progress by which the excellence of Grecian art was 
accumulated, so in its perfection it became the course 
of study by which every individual artist rose to 
eminence. 
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LECTUKE X. 



MODEEN SCULPTURE. 

The preceding lecture contained a very general and 
summary sketch of ancient sculpture, as introductory 
to a similar review of modem sculpture. In that 
lecture it was observed that no attempt would be 
made to give a regular history of the art in its com- 
mencement by the Egyptians, in all the particulars 
of its progress and perfection by the Greeks — at what 
point its course had been arrested among the Syrians, 
Persians, and Babylonians — ^what portion of the 
colonial arts of Greece, found in Sicily and Italy, 
might be considered the undoubted property of the 
mother-coimfcry, and in what respects they could be 
claimed by the people to whom they were originally 
exotics : all these topics are doubtless necessary to a 
complete history of the arts of design, and all of 
consequence to the antiquary. But in tbe number 
of these topics we must, as artists, distinguish 
between such as are requisite to history, and those 
passages most important to us of the ancient authors 
which supply profound maxims and principles in- 
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dispensable to a sound theory and successful practice 
of the arts. 

Whenever a more extensive knowledge is required, 
application must be made to the various writers on 
the subject, ancient and modem. 

The first objects in this institution are the prin- 
ciples of art, as must be evident in every branch of 
the establishment; as a valuable library has been 
formed, and lectures appointed for the communica- 
tion of whatever in science and literature the artist 
may find most useful; and he may try the rules he 
acquites, by comparing his own studies with the 
finest specimens of ancient sculpture, and the works 
of the most esteemed painters of the fifteenth century, 
or the great criterion of all art — ^nature — ^in the schools 
of this institution. 

It is subservient to this wise and libeval plan' of 
education that these Lectures have been conceived ; 
in which I have endeavoured to present a compre- 
hensive view of the means by which ancient art 
obtained its unrivalled excellence, and that by the 
same means, and by application to the same studies, 
modem art rose again to excellence in the fifteenth 
century. 

Thus the student of the present day has the most 
satififactoiy assurance that the ancient arts of Greece 
'vreire carried to perfection, and the modem arts of 
Italy restored, by the scmie system of educatiou es- 
tablished in this institution ; and we may with cer- 
tfdnty predict that a race of painters and sculptors 
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will be produced by our Boyal Academy whose 
merits will secure the admiration of their own time, 
and of future ages, as effectually as their great pre- 
decessors have done ; with this proviso, that on their 
part they bring with them to the arts they intend to 
practise, minds truly liberal, debased by no sordid 
or unworthy motives, — a disposition so devoted that 
any other employment wotdd render life miserable.- 
a ready inclination to overcome all difficulties by inde- 
fatigable labour, — and above all, a comprehensiveness 
of mind, an acuteness of perception, and a soundness 
of judgment capable of attaining the various acquire- 
ments of science, literature, and the study of nature, 
required in the profession. We shall now proceed 
with the subject of Modem Art. 

It is a fact known to all, that the successive irrup- 
tions of barbarians into the provinces of the Bonmn 
empire, both East and West, from the fifth to the 
tenth oentuiy of the Christian era, spread Tmiveraal 
devastation, even to the rendering great tracts of 
country desert, where an abundant population had 
flourished in magnificent towns and cities. 

In these dismal times, when the violence of fanar 
ticism increased the horrors of barbarous invasion — 
when the works of ancient genius in painting and 
sculpture were buried under the ruins of temples, 
forums, and palaces, which they had adorned to tbe 
fifth century — there were accounts of the Olympian 
Jupiter, and the Venus of Cnidos ; but at that time 
their histoid' ends in the common destruction and 
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darkness of the times. The spirit of violence and 
warfare did not cease, but was continued by the 
feudal successors to the Boman proYinces long after 
the tenth century, with the same baneful influence, 
unabated, upon arts, learning, and civilization. In 
the ciiy of Eome, the architectural monuments of 
antiquity were converted into fortresses by the con- 
tending barons ; and in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, the city was so encumbered with ruined 
buildings and lesser forts, that two horsemen could 
scarcely pass abreast in any principal street or open 
place. YHierever excavations have been made in 
later times, to clear the basements of columns, arches, 
or buildings, in the Boman Forum, the Forum of 
Trajan, and other distinguished parts of the city, the 
ancient pavement has been always found from ten to 
sixteen feet lower than the present ; and the whole of 
tlie mass between, formed from the rubbish of ruined 
structures, mixed with fragments of statues, basso- 
relievos, capitals, columns, &c. We need but one 
instance more, which is within the compass of our 
own Icnowledge or inquiry, to demonstrate the 
^^eneral ruin which accompanied the destruction of 
the works of art during the barbarous irruptions in 
the great cities of the Boman empire — ^the instance 
referred to was in our own country. In London, 
several magnificent mosaic or tesselated pavements 
and fragments of ancient art have been found, 
oovered by a mass of burnt rubbish, from ten to 
t^irelve feet deep below the present pavement 
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Similar instances have occurred in most of the cities 
of England, proving the destructive progress of the 
Saxons and Danes in our countiy not to have been 
less furious than those of the Gk>ths, Vandals, Huns, 
and Lombards in Italy, or of the Saracens and Turks 
in the East. 

But from the vengeance of barbarians, stunulated 
by prey, and provoked by oppression, we shall 
willingly turn our view to the re^stablishment of 
social order, and the restoration of arts and letters. 

After the entire destruction of the Eoman power 
in the West of Europe, Italy was divided into 
republics and principalities, the chief of which, 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, possessing the advantage 
of extensive sea-coasts, were the first to enrich their 
countries by commerce, and improve their know- 
ledge by voyages. The Venetians, situated in the 
neighbourhood of Greece, were induced to emulate 
the Church of St. Sophia at Constantiiiople, in the 
building and decoration of St. Mark's in their own 
city. The plan of this church is a Greek cross, and 
the mosaic pictures, from sacred history, which adorn 
the interior, are from Greek paintings of the same 
age. The present church was consecrated, a.d. 10^5. 

The republic of Pisa had a naval force so coi^ 
siderable previous to this period, that they had 
beaten the Saracens in Africa, Sardinia, Majorca, 
Minorca, and Sicily, besides taking from them 
immense treasure, with whicfi they built the Cathe- 
dral of Pisa, begun in 1063, finished 1092. 
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The building of these cathedrals was followed by 

those of Verona, Modena, Fistoia, and several others 
in Italy. 

Schools of painting and sculpture, as well as 
architecture, were formed and established in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries; and the distin- 
guished talents produced in them were cherished 
and employed in the cause of religion. 

It will be found on a careful inquiry, that the 
elements, as well as the perfection of the arts, have 
always been received, either immediately or inter- 
mediately, from the Greeks, by Western Europe, 
although this has been denied by Yasari ; and, as 
fxr as concerns the Greek Christian paintings, does 
not seem to have been even suspected by Winckel- 
mann. To this part of our subject, therefore, a short 
but satisfactory illustration is required. 

The germ, or first beginning of modem art, is 
liot to be so absolutely reckoned from the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century, when society began 
to be settled in Europe, as from the reign of Con* 
stantine, seven centuries earlier, when Christianity 
became the established religion of the empire ; then 
it was that painting and sculpture ceased to be 
employed on the pagan gods, and their powers 
^vrere engaged to adon) the churches built by 
Cbristian emperors, with the persons and events 
of sacred history. The portrait of our Saviour,* 
i^th those of some of the Apostles, particularly 

* Vide Airinghi's Roma Subterranea, Plate XLTX. 
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S. Peter and S. Paul, appear to have been known in 
Galilee either during their life, or shortly after their 
death. 

The Emperior Tiberius was desirous of having 
the Messiah admitted among the gods of the empire, 
but was refused by the Senate. Alexander Severus 
had the statue of Jesus Christ among his household 
gods. 

Even during the reigns of those emperors, by 
whom the Christians were cruelly persecuted, when 
they were obliged to perform their sacred worship 
in subterrains and sepulchral chambers, they orna- 
mented those retreats with sacred portraits and 
subjects from Scripture. But when the churches of 
St. Sophia and the Apostles were built in Constan- 
tiuople by Constantino and his successors, they were 
embellished with mosaics and statues. 

Bosius, in his * Boma Subterranea,' exhibits many 
Christian sanx>phagi sculptured with scriptnxal J. 
jects from the Old and New Testament in basso- 
relievo. 

Monier,* in his Histoiy of Painting, Sculpture 
and Architecture, gives large quotations from the 
Christian Fathers concerning the excellent paintrnge 
of sacred subjects in the Eastern churches, from the 
fourth to the eighth century, and the powerful effects 
produced by them on the beholders. Indeed, there 
are still remaining in the libraries of the Emperor 
of Austria and King of France, Greek paintings 

* Monier, pege 60. 
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exeonted in the middle ages, of great beauty ; but 
above all the Greek painting and sculpture now 
existing which particularly deserve notice, are the 
Nativity,* the Transfiguration, the Crucifixion, the 
Besurrection, and the Glorification, because they 
were the examples universally followed by the 
Italian artists, until after Ea£faelle and Michael 
Angelo. 

Andrea Tafi, a Florentine, contemporary with 
Cimabue, studied under the Grecian artists in St. 
Mark's Church, Venice, while they were employed 
in decorating the interior with the principal subjecte 
recorded in the Old and New Testaments. 

ApoUoniuB, a Grecian painter, returned from 
Venice with Tafi, and assisted him in the mosaics 
afterwards executed in St. John's Baptistery at 
Florence. Cimabue was also instructed by Greek 
artists. These facts being acknowledged by the 
Italian writers, there remains no cause for surprise 
that the Greek Christian compositions should assist 
the restoration of painting, more than that their 
paintings and basso-relievo should have supplied the 
principles of ancient art* 

The Cathedral of Pisa, built by Buschetto, an 
architect from Dulichium, was the second sacred 
edifice (St. Mark's in Venice being the first) raised 
after the destruction of the Eoman power in Italy. 
It has received the honour of being allowed by 
posterity to have taken the lead in restoring art; 

♦ Plates XXXV. and XXXVL 
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and indeed the traveller, on entering tlie city gates, 
is aBtonisbed by a scene of architectural magnificence 
and singularity not to be equalled in the world. 
Four stupendous structures of fine marble in one 
group — ^the solemn cathedral, in the general paral- 
lelogram of its form resembling an ancient temple,* 
which unites and simplifies the arched divisions of 
its exterior; the Baptistery, a circular building, 
surrounded with arches and columns, crowned with 
niches, statues and pinnacles, rising to an apex in 
the centre, terminated by a statue of the Baptist; — 
the Falling Tower (which is thirteen feet out of the 
perpendicular), a most elegant cylinder, raised by 
eight rows of columns surmounting each other, and 
surrounding a stMrcase; — the Cemetery, a long 
square corridor of elegant pointed architecture, 400 
by 200 feet, containing the ingenious works of the 
improvers of painting, down to the sixteenth century. 
This extraordinary scene in the evening of a summer's 
day, with a splendid red sun setting in the dark-blue 
sky, the full moon rising on the opposite side over 
a city nearly deserted, affects the beholder's mind 
with such a sensation of magnificence, solitude, and 
wonder, that he scarcely knows whether he is any 
longer an inhabitant of this world or not. 

To describe the numerous works of painting and 
sculpture with which the restorers of art laboured 
to adorn these mi^nificent edifices during 500 years 
would require time equal to that allowed for the 

♦ A l/ajtin croes. 
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Lectures on Sonlptiire during one season. Fortu- 
nately for the student, fine prints from the paintings 
in the Campo Santo, with outlines of the sarcophagi 
in the same corridor, may be seen in the library of 
the Koyal Academy. 

The general effect of this group of buildings 
deserves to be dwelt on, for these two reasons in 
particular, first, because noble ideas, finely executed, 
cannot fail to produce an irresistible effect on the 
mind ; and, secondly, this assemblage of buildings 
contains a more regular series of those labours by 
which the restoration of art was effected, than is 
to be found within the same compass in any other 
place. 

We shall now proceed to notice the restorers of 
sculpture in Italy, with the same brevity as the first 
improvers in Greece. 

It is not unlikely that Buschetto, the Greek, who 
built the Cathedral of Pisa in the eleventh century, 
established the schools of architecture and sculpture 
at the same time in that city (although we have no 
historical proof of the fact), because we know it was 
not unusual with those early artists to practise 
painting, sculpture, and architecture at the same 
time, and because there are rude statues on the 
cathedral coeval with the building ; and it is ac- 
knowledged by the Pisan writers, that there were 
sculptors in that city before Nicolas and his son 
John, whose works became famous throughout Itfiily 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. These 
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BoulptoTB executed most magnificent marble pulpits, 
enriched with basso-relievos and statues, in the 
cathedrals of Pisa, Fistoia, and Sienna, also in the 
Baptistery of Pisa : a series of sacred subjects from 
the Old and New Testaments, by them and their 
scholars, are seen on the west front of Orvieto 
Cathedral. There are also by John Pisano some 
elegant statues of the Virgin and Child. Nicolas 
and John improved sculpture, by study of the an- 
tique basso-relievos in the Campo Santo; in their 
own works the compositions are simple and intelli- 
gible ; the female figures are frequently elegant in 
their movements and their drapery. In them are 
occasionally seen an originality of idea and a force 
of thought seldom met with when schools of art are 
in the habit of copying from each other. 

Andrea Ugolino Pisano, from the school of these 
sculptors, designed and executed in bronze the oldest 
gate of the Baptistery in Florence, the compartments 
of which represent the life of S. John. The compo- 
sitions have a Gothic and simple grandeur. He also 
executed some statues in marble, but they were 
rather inferior to the productions of Nicolas and 
John. 

The next distinguished restorer of sculpture was 
Donatello, the Florentine. Some of his works, both, 
in bronze and marble, .might be placed beside the 
best productions of ancient Greece without discredit. 
In the ' Opera del Duomo ' of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
the Cathedral of Florence, there is an alto-relievo of 
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two singing-boys of extraordinary beauty in senti- 
ment, character, drawing, and drapery. In the 
gallery of Florence there is a bronze statue of a lad 
(perhaps a Mercury), so delicately proportioned, and 
so perfectly natural, that it is excelled only by the 
best works of antiquity, in certain exquisite graces 
peculiar to the finest monuments in Greece, but not 
to be attained or expected from the endeavours of 
lately resurgent genius. His marble statue of St. 
George, on the exterior of Or San Michael, is an 
example of sentiment, simple and forcible ; he stands 
upright, equally poised on both legs, his hands 
resting on his shield before him. Michael Angelo, 
after admiring this statue some time in silence, sud- 
denly exclaimed, "March I" His basso-relievos of 
the life of Christ, on the pulpit of Saint Lorenzo's 
Church, abound in noble conceptions, but they were 
the works of his advanced age, and finished by his 
scholars. He was a man of modesty and principle : 
whatever, work he engaged in, his chief concern was 
to make it the most perfect possible. The contempo- 
raries of this artist are not to be forgotten, although 
perhaps, on the whole, inferior sculptors to him. 
Brunelleschi executed a crucifix in wood, now in the 
Church of Santa Maria Novella, which represents the 
Buffering Saviour, in a manner not to be looked on 
with indifference. He afterwards engaged in archi- 
tecture, and built the much-admired Church of Santa 
Maria del Fiore. 

Lorenzo Ghiberti, the other' illustrious contempo- 
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nry of Donatello, has immortalized his memory by 
the bronze gates of St John's Baptistery, called " the 
Glates of Paradise," from Michael Angelo's compli- 
ment This is a beantifdl and laborious work. Bnt 
the criticism of Sir Joshna Reynolds was one indis- 
putable proof of that great man's judgment in the 
sister arts. His observation amounted to this, that 
** Ghiberti's landscape and buildings occupied so 
large a portion of the compartments, that the figures 
remained but secondaiy objects, entirely contrary to 
the principle of the ancients." Ghiberti, likewise, 
made a statue in bronze of S. Matthew, on the ex- 
terior of San Michele; but his talents were better 
suited to the elegance and delicate finishing of 
smaller works. His S. Matthew wants the severe 
chastity of the apostolic character, and the head is 
inferior to those in the spandrils of his gates ; the 
attitude also is affected and the drapery unnatural. 

We may, without neglecting our great purpose 
(the principles of art), pass over the intermediate 
names between Donatello and Michael Angelo, as 
having added little to the value of modem sculpture. 

We now arrive at a great and venerable name, 
without an equal in the three sister arts. 

Michael Angelo, according to the testimony of 
Vasari (his biographer and kinsman), was descended 
from the Counts of Canossa, a Lombard fiimily, pos- 
sessed by conquest, and imperial gift, of Lombardy, 
Tuscany, and Lucca, and allied by marriage to the 
blood of Charlemagne. 
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Certainly, if superior genixis, enlightened by poetic 
inspiration, regulated and purified by philosophy 
and religion, can attest an illustrious descent, few 
names are recorded in history whose pretensions are 
better founded than his of whom we are speaking. 
But it is also possible that a noble mind may be 
compatible with an humbler descetit, and we know 
that the cultivation of mental powers, moral virtues 
and knowledge, are the results of fortitude and per- 
severance; and these were the qualities by which 
Michael Angelo became the wonder and example of 
his own and succeeding ages. His early attachment 
to the arts at last overcame his father's prejudice 
against a profession which he fancied disgraced the 
nobility of his family, and he was placed under 
Domenico Ghirlandaio, the best painter of his time. 
He afterwards studied in the Museum of Ancient 
Sculpture, formed by Lorentso di Medici in the 
garden of St. Mark, where Bertoldo the sculptor, a 
disciple of Donatello, was employed by the magnifi- 
cent founder of the school to instruct the pupils. 
Here Michael Angelo's diligence and ability distin- 
guished him above the other students, as they had 
previously in Ghirlandaio's school of painting. As 
Michael Angelo was patronized by Lorenzo, and ate 
at his table, he became acquainted with Folitian and 
Marsilius Ficinus, and with such of the learned 
Greeks as had sought refdge in Italy previous to the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks. From the 
society and conversation of these distinguished philo- 
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sophers and scholars, lie could not &il to obtain 
a general clue to the connection between ancient 
literature and the arts, and a knowledge of the 
passages in Yitmvius relating to proportions, geo> 
metry, and perspective, together with portions ftora 
those ancient physicians who had revived the study 
of anatomy. Because conversations of these kinds 
were usual only at the table of Lorenzo ; and as one 
of his darling endeavours was to raise a great school 
of art in Florence, his friends and visitors would 
naturally pay their court to him, by communications 
of whatever was likely to forward his patriotic 
wishes on this subject 

Michael Angelo commenced his career by various 
works of sculpture, a sleeping Cupid, a Bacchus and 
young Faun, the colossal David, and a group of 
Fiet^e, or a sitting Madonna bearing the dead Christ 
on her knees, which raised his £ame above all his 
modem predecessors in the art. Fortunately, how- 
ever, this success did not wholly overcome his love 
for painting, of which there is a most beautiful ex> 
ample in the Florentine gallery of a Holy Family, 
with a number of small figures in the background 
representing S. John baptizing the mtdtitudes in the 
Eiver Jordan. 

Thus had the ceaseless study and unwearied 
labours of Buonarotti raised him so high in public 
estimation, that he was appointed to paint a portion 
of the great hall in Florence, on which Leonardi da 
Vinci was already employed ; and it is to a compe* 
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tition of sucli talent as but rarely occurs in the 
history of the world, that we are indebted for that 
surprising composition, the Battle of the Standard, 
which Eubens imitated in four admirable hunting 
scenes ; and it is most likely that it is to the lesson \ 
Michael Angelo received from this design that he 
was more particularly led to that study of com- 
plicated grouping in which his *' Last Judgment" is 
unrivalled. 

Though this great man was afterwards employed 
on works of sculpture, imposing and admirable from 
tlieir originality and power, yet his noblest produc- 
tions are in colours. 

The «• Ceiling of the Sistine Chapel," and the " Last 
Judgment," taken together as two portions of one 
whole, are imparalleled in the history of art, ancient 
or modem, in the vastness of the idea — the grandeur 
of the subject, comprehending the entire scheme of 
divine revelation — the dignity of the characters, 
among which, our reason is convinced, are those 
which cannot be represented. Nevertheless, if the 
whole is considered with the great elevation of mind 
which accompanies the observation of visible objects, 
each part is so harmoniously sublime and extra- 
ordinary, that the beholder believes he is admitted 
to a vision of <* Light separated from Darkness," the 
** Benediction of the Waters," and the " Creation of 
the Human Bace." 

The groups of patriarchal families, which border 
tiie composition of the ceiling are choice selections 
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of piety and love, in sentiments and forms unknown 
to the ancients, and unattempted by the modems 
before his time; the naked figures are new and 
admirable — ^the prophets, sibyls, and the four comras 
of the ceiling, taken separately, will afford matter for 
contemplation and study not to be found in whole 
galleries by other masters. 

The **La8t Judgment'* is indeed a consummate 
work; as sublime and terrific to all beholders in 
relation to the most important interests of humanity, 
as it was novel and astonishing to contemporary 
painters when first exposed to the public, and has 
be«fi since to all admirers of the noblest productioDS 
of gq^ius. This work has been so powerfully de- 
scribed, and BO admirably commented on by the 
great professor of pai|iting in this academy, that 
little more need be said at present. Perhaps, in 
justice to the originality of conception, it may not 
be impertinent to observe, that Lucas Signorelli, a 
painter of great merit, ^ome yeaiB before Midbael 
Angelo became eminent, painted a '^Last Judgment" 
in the cathedral of Orvieto — represented by a multi- 
tude of figures standrug upright on the fore-ground, 
waiting conveyance to their final destinations by 
angels or demons in the air above them. Michael 
Angelo's composition is the actual accomplishment 
of the Judgment. The Divine Son in the midst of 
saints and apostles, has the books opened by the 
angels before Him, from which every one is judged 
according to his works. The Christian oharities 
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and the deadly sins,* with the struggles of good and 
evil, are most strikingly expressed f in characteristic 
groups immediately below the angels, whilst the 
dead are rising from their graves in the earth : thus 
oonfining the ultimate horror of the scene to a 
smaller space in the lower part of the altar-piece. 

Michael Angelo's two great compositions in the 
Pauline Chapel must not be forgotten : they were, it 
is true, the productions of his old age, but they are 
the works of a mighty veteran. In the " Conversion 
of Saul," the groups of angels surrounding the de- 
scending Saviour, whilst calling His apostle, are 
luxuriantly ecstatic, and offer an internal testimony 
that Con*eggio's ideas of the celestial ministry, in 
his celebrated " Nativity," were probably awakened 
by the sight of some sketches from this picture. 
The terror and flight of the horses from the fallen 
Saul bear evidence to the miracle. 

The Martyrdom of S. Peter is a scene of solemn 
gloom congenial with the occasion, whei*e his Chris- 
tian brethren descend with slow and sorrowing steps 
into the excavation, in which the cross is fixed, to 
receive the dying apostle's benediction. 

The character of Michael Angelo's sculpture is 
too lofty and original to be dismissed vdthout farther 
notice, although we must acknowledge it has been 
criticiBed with severity, because it rarely possesses 
the chaste simplicity of Grecian art. True; but 
although Michael Angelo lived long, he did not 

* Plates TCTiicm and XXXIV. t See Plate XXXVII. 

s 
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live long enough to give absolute perfection to all 
his works : yet the pensive sitting figure of Lorenzo 
di Medici, in the Medici Chapel, is not without this 
charm; and the Madonna and Child on the north 
side of the same chapel is simple, and is endowed 
with a sentiment of maternal affection never found 
in the Greek sculpture, but frequently in the works 
of this artist, particularly in his paintings, and that 
of the most tender kind. 

The recumbent statues in the monument of Julian 
di Medici, in the same chapel, of Daybreak or Dawn, 
and Night, are grand and mysterious : the characters 
and forms bespeak the same mighty mind and hand 
evident throughout the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 
and Last Judgment. 

The monument of Julius the Second, according to 
Michael Angelo's sketch, was magnificently conceived, 
and characteristic of this haughty pontiff; but the 
composition was reduced to one quarter of the first 
intention by succeeding popes, and the statues were 
executed by inferior sculptors, excepting Moses. Two 
slaves, in the original design, were done in marble; 
these are now in the Louvre, admired for disposition 
and anatomical perfection. 

The character and works of Michael Angelo have 
been dWelt on at greater length, because, as his 
mental and bodily powers continued fai beyond the 
usual period of human life, his diligence attained to 
so much greater perfection in the principles of art 
Anatomy — the motion and perspective of the figure 
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"—the complication, grandeur and harmony of his 
grouping — the advantages and facility of execu- 
tion ■ in painting and sculpture—^his mathema- 
tioal and mechanical attainments in architecture 
and building, exhibited in the many and pro- 
digious works he accomplished, demonstrate how 
greatly he contributed to the restoration of art. 

After the works of the great man just mentioned, 
John of Bologna's *' Venus coming from the Bath," 
both standing and kneeling, are remarkable for 
delicacy and grace. His Mercury rising to fly is 
energetic and original ; his groups are harmoniously 
incatenated. 

Benvenuto Cellini deserves praise for his group 
of Perseus and Medusa ; but the succeeding sctdp- 
tors in the seventeenth century must be looked on 
as having debased, rather than contributed to the 
restoration of art. Even Bernini, whose reputation 
was so great in his time, can be praised only for his 
Apollo and Daphne^ and for the ease and nature of 
his portraits. His larger works are remarkable for 
presumiisg airs, affected grace, and unmeaning flutter. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
however, better knowledge of principles and science, 
more attention to ideal beauty, and more carefiil and 
profound study of nature, raised the productions of 
this art again to a promise of fature success, unknown 
since the times of ancient Greece. 

By this sketch it will be seen, that the arts rose 
to the highest elevation in the free states of Qreece — 
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that they were destroyed and buried by the inroads of 
barbarism and ignorance — and, that they were restored 
in the free states of Italy by the same means which 
gave them birth, and reared them to maturity in their 
native land* 

Fainting and sculpture had been practised and 
generally admired in Italy from the eleventh century ; 
but at that time they were without determined pro- 
portions for the human figure; without anatomy, 
perspective, or the principles of motion. 

In the beginning of the fifteenth century, the 
increasing power of the Turks had reduced the 
eastern empire to little more than the city of Con- 
stantinople, when such of the learned Greeks as 
dreaded the dominion of this barbarous people sought 
shelter in Italy, and brought with them copies of 
the ancient classics in science and polite literature ; 
as they were perfect masters of these in their own 
language, they communicated them to the Italians 
in Venice, Bome and Florence. 

Leonardo da Yinci at this time made studies of 
anatomy from the horse, and afterwards a complete 
series of anatomical designs from the human subject, 
assisted in the dissecticms by the celebrated anato- 
mist Marc Antonio della Torre. Eather before this 
time, Michael Angelo engaged in a most diligent 
course of this study. Both these great men were 
most likely encouraged to undertake a carefril appli- 
cation to this science, by the publication of John 
Guinter of Anderon, one of the masters of Vesalius, in 
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the yeai 1536, "the only anatomist before Vesalins 
who gives an accurate and full description of the 
muscles." 

Leon Baptista Alberti had, some years before, 
found the necessity of geometrical knowledge in 
painting, which Paolo Uccello pursued until he 
brought perspective to a perfection that .bewitched 
several of his contemporaries. In justice to the 
ancients, however, it must be acknowledged as an 
improvement only (though an exceedingly valuable 
one) on Euclid's optics. 

The use of perspective in fore-shortening the 
human figure has given a marvellous grandeur and 
tnith to the groups of Michael Angelo. A drawing 
by this great master is extant of a figure measured 
in the same manner as Vitruvius informs us was 
practised by the Greeks, and which has since been 
generally used. 

Of all the advantages which the sister arts derived 
from the restoration of Greek literature, nothing 
seems more extraordinary than the following coinci- 
dence, and few circumstances relating to the subject 
deserve a more serious attention. 

Previous to the time of Phidias, the Grecian sculp- 
ture, both gods and men, had the same ordinary out- 
line of body, limbs, and countenance usually found 
in common nature ; and it has been remarked, that 
the ancient statue of Minerva in the Villa Albani 
was characterized as the goddess of wisdom, by an 
aged coimtenance. 
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Phidias, however, began the reformation. He 
gave dignity to Jupiter from Homer's description. 
Succeeding artists continued to refine and elevate 
the different orders of divinity, until each persons^ 
of the mythology received ihe appointed portion 
of ideal beauty from selected nature and abstracted 
reasoning. 

We must remember that Phidias and Plato were 
nearly contemporaries ; and considering the astonish- 
ing influence of this philosopher's discourses and 
writings, particularly concerning the power of the 
soul's energies in the configuration of the countenance 
and person, according to established habits of virtue 
or vice— his distinction of the spiritual orders — his 
accurate investigation of the good, the perfect, and 
the beautiful itself — when we consider the high 
and extensive veneration in which these discourses 
were held, little doubt can be entertained of their 
influence in directing the artist's mind in his choice 
of subjects, and the expression of qualities for the 
perfection of beauty. 

The coincidence, then, alluded to above, was that, 
in the very zenith of the restoration of the art, in 
the time of Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Raffaelle, the magnificent Lorenzo di Medici formed 
a society of Platonic philosophers, consisting of the 
most celebrated scholars of his time and countiy, 
and caused the philosopher's dialogues to be translated 
and commented on by Marsilius Ficinus ; and as this 
work was highly esteemed by the Medici family. 
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the pontiffs Leo the Tenth, Clement the Seventh, 
and Julius the Third, as well as by the learned and 
ingenious generally, there can be little doubt that 
Plato's reasoning on the beautiful and its character- 
istics, supplied as happy assistance in the determina- 
tion of sublime and spiritual characters to the 
restorers of art in Italy, as it had done to the ancient 

Greek artists. 

« 

As a brief sketch has been offered of the restora- 
tion of art, and some of the circumstances noticed 
which contributed to this end, the following question 
naturally presents itself: from what complication of 
causes did literature and the arts remain in such 
a state of concealment and darkness for the long 
period of a thousand years, from the fifth to the 
fifteenth century ? 

Though the answer to this question is sufficiently 
given in the general history of the times, it is so 
much interwoven with the nature of our subject, 
that it may not appear impertinent to introduce an 
illustrative paragraph, to preserve the connection of 
argument. 

Whilst the northern people overran Europe in the 
seventh century, the Saracens invaded the east, 
and established themselves in Egypt, Persia, and 
a portion of Greece, where they soon became sen- 
sible of the advantages that Christians derived from 
science and letters, particularly in commerce and 
medicine. 

Two successive Saracen princes, Haroun Al Easchid 
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and Al Mamon, to obtain the same benefits for 
themselves and their subjects, employed Syrian 
Christians to translate the Greek authors of highest 
reputation into the Arabic language, after which they 
caused the original MSS. to be burnt; thus endea- 
vouring to secure all the philosophy, mathematics, 
medicine, anatomy, geography, history, and poetry 
which they had found among the conquered people, 
and by the destruction of the MSS. to reduce the 
Greeks to the same state of ignorance as that in which 
they were themselves previously involved. This 
conduct of the Saracens, as they intended, deprived 
the Christians of a considerable portion of the re- 
maining light, which former calamity and destmo- 
tion had spared. Greek authors translated by Syrians 
into Arabic, that is to say, from one language foreign 
to the translators, into another equally foreign, pro- 
duced copies abounding in mistakes, and, wherever 
the subject was abstruse, misconception or ignorance 
frequently rendered the passage unintelligibla In 
this state of things, the conquests of the Saracens 
had enabled them to found universities in Europe 
and Asia, in which they alone assumed the privilege 
of instruction. The confusion and perversion the 
ancient authors had suffered by translation, rendered 
philosophy the instrument of the Koran, and infected 
Christianity with its poison far and wide. Whilst 
science remained torpid, painting and sculpture 
ceased to be practised, as the representation of the 
human figure was forbidden by the Mohammedan 
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law ; and architecture as practised by the Arabians 
and Saracens became an imitation, in the larger 
masses and columns, of the declining architecture 
of the lower empire, with capitals formed of unmean- 
ing flourishes, or dug into numerous small cavities, 
because that was more easily effected by unskilful 
workmen than a decoration of foliage, from which 
that style improperly called Gothic is believed to 
have originated in Europe. 

Thus were the arts and their principles lost for 
80 long a period, in addition to the other miseries 
of a darkened and afflicted world, until providen- 
tially restored in the fifteenth century by men 
especially endowed, to whose genius and indefati- 
gable labours we must always look with respect and 
gratitude. 

In considering the impediments that prevented 
an earlier manifestation of the progress of modem 
art, and which were (by some) believed to be insur- 
mountable, the following opinion, prevalent among 
the classical admirers of art previous to the time of 
Winckelman and afterwards, deserves particular 
notice. This was, that the Christian religion afforded 
sabjeots less favourable to the painter or sculptor 
than the Pagan mythology : although we hope this 
prejudice is diminished, yet it is not so entirely 
passed away as to render an inquiry into its merits 
wholly useless. "We will fijst, therefore, consider 
the question in respect to beauty; next, in respect 
to the moral systems ; and, lastly, we will consider 
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what has been done, in relation to what is possible 
to be done. 

In the first place, the ancient theory of personal 
beauty is, that it consists in a body and limbs acoom- 
modated to perform the various functions and offices 
of Ufe, under the government of the best principles 
of intelligence and will: in this definition the 
generality of modern^ agree with the ancients. Here, 
then, we see that the artist is equally bound by the 
modem, as by the ancient practice, to make himself 
acquainted by physiological inquiry and philosophi- 
cal reasoning, with the most perfect union of form 
and sentiment for his studies. 

Beauty is to be considered as pertaining to two 
orders of creation — the supernatural and the naturaL 
In the Pagan mythology, the supernatural order con*- 
sists of superior and inferior divinities, beatified 
heroes, and purified spirits. These have been repre- 
sented by the ancients with a grandeur, perfection, 
and distinctness of character, by which we as imme- 
diately distinguish Jupiter from Hercules, or Mer> 
cury, as we distinguish Cicero from Demosthenes, 
or Socrates from Zeno. The most elevated orders 
are dignified in their characters, forms and attitudes, 
whilst the younger deities are more remarkable for 
beauty in the bloom of youth, and a corresponding 
lightness of figure and sprightliness of action; to 
these might be added an enumeration of distinctions 
both celestial and terrestrial. 

But the arts of design may exert their utmost 
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efforts, could they call even the genius of Phidias 
and the grace of Praxiteles to employ their most 
exalted conceptions in the most lively execution, 
without the reasonable expectation of being per- 
fectly satisfied with their own productions, if 
employed on the personages and events of Divine 
revelation. 

The gradations of celestial power and beauty in 
the orders of angels and archangels, the grandeur 
•and inspiration of prophets according to the differ- 
ence of mission, and the sanctity of apostles, have 
produced examples of grace, beauty, and grandeur 
of character, original in themselves, and not to be 
found in such variety among the remains of anti- 
quity, as in works by the restorers of art in the 
fifteenth century. 

If we compare the moral systems of Paganism and 
Christianity, we cannot fail to wonder that society 
was not exterminated in an empire which sacrificed 
20,000 gladiators every year, in the amphitheatres 
for public diversion. This is but one instance of 
the public character of the Romans. Even the 
Athenians, so justly admired for arts and letters, 
in their moral habits tolerated the most frightful 
offences. Besides that contradiction to the love of 
liberty in which they defended their country against 
foreign invaders, that at the time Athens contained 
12,000 free citizens, it contained also 120,000 slaves, 
or ten slaves to every free citizen. 

But enough of this. We will console ourselves 
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with the cheering reflection, that some sense of 
piety and mutual duty was kept alive by the spirit 
of philosophy, under Pagan systems, and felicitate 
ourselves upon the enjoyment of that perfect Dis- 
pensation which enjoins moral practice to secure 
the happiness of all — allowing an extent of political 
freedom beneficial to all, at the same time that it 
guards the just rights of every one — ^which protects 
knowledge and science, and bestows on the arts a 
moral purity and a perfection of sentiment, arising 
from the various duties and charities which belong 
to Christianity, and are not to be found under any 
other code. These advantages were well under- 
stood by Leonardo da Vinci, Baffaelle, and Michael 
Angelo. The Holy Families only, by these great 
masters, would form a gallery of the greatest beauty 
— ^the most tender and interesting sentiment, 
totally unlike any ancient work, and entirely 
novel in subject, composition and character. The 
same may be said of those noble compositions by 
Eaffaelle, the Cartoons, which for expression of 
Divine and exalted character, grand and extraordi- 
nary grouping, may be compared with the noblest 
remains of ancient art. 

Michael Angelo's merits have been frequently 
and ably insisted on by your excellent professor of 
painting : but we may be still permitted to observe, 
that in the Sistine Chapel, the sublimity of subjects 
and characters, the several patriarchal groups of 
incomparable interest and beauty, all original, and 
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unlike any production of antiquity, with that 
wonderful altar-piece of the Last Judgment, form 
together a labour that seems scarcely the work of 
man, and stands without a rival in ancient or modern 
art. 

When we consider what was done by the restorers 
of art in the fifteenth centuiy, what incredible im- 
provements were made in a comparatively few years, 
and remember that these works are still before us 
for our instruction, and that we possess, besides, the 
invaluable principles and rules used by those distin- 
guished persons for conducting their works. In 
addition to these advantages, great numbers of the 
finest examples of ancient art, including the Hercu- 
laneum collection of paintings and the Greek painted 
vases, which were hidden in the earth when Eafiaelle 
and Michael Angelo lived in Italy, have since been 
extracted firom the oblivion in which they lay, and 
have shed additional light on the arts of design. 
With these assistances from ancient art and ancient 
wisdom, in addition to the beautiful and novel works 
of the fifteenth century, and the continual improve- 
ments in every branch of science, which give much 
more facility to labour, shall we not say with Dr. 
Young, in his * Essay on Composition,' that con- 
sidering all these advantages of principles from so 
many preceding ages, with the innumerable works 
of genius by which they are illustrated and we are 
instructed, — that we are properly the ancients, 
because these our mental riches are more abundant 
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than have ever been enjoyed before, and poesess lus 
with advantages the cuacients had not? We can 
employ our imaginationB in the sister arts, on the 
sublime, the heroic, the sev^iely beautiful personages 
and events of the venerable Homer and Hesiod's 
poems ; we may venture on the terrific or afflicting 
scenes of the Greek tragedians ; or we may relax our 
fancy with the innocent simplicity of the pastoral 
poets ; but we have subjects also, which, although 
unknown to the Greeks and Bomans, will employ 
the greatest powers with the greatest advantage to 
the best faculties and dispositions of man, to his 
happiness both present and ^ture. It will be at 
once understood that the book which supplies these 
subjects is the Holy Bible. 

Some have thought, that so many compositions 
have already been made, that nothing new can now 
be found in it for painting or sculpture; but it 
should be remembered that the compositions have 
been little more than selections from the common 
historical subjects, with few or none from the Pro- 
phecies and Psalms, which offer an abundance of 
the most sublime and splendid, as well as most 
simple and affecting subjects for design. Besides, 
when we consider that every subject may be repre- 
sented in three striking points of time, the com- 
mencement of an action, the heat of the action, and 
the conclusion — and also that every action may be 
represented in four or five different manners, espe- 
cially if it comprehends several figures — under all 
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these oircumfitances, we may then safely affirm, 
without danger of exaggeration, that many hundred 
suhjects are to be found in the sacred writings, 
which, being ably designed, would be new to the 
beholder. 

In the number of original subjects, of the noblest 
class, derived from revelation, we must remember 
the immortal poem of 'Paradise Lost,' by our 
countryman John Milton ; oonceming which Dryden 
wrote familiarly to the Earl of Dorset : — " This 
man has out-cut us all, and the ancients too.*' A 
learned Italian (the Marquis Manto) said of the 
author, in a Latin distich, that *' Greece boasted 
her Meonides, Some her Yirgil, and England her 
Milton, equal to both." Dr. Johnson, to whom we 
are indebted for the inimitable Preface to Shakspeare, 
has also done justice to the genius of Milton, and, 
though his adversary in religious and political 
opinions, has honestly and magnanimously pro- 
nounced an encomium on the * Paradise Lost,' not 
cursorily and generally, but particularly; accom- 
panied by reasons on each occasion which flash 
conviction on the mind of the reader, and which, 
by sagacity • of observation and power of expres- 
sion, evince the most extraordinary discrimination 
of excellence, and of preference, ever offered to the 
epic muse. 

And yet, it is to be believed, that this Poet, 
abounding in subjects and characters of the most 
extraordinary kind, has been almost entirely ne- 
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glected in the arts of his own country, whilst his 
merits have been vindicated and illustrated by the 
liberal mind and genius of a foreigner !* 

In future, let us, conscious of the means we possess, 
not be negligent in exerting ourselves for posterity 
in the same proportion as we feel our own obligations 
to former ages. 

* Fuseli's * Milton Gallery.' Several of the pictoies were 
engraved for Du Boveray's edition of * Milton's Paradise Lost,* 
1802. Westall and Martin have, since that period, illustrated 
the immortal work. 
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Sib,. 

It is with, feelings of deep regret tkat I address 
you and the several distinguished members of the 
Eoyal Academy this evening. One whose virtues and 
talents have been familiar to me for forty years, has 
just been separated from this institution for ever: 
such is the condition of humanity, whether we are 
allied by blood or affection, endeared by rare worth 
or eminent endowments. Time and death burst the 
bonds and tear the parties from each other, while 
this mortal scene of change and fluctuation still 
continues. A little space shows the father followed 
by the son and grandson, he again by his children, 
until all are swallowed in the gulf of eternity ; 
hence the frequent lamentations on the shortness of 
life. But let us beware we do not charge on Infinite 
Goodness and Wisdom that which properly belongs 
to the misapprehension of man : we are assured, on 
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tinotion arises neither from birth, riches, authority, 
nor elevation of place, but from merit and know- 
ledge alone. It is the same Providence that regu- 
lates rank also of this kind, by the free and entirely 
voluntary dispensation of the talents of the mind, 
which it distributes in what proportion, and to whom 
it pleases, without any regard to the quality or 
nobility of the person. It forms, from the assem- 
blage of learned of all kinds, a new species of 
empire, infinitely more extensive than all others, 
which takes in all times and nations, without regard 
to age, sex, condition, or climate ; here the plebeian 
finds himself on a level with the nobleman, the 
subject with the prince, nay, often his superior." 

As the foregoing quotation gives a fair comparative 
view of that class of character to which Mr. Banks 
belongs, so it affords a just appreciation of the fol- 
lowing partictdars of his life and works. 

Thomas Banks was bom December 29, 1735; at 
the age of fifteen he was placed imder Mr. Barlow, 
an ornament carver, who lived near the late Mr. 
Peter Scheemaker, the sculptor. Young Banks, by 
means of his acquaintance with Mr. Scheemaker's 
pupils, obtained a sight of the studies, and was so 
struck with the collection of models and casts, that 
he determined to become a sculptor also; and not- 
withstanding he was constantly employed from 
6 o'clock in the morning till 8 at night for Mr. Bar- 
low, such was his enthusiasm, that having obtained 
permission, he drew or modelled in Mr. Scheemaker's 
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study every evening, from 8 till 10 or 11. Having 
completed his time with Mr. Barlow, at the age of 
twenty-three he began his studies from the life at the 
academy in St. Martin's Lane ; and his determination 
to follow sculpture was strengthened by the premiums 
offered in the society for the encouragement of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce : three of these rewards 
he obtained — ^for a basso-relievo of the death of 
Epaminondas, in Portland stone ; another, of Hector's 
body redeemed, in marble, and a figure of Prome- 
theus with the vulture, in clay, the size of life ; as 
&r as memory may be depended on, this figure was 
boldly conceived, the composition was harmonious 
and compact, the character was natural, and on the 
whole it was a- fair earnest of his future produc- 
tions. 

In 1770 he received the gold medal of the Eoyal 
Academy for a basso-relievo of the rape of Proser- 
pine, and in consequence was sent to Eome, at the 
academy's expense, in 1772. He studied in Italy 
seven years, three years on the academy's account 
and four years on his own: during this time he 
executed a basso-relievo in marble, of the death of 
Grermanious, now in the possession of Thomas Coke, 
Esq., of Holkham; another, of Caraotacus before 
Claudius, now at Stowe; another basso-relievo in 
plaster, of Thetis rising to comfort Achilles ; and 
the statue of a Cupid four feet and a half high : 
upon the three last-mentioned works I shall presently 
trouble you with some further observations. In 1779 
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he returned to England, finished the statue of Cnpid, 
and not being much employed, he embarked for 
St. Petersburgh in 1781, and took this statue with him, 
which was purchased by the Empress Catherine for 
£380 sterling, and placed in a grotto in the gardens 
of Czarscozelo. 

In 1782 he returned from Bussia. His merit now 
beginning to be felt and acknowledged, he was imme- 
diately engaged in Bishop Newton's monument for 
Bow Church in the City ; and to the honour of Mr. 
Dance, the architect, he strongly recommended 
Mr. Banks to execute the monument of Sir Eyre 
Coote, for Westminster Abbey, in which he was 
accordingly employed by the East India Company. 
About this time he produced his statue of Achilles 
in the Eoyal Exhibition, which, besides * receiving 
the general approbation of the public, was so much 
admired by the academy, that the artist was elected 
an Associate. Some years after, when chosen an 
Academician, he presented to the institution that 
fine statue of the Falling Giant which is placed in 
the Council Eoom. 

It is not the present intention to relate a complete 
chronological catalogue of all this industrious man's 
labours; such a collection would be as difficult to 
ascertain, as it would be tedious and unintelligible 
in the recital, unless we could refer to a repository 
present, for drawings, or models, of the several 
works. 

It will be more to the present purpose that we 
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fihould point out his most celebrated performances 
and their situations, that the hearer may see and 
admire them at his own leisure. 

After those already mentioned I shall add the 
following — 

Shakspeare between Painting and Poetry, a colossal 
alto-relievo, on the Shakspeare Gallery in Pall Mall. 
The trophies on the back front of Somerset House. 
The monument of Miss Boothby at Ashbume, in 
Derbyshire; this is a beautiful statue of a girl 
reposing on a bed. A monument to Mrs. Petree, in 
Lewisham Church, Kent ; it is a large basso-relievo 
of the lady dying, supported by Faith, and attended 
by Hope and Charity ; her son sits by absorbed in 
grief; the marble was exhibited in the Eoyal Aca- 
demy, 1788. The statue of Lord Comwallis, sent 
to Madras, the model of which is in Mr. Banks' study. 
The national monument of Captain Burgess, in St. 
Paid's Cathedral ; the Captain is represented receiv- 
ing a sword from Victory; the pedestal is adorned 
with naval trophies and figures of captives. 

In private life Mr. Banks' moral conduct was 
exemplary; he was a good and beneficent son, an 
excellent husband, a kind and gentle master, faithful 
and just in all his engagements ; he was modest con- 
cerning his own merits, and generous in his praise 
of others, wherever they appeared to deserve com- 
mendation; he freely gave professional advice and 
instruction to beginners in the arts, and thought on 
all occasions, that forming and directing the rising 
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generation in the right way, was a duty of too much 
importance ever to be neglected. As a member of 
this academy he was active and independent; he 
obeyed its laws, attended diligently in its offices, 
and supported its rights, while his eminent qnalifi- 
cations made him a perfect judge of its true interests, 
and his integrity promoted them to the utmost of his 
power. 

Such was the academician whom this institution 
has lost, and when the character of the man, and the 
merits of the artist are considered, it must appear, 
that it will be no easy task worthily to fill up the 
vacancy. 

But in order to form a just estimate of the benefit 
which sculpture has derived from his talents in 
England, it will be necessaiy to take a cursory view 
of this art in Europe previous to the time when 
Mr. Banks' studies commenced, and to observe its 
progress with a little more accuracy in our own 
country. 

In Eome (the centre from which the arts have 
emanated for centuries past), about 150 years since, 
the taste of Bernini, the Neapolitan sculptor, infected 
and prevailed over the Florentine and Eoman schools. 
He had studied painting, and seems to have been 
enamoured with the works of Correggio, who, to 
avoid the dryness of his master, Andrea Mantegna, 
gave prodigious flow to the lines of his figures, and 
redundance to his draperies; of which Bernini's 
statues are only caricatures, totally devoid of the 
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painter's ecstatic grace and sentiment Before he was 
twenty years old, he not only composed but com- 
pleted a marble group, the size of nature, of Apollo 
and Daphne, at the moment the nymph is changing 
into a laurel-tree; the delicate characters of the 
figures, the sprightly expression, the smooth finish 
of the material and the light execution of the foliage, 
80 captivated the public taste, that M. Angelo was 
forgotten, the antique statues disregarded, and no- 
thing looked on with delight that was not produced 
by the new favourite. It is true, Bernini showed 
respectable talents in the group above mentioned, 
and had he continued to select and study nature 
with diligence, he might have been a most valuable 
artist; but sudden success prevented him, and he 
never improved ; the immense works crowded on 
him made him spurn all example, and consider only 
how he might send out his models and designs most 
speedily. The attitudes of his figures are much 
twisted, the heads turned with a meretricious grace, 
the countenances simper affectedly, or are deformed 
by low passions ; the poor and vulgar limbs and 
bodies are loaded with draperies of such protruding 
or flying folds, as equally expose the unskilfulness of 
the artist and the solidity of the material on which 
he worked; his groups have an unmeaning con- 
nection, and his basso-relievos are filled up with 
buildings in perspective, clouds, water, diminished 
figures, and attempts to represent such aerial effects 
as break down the boundaries of painting and sculp- 
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ture, and confound the two arts. Pope Urban the 
Eighth was patron of this artist, and so passionately 
did he admire and promote his works, that not con- 
tented with spending immense sums upon them, he 
took the ancient bronze ornaments from the roof in 
the portico of the Pantheon, to the -amount of 186,000 
pounds, for Bernini to cast his bizarre and childish 
baldachin for St. Peter's, and then published their 
mutual shame in a boasting Latin inscription, affixed 
to the building he had robbed so shamefully. Thus 
the pope and the scidptor carried all before them in 
their time, and sent out a baneful influence, which 
corrupted public taste for upwards of one hundred 
years afterwards. 

Mocho, Bolgio, Quesnoy (commonly called Fia- 
mingo), and the inferior sculptors of the time, 
adopted the popular taste, which their scholars con- 
tinued, and its last puny and insipid efforts Isire to 
be seen in the statues at the Fountain of Trevi, and 
monument of Benedict the Fourteentli, executed by 
Bracci and Sibylla, in St. Peter's Church, about fifty 
years since. 

Nearly the same taste in the arts of design which 
prevailed in Italy prevailed also in France, as the 
latter country was supplied with art, or artists, from 
the former ; thus when Louis the Fourteenth invited 
Bernini to come into France, Bernini answered, 
'' that he had no need of him, whilst he had such a 
sculptor as Puget." Puget's works were somewhat 
more dry and detailed than Bernini's; Gerardon's 
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(his contemporary) were more heavy ; but they wera 
all of the same school. The opinion of Bernini con 
firmed the monarch, and the same bad taste was 
cultivated in France with as much zeal as it was 
fostered in Italy, as we see by the works of Bonohar- 
don, Boucher, &c., who continued it to the same 
time which extinguished its last feeble efforts in 
both countries. 

Spain, Germany, and the other nations of EuY-ope 
receiving their supplies of fine art from the two 
countries above mentioned, were consequently in- 
fluenced by the same motives and trammelled in the 
same taste, which was at this period become so de- 
graded, as to be at the point of utter dissolution, had 
not some controlling circumstances arisen which 
assisted in its revival. 

The King of Naples had, in part, cleared the ruins 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii, which exposed to view 
streets, dwelling-houses, temples, theatres, baths, 
and public places, nearly in the same state as when 
they were inhabited 1700 years before; these dis- 
coveries brought back to the light of day, as it were 
by miracle, 700 ancient paintings, and a prodigious 
number of bronze statues and busts, of the finest 
Greek sculpture. 

The success of these discoveries, and the interest 
they excited, stimulated the popes, Boman nobility, 
and antiquarians, to make excavations wherever 
there was a probability their labours would be re- 
warded. These researches fortunately recovered 
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from oblivion innumerable pieces of exquisite sculp- 
ture : many of the most precious formed the Cle- 
mentine Museum ; many enriched the Borghese, 
Albani, and other collections; several passed into 
Grermany, Holland, Sweden, Bussia, France and 
Spain. England was not insensible to the oppor- 
tunity, and several intelligent and spirited indi- 
viduals profited by this profusion of ancient treasure. 
Such acquisitions roused attention from all quarters ; 
they were eagerly visited, greedily examined, dis- 
sertations and memoirs were written concerning 
them, and systematic inquiries into their principles 
published. 

During all this research and analysis, frequent com- 
parisons were made with the modem works, the 
remains of the bad taste above mentioned, and which 
were found so deficient in every excellence, that they 
were universally abandoned to contempt. The in- 
terested antiquarian, with sordid cruelty, and to 
raise the price of his own commodity, whispered, that 
modem talents were unequal to the meanest of these 
productions, and sometimes he found a senseless 
purchaser, whose only measure of intelligence was 
the abundance of his wealth ; who would pay dearly 
enough for anything that was called ancient, to be 
received into the number of the cognoscenti and join 
in the outcry against modem ability. 

All this however brought in a new and severer 
mode of study among the artists, with a more dili- 
gent attention to nature and the antique, and has 
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enabled some of them to exhibit performances mnch 
more on a level with the merit of those works, than the 
insensible can feel or the interested choose to own. 

Having marked these phenomena in the hemi- 
sphere of art, we should now turn our thoughts more 
particularly to England, and see in what manner our 
own country was affected by their influence. 

Previous to the Eeformation, although Italian 
artists were employed in ornamenting our churches 
and tombs, yet in the old histories, records, and con- 
tracts of public buildings, there are abundant names 
of English painters and sculptors, who appear to 
have been considered able masters in their time, 
perhaps not inferior to their Italian fellow-workmen. 
But after Henry the Eighth's separation from the 
Church of Home, Elizabeth, proceeding in the Eefor- 
mation, destroyed the pictures and images in the 
churches; strictly forbidding anything of the kind 
to be admitted in future, under the severest penalties, 
as being Catholic and idolatrous. This entirely pre- 
vented the exercise of historical painting, or sculp- 
ture in this country ; at the very time Baffaelle and 
Michael Angelo had brought those arts into the 
highest estimation on the Continent. The Bebellion 
in 1643 completed what the Eeformation had begun ; 
the fenatios de&ced whatever they could, that the 
former inquisition had spared; they broke painted 
windows and tombs, carried away the monumental 
brass, and church plate, crying, " Cursed be he that 
doeth the work of the Lord deceitfully." Thus the 
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artist, terrified by the threats of the sovereign, the 
denunciation of death or perpetual imprisonment 
from the law, and scared by fanatical anathemas, 
found that his only hope of safety rested upon 
quitting for ever a profession, which enclosed him 
on all sides with the prospect of misery and de- 
struction. 

From this time, and from these causes, we scarcely 
hear of any attempt at historical art by an English- 
man, until it was again called forth by the benign 
influence of the present reign. 

When the liberal spirit of Charles the First desired 
to adorn the architecture of Whitehall with the 
graces of painting, he was obliged to seek the artist 
in a foreign land ; he had no subject equal to the task. 
Rubens and Vandyck were employed, and when 
the King's bust was to be done, Vandyck painted 
three views of his face, a front, a side, and a three- 
quarter, which were sent to Bernini in Rome, by 
whom it was executed in marble. If our kings and 
nobility had continued to inhabit castles, as in the 
feudal times, painting and scidpture would have been 
but little wanted ; for if the walls of the buildings 
were sufficiently strong to resist battery or shot, and 
contained retreats to secure the inhabitants from 
the enemy, the end of that kind of dwelling was 
answered ; but in the times succeeding Charles the 
First, the improved state of society and knowledge 
had induced the great to buHd commodious villas 
and palaces, in which the architectural distribution 
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made the sister arts absolutely necessary to nni- 
formity and completion. Still ingemous foreigners 
were employed for this purpose, whilst the native 
was treated with contempt, both at home and abroad, 
for his inability in those arts which law and religion 
had forbidden him to practise. 

As this suppression of ability was extremely 
impolitic and dishonourable to the country, let us 
inquire for a moment on what scriptural authorit}'' 
the prohibition, which occasioned it was supported. 
Painting and sculpture were banished from the 
churches, that they might not be idolatrously wor- 
shipped ; and this is just ; the Divine law orders they 
shall not be worshipped, but utters no prohibition 
against the arts themselves : on the contrary, Divine 
precept directed images of cherubim to be made, 
whose wings should extend over the ark of the 
covenant, and cherubim to be embroidered on the 
curtains which surrounded it. This decision in 
favour of the arts being employed for proper purposes 
in sacred buildings is so clear and strong, that it could 
only be overlooked, or opposed by infiituated bigotry. 

A succession of foreign artists, as has been ob- 
served, were employed in almost every work of 
importance, from the time of Charles the First until 
within forty years of the present day. The painters, 
Yandyck, Lely, Verrio, Kneller, and Casali, suc- 
ceeded to each other; as did also the sculptors, 
Gibber, Gibbons, Scheemaker, Eysbrack, Bertocini, 
Boubiliac. 

u 
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This variety of artists (sculptors are more parti* 
cularly meant) from different countries, French, 
Flemings, and Italians, sometimes brought the taste 
of John Goujon or Fuget, sometimes a debased imi- 
tation of John of Bologna and the Florentine 
school, and sometimes the taste of Bernini ; but 
never a pure style and sound principle. 

After the Eefoiination, the chief employment of 
sculpture was in sepulchral monuments, which 
during the reigns of James the First and his son 
Charles, were chiefly executed by Frenchmen or 
Flemings, scholars of John Goujon, still regulated 
by the principles their master had acquired from 
Primaticcio, the pupil of Baffaelle. Some of these 
works have great merit, particularly the tombs of 
Sir John Norris and Sir Francis Vere,* in the same 
chapel with Boubiliac's monument of Lady £. 
Nightingale in Westminster Abbey. 

The rebuilding of London, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, gave some employment to sculpture. 
Cibber's works are the most conspicuous of that 
period ; his mad figures on the Bedlam gates have a 
natural sentiment, but are ill drawn ; his bas-relief 
on the pedestal of London Monument is not ill 
conceived, but stiff and clumsy in the execution ; his 
clothed figures in the Eoyal Exchange strut like 
dancing-masters, and have the importance of cox- 
combs. But with all his faults, what he left is far 
preferable to the succeeding works. The figures on 

♦ See Plate LI. 
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St. Paul's Church, and the Conversion of the Saint 
in the pediment, partake strongly of Bernini's 
affectation ; and from that time to the establishment 
of this academy, we must expect to see every piece 
of sculpture more or less tinctured with the same 
bad taste, especially the sepulchral monuments, to 
which, after the statues and basso-relievos last 
noticed, we must chiefly look for the progress of 
sculpture amongst us. 

It will be proper here to remark, that all the 
Grecian sculpture was arranged in three classes : 
the group of figures; the single statue; and alto- 
or basso-relievo. The first two classes were suited 
to all insulated situations, and the latter to fill 
panels in walls. These classes not only serve all 
architectural purposes, but adotn, harmonize, and 
finish its forms ; every attempt to make other 
combinations between sculpture and architecture will 
be found unreasonable, and degrading to one as well 
BR the other. After the statues and basso-relievos 
last noticed, we must return again to sepulchral 
monuments for the progress of sculpture, and here 
the taste of Bernini (whose character and works we 
have already noticed, and who seems to have thought 
that he had the privilege of equally subverting art 
and nature in his works,) again obtrudes itself. I^ 
shall mention the following instances, although I am 
afraid their exti^me absurdities will prevent such of 
those from believing the descriptions as have not 
seen the things themselves. In the area before the 
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Church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, he raised a 
bronze elephant on a pedestal, and on the elephant's 
back placed an Egyptian obelisk : the architecture of 
the east window in St. Peter's Church he has loaded 
with many tons weight of stucco clouds, out of 
which issue huge rays, intended for light or glory, 
of the same materials, but long and thick enough for 
the beams of a house. 

Extravagances of this kind, and many others that 
he has committed, have fortunately had little effect 
upon us, because some have been necessarily con- 
nected with Catholic churches, and others introduced 
in fountains, which are frequent in hot countries; 
we were, however, the dupes of his school until 
native genius gained suf&cient judgment and strength 
to correct its errors, and supply a better style of art. 

Before the time of Bernini, two kinds of sepulchral 
monuments prevailed, one from the highest antiquity, 
which was a sarcophagus, either plain or covered 
with basso-relievos, with or without the statue 
of the deceased on- its top. The other kind was 
introduced by Michael Angelo, in the Mausoleum oi 
Julius the Second, and those of the Medici family, in 
the Chapel of St. Lorenzo at Florence. In these the 
sarcophagus, as in the former kind, was suited to the 
niche or architecture against which it was placed, 
and surmounted or surrounded by statues of the 
deceased and his moral attributes. 

Both these practices were rational and proper, 
the one for plainer, the other for more magnificent 
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tombs. This branch of sculpture was of too much 
importance to be neglected by Bernini ; he stripped 
it of its ancient simple grandeur, leaving it neither 
group, statue, basso-relievo, sarcophagus, or trophy, 
but an absurd mixture of all, placed against a dark 
marble pyramid, and thus sacrificing all that is 
valuable in sculpture to what he conceived a pic- 
turesque efiect. 

The pyramid is, from its immense size, solid base, 
diminishing upwards, a building intended to last 
thousands of years : how ridiculous, then, to raise 
a little pyramid of slab marble, an inch thick, on a 
neat pedestal, to be the background of sculpture 
belonging to none of the ancient classes, foisted into 
architecture, with which it has neither connection 
nor harmony, and in which it appears equally dis- 
gusting and deformed! The first monuments he 
raised of this kind, were two in the Chigi Chapel, 
in the Church of Santa Maria del Popolo, in Rome : 
this novelty soon found its way into every country 
in Europe ; our Westminster Abbey is an unfortunate 
instance of its prevalence. Eysbrack and Eoubiliac 
spread the popularity of this taste in England ; but, 
as the first of these sculptors was a mere workman, 
too insipid to give pleasure, and too dull to ofiend 
greatly, we shall dismiss him without farther notice. 
The other deserves more attention, ttoubiliac was 
an enthusiast in his art, possessed of considerable 
talents. He copied vulgar nature with zeal, and 
Bome of his figures seem alive ; but their characters 
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are mean, tHeir expressions grimace, and their forms 
frequently bad : his draperies are worked with great 
diligence and labour, from the most disagreeable 
examples in nature, the folds being either heavy or 
meagre, frequently without a determined general 
form, and hung on his figures with little meaning. 
He grouped two figures together (for he never 
attempted more) better than most of his contem- 
poraries ; but his thoughts are conceits, and his 
compositions epigrams. This artist went to Italy, 
in company with Mr. Pond, an English painter : he 
was absent from home three months, going and 
returning, stayed three days in Home, and laughed 
at the sublime remains of ancient sculpture ! I The 
other sculptors of his time were ordinary men : their 
faults were common, and their works have no beauty 
to rescue them from oblivion. 

Thus we have seen the nobler efforts of painting 
and sculpture driven out of the country by reform- 
ing violence, and puritanical fury ; sculpture reduced 
to the narrow limits of monument-making, and by 
these means degraded to a sort of trade; and this 
department supplied from the corrupt source of 
Bernini's school, and not unfrequently through the 
worst mediums. 

In this state the art continued, until the establish- 
ment of the Royal Academy settled a course of study 
both at home and abroad, which developed the 
powers of English genius, till then xmknown to the 
natives, and denied by foreigners. 
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Such was the low state of the arts when Mr. 
Banks began his studies, which, although not regular 
under any sculptor, were attended with some peculiar 
advantc^es. He was instructed in the principles of 
architecture, and practised drawing under his father, 
who was an architect ; this enabled him soon to form 
a correct taste in that art, and displayed itself in 
the beauty and propriety of his architectural forms 
in the works he has left ; it besides taught him how 
to introduce and combine sculpture with architecture, 
advantageously to both. Being placed under an 
ornament carver gave him a facility in his own 
ornamental sculpture, which may be observed in 
some flat foliage on Dr. Watts' monument in 
Westminster Abbey. Another advantage, and per- 
haps not the least, was that, having his opinions 
unbiassed from the sculptors of that time, he escaped 
being tinctured with the predominant manners of 
their work. He studied nature diligently for 
himself, and copied the antique to form his taste ; 
his constant attention to the Admiranda and Stuart's 
Athens, had initiated him in the Greek style and 
composition^ to which his academic drawings and 
models had added an extensive knowledge of the 
human figure and its conformation, parts, proportions 
and perspective, under the different circumstances of 
position, action, light and shade. During his resi- 
dence in Bome, the ancient groups and statues, the 
basso-relievos, and the works of Michael Angelo in 
the Sistine Chapel, roused evoi^ faculty of his soul, 
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and urged him on to labour night and day, in a noble 
emulation of those miracles of art and wonders of the 
world : what was the consequence we shall see in 
our examination of the two basso-relievos and the 
statue of Cupid before us, whioh are specimens of 
his employments in Italy. 

The Cupid catching a butterfly on his wing, is 
rendered highly interesting to the mind by its phi- 
losophic allusion to the power of love, divine or 
natural, on the soul ; nothing can be more graceful 
than the attitude ; the outline is finely varied in the 
different views; the softness of the form, the chs^ 
racter of the &ce, and the adjustment of the hair, 
are classically beautiful. The basso-relievo of Carac- 
tacus before Claudius, is composed on the principle 
of those on the ancient sarcophagi, of which many 
are to be seen in Bome, and other parts of Europe ; 
the subject is historical, but the characters are heroic, 
and a dramatic gradation of passion is expressed in 
a few figures : from the patriot's undaunted attitude, 
you perceive he is saying, ** Nor wouldest thou have 
disdained to receive me with articles of peace, because 
I am descended of noble progenitors, and I have 
ruled over many warlike nations," whilst the emperor 
listens with attentive respect. 

The basso-relievo of Thetis rising to comfort 
Achilles,* is of the epic class ; (to follow our en- 
lightened professor of painting in the application 
of Aristotle's poetics to the arts of design) the sen- 

* 1-359. " She rose from the dark sea like mist." 
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timent and character are beautiful and pathetic : the 
composition is so unlike any work ancient or modem, 
that the combination may be considered as the artist's 
own. The harmony of composition in the parts, 
which strengthens the unity of sentiment, is striking 
in these two, as well as several other works of this 
artist, and may be reckoned among the acquisitions 
which <mr sculpture has received from his talents 
and industry ; nor is this our only obligation ; he 
laboured in every department, and the whole art of 
sculpture has profited by his means. Before his 
time only one English sculptor (Mr. NollekensJ had 
formed his taste on the antique, and introduced a 
purer style of art ; since then, sculpture hsB been 
gradually emerging from its state of barbarity, 
simple emblems have supplied the place of epigram- 
matioal conceits, €md imitations of the fine heads 
and beautiful outlines of the antique statues have 
succeeded to lifeless blocks, or caricature copies of 
common nature. 

Another work by Mr. Banks deserves particular 
attention from its intrinsic merit, which, like the 
two above mentioned, is unequalled by similar pro^ 
duotions of the present day in Prance or Italy, and 
may rank with this class of sculpture among the 
works of antiquity : I allude to Mrs. Fetree's monu- 
ment in Lewisham Church. It was exhibited in this 
academy in 1795, under the title of *'The death of 
£]oisa ;" the composition has been described above, 
and it IB to be regretted that an idea can only be 
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given here by a slight sketch, which conveys but 
little of its merit. As the situation represented is 
the most important to humanity, so the expression is 
most powerfully penetrating; the dying woman is 
piously resigned, and the theological virtues which 
surround the bed are such as you might expect to 
see — the departed good, eminent for those qualities 
in a better state of existence : the son is an admirable 
human figure absorbed in grief. This basso-relievo 
is affixed on one side of the organ, companion to one 
on the other side, both being so placed as to be 
panels, and consequently regular architectural deco- 
rations to the wall ; by which means, tc^ther with 
the excellence of the work, the church becomes a 
museum of sacred sculpture. 

This example is worthy to be followed ; architec- 
ture and sculpture should always be imited in this 
manner. The monumental encouragement given to 
sculpture in England affords noble occasions for 
the artist to exercise his powers. I should deserve 
but little credit for saying the subjects of Holy Writ 
are the finest that can be treated. Michael Angelo 
and Baffaelle have long since proved them to be so. 
The Last Judgment, the Patriarchal Families, the 
Ftophets, the Conversion of S. Paul, and the Cruci- 
fixion of S. Peter, by the former, and the Cartoons 
of the latter, are the first of human productions. 
These are fit subjects for the sculptor's employment, 
which ranges through whatever is great or good in 
the natural or intelligible worlds, extending beyond 
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the limits of time and space, and comprehending all 
orders of created beings. But what man shall be 
equal to the task ? We may however exert all our 
faculties in the most delightful and profitable manner 
by such exercises in our art; we may honour our 
Creator, and make ourselves and our fellow-creatures 
happier and better. 



AN ADDEESS 

TO THI2 
Pii£SID£NT AND MEMBERS OF THE BOYAL ACADEMY, 

ON THE 

DEATH OF SIGNOE CANOVA, 

MARQUIS OF I8CHIA. 



The arts of design, when considered in an extensive 
yiew, will be seen, in continnal fluctoation, like 
all other human concerns, for as states and empires 
gradually rise to power by the wisdom of institu- 
tions, the equity of laws and the union of interests, 
and are overthrown by the opposite causes ; so by 
the same process of rise and decay or fluctuation, 
the history of painting, sculpture and architecture 
may be described, and their excellence or depression, 
progress or extinction, accounted for. The painter 
or sculptor, however, is little more concerned in the 
general fluctuations above mentioned, as connected 
with political history or the general disposal of 
human afliekirs, than any other member of the great 
family of mankind ; he is much more interested in 
the productions of particular periods, and such 
maxims and studies of particular men as may be 
useful in forming his own : the diligent will not be 
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slow in seizing the means to advance ^limself in the 
road he is going, by the maxims and practice of those 
who have gone before him : by those who have gone 
before him, are mea^t the venerated dead, from whom 
our most important instructions have been obtained 
by the schools they have established, and the rich 
treasury of accumulated works they have bequeathed 
to posterity, valuable for the double purpose of 
instruction and stimulation. Such benefits must be 
always remembered with grateful acknowledgments, 
and those from whom they were received looked up 
to with a pious regard. 

Such reflections were suggested by the recent 
departure from this life of the celebrated sculptor, 
Antonio Canova. But, notwithstanding this distin- 
guished man is now removed from us by the course 
of earthly events, in accordance with the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, we are consoled by the recollec- 
tion that his genius added rays to the lustre of his 
own time, and his virtues equally with his works 
will claim the admiration of succeeding ages. 

Signor Canova was so generally celebrated and 
esteemed throughout Europe, as well as by the 
members of this academy, that it may be presumed 
not only that no apology need be offered for the 
introduction of his name, but on the contrary, not to 
have offered some eulogy on the solemn occasion, 
would have been disrespectful to the feelings of the 
Boyal Academy, and unjust to the memory of the 
illustrious deceased. 
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This sculptor, in addition to his other distingnished 
and amiable qualities, has a claim to the affectionate 
regard of Englishmen in particular, not only by his 
strong attachment to the institutions and manners 
of our country, but by his polite and carefal atten- 
tions to our countrymen in Italy, of whom I believe 
it may be truly said, that no English traveller ever 
sought a reasonable service from Signer Canova in vain. 

The members of this academy, I know, retain a 
lively remembrance of the zeal, activity, and industry 
with which Canova procured and forwarded several 
scarce groups and statues in the noble collection of 
casts lately bestowed on the schools of this institu- 
tion, by the munificence of his Majesty King George- 
the Fourth. 

In consequence of the mutual fidendly regard 
subsisting between the President and Members of 
the British Academy, and the late President or 
Prince of the Boman Academy, I shall presume to 
lay before you a compendious sketch of Signer 
Canova' s life as a sculptor and a man. 

Antonio Canova was bom in the territory of 
Bassano, in the Venetian State ; his family was 
employed in agriculture, and he was placed under a 
sculptor in the neighbourhood, from whom he learned 
the rudiments and manual labour of his profession ; 
this was all that was requisite for a beginning to the 
career of young Antonio, his own ardent spirit and 
ndefatigable industry supplied every deficiency. 
After staying a few years with his master, he sought 
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improveinent in the galleries and museums of Home. 
A group of Daddalus and Icarus gave the first 
indication of his talents, and another of Theseus and 
the Minotaur procured his engagement, first for the 
monument of Pope Ganganelli, in the Church of 
the St. S. Apostoli, and afterwards for that of Pope 
Eezzonico, in St. Peter's Church. Whilst engaged 
in these works he also produced statues of Cupid and 
Psyche, and a Magdalene — the latter was presented 
to a church in Bassano ; a group of Cupid and 
Psyche, in the possession of Lord Gwydir ; a group 
of Hercules casting Lycus into the sea ; a Theseus 
and Centaur; with other works of inferior note. 
During the time Bonaparte governed France, Signor 
Canova was called to Paris to model his portrait, as 
an exemplar for two colossal marble statues, one of 
which is at Apsley House, in the possession of his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington. While he remained 
in Paris, one day he attended Bonaparte in the 
Museum of Antiques, and they were both admiring 
a fine bust of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, when 
Bonaparte inquired how it happened that there 
were found so many busts of this emperor ? Canova 
replied, he was a good and just prince, therefore 
everybody loved him, and for this reason his busts 
are found in all the cities, towns and villages of his 
dominions. Such was the respect the French ruler 
entertained for the scidptors honesty, as well as his 
talents, that he was permitted to speak with more 
freedom than the mareschals of the imperial coxirt. 
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There will be no need, on the present occaaion, to 
detail a correct list of his works ; prints of them all 
may be seen in the collections of the metropolis; 
yet we must not deny ourselves the gratification of 
noticing some of the more distinguished. Of this 
description is the group of the Three Graces in the 
Duke of Bedford's possession, and a beautiful re- 
cumbent statue of a Nymph, executed by order of 
his present Majesty King Geoi^e the Fourth. 

In the number of monuments by this distinguished 
sculptor, the most considerable is justly the most 
esteemed ; it was erected at the expense of the present 
Emperor of Austria to his sister, an archduchess. 
The design is simple, and nobly expressive; a 
pyramid raised on three steps presents an entrance 
to the tomb ; the widow, the aged, and the helpless 
child in tears, are bearing flowers to the shrine of 
their benefactress, while the Genius of the Empire 
sits on the steps in sorrow. 

We are sanctioned by the high authority of our 
president's opinion, for believing this to be one of 
Canova's most successful productionus. 

In considering the style of this artist's sculpture, 
we shall at once acknowledge a poetic fancy which 
gave a luminous interest to his conversation, equally 
with his' compositions ; his ^gures are gracefal, his 
forms grand, muscle, tendon or bone most naturally 
distinguished, and the flesh seems yielding to the 
touch, by an execution as powerful as delicate. 

It has been observed by some that in Ganova's 
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sculpture, we sometimes seek in vain for the severe 
chastity of Grecian Art; this may indeed not be 
destitute of some foimdation in truth, but we must 
not look for complete perfection in the works of 
imperfect man; he is most perfect in whom the 
fewest &ults are discoverable. 

Canova, in early life, must have received a strong 
bias from the imposing and luxuriant paintings of 
the Venetian school, but many and great excellencies 
counterbalance, and as it were annihilate, trivial and 
venial faults. 

Canova the sculptor is known to all, but the great 
qualities and moral virtues of Canova are known to 
comparatively few ; yet we cannot fell to dwell on 
these also with equal delight and profit : his inde- 
fatigable industry and entire devotion to his art, at 
the same time that they supplied his most agreeable 
occupation, and increased his rich legacy of valuable 
works bequeathed to posterity, afforded him the 
more ample means of gratifying his benevolence and 
generosity; he was provident for his relations, 
liberal to his friends, and extensively charitable to 
the poor; his kindness to his family was equally 
becoming the Christian and the philosopher; he 
rendered such assistance as increased their comfort, 
without raising them above the sphere of life in 
which they were most useful to society. Canova's 
mind possessed an acute perception, a vivid imagi- 
nation, a ready decision, and a strong sense of right, 
which, together with those ^mental qualities more 
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immediately engaged in his profe«ion, he cnltdvated 
to the utmost of his power; and in order to make 
the greatest possible advant^e of his time, aouta 
person generally read to him irbilo he was at work, 
and by this means he became acquainted, not only 
with all the best Italian litersturQ, but also the best 
olassioal authors, philosopherB, poets, and historiuiB, 
tt^ther with many eminent prodoctions of modem 
Europe. Such a stock of knowledge enlightened his 
views in general intercourse or private oontemplatian, 
matured his studies, and gave an additional ohana 
to his conversation. 

We must not pass over an heroio act of service 
to his country which deeervea to bo recorded with 
the great actions of ^r »gB- When it was deter- 
mined that the nwgnifioent coUeotions of ancient 
Bculptnre ibould bo returned to Rome, Signor 
Canova w»« deapatehed to superintend the package 
and ocaiv«y*o*^' and although he was opposed by 
gf^rj' artifice and disconragement, and repeatedly 
threatened with assassination, he pereovered with so 
lonch spirit and resolution that he surmountod all 
I, and sent them all back in a week. On 

. tsion he pathetically blessed the generosity 

English nation, without whose powerful 
B and effectual patron^;e he acknowledged 
llections would never have been retained 
Upon Signer Canova's return to Bcane 
I redoubted aduevement erf re-establishing 
nities and hejoee in the station they had 
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held 60 many ages, be was welcomed by tbe Boman 
people witb universal applause and festivity: the 
Sovereign Pontiff received him with honour ancl 
gratitude : he created tbe sculptor Marquis of Ischia, 
and to enable him to support bis new dignity, gave 
him a pension of three thousand crowns. Canova 
returned his dutiM thanks for the patent of nobUity. 
but concerning the pension, he declared, like a 
disinterested patriot, '^ that he had always maintained 
himself by his labour, and he trusted with the 
Almighty's support he should continue to do so as long 
as be lived; he should therefore apply the whole 
3000 crowns per annum to the purposes adopted in 
the papal academy, for the encouragement of painting 
and sculpture, and for the assistance of young men in 
their studies." 

As Signor Canova had never married, and con- 
sequently had no children looking to him for pro- 
vision, he indulged the pious desire of building a 
church in his native country, which he intended to 
decorate with sacred subjects of statues and basso- 
relievos in his latter years, and thus dedicate his last 
efforts to Him that gave him being. For this pur- 
pose he determined the architectural design, and 
calculated the expense of the building at about 
£12,000 sterling. In the progress of the work he 
took a journey to see the state of its forwardness, 
in which his expectations were disappointed; to 
which was added the cruel mortification that double 
the money he had calculated to lay out would be 
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required to complete the church — a stun, perhaps, 
not in his power to command. However that might 
be, the digestive powers ceased in his rystem; 
medicine was tried, but afiforded no relief; he pre- 
pared for his end with resignation and fortitude, 
and passed in Christian hope to a better life. 

I have thus presumed to produce before you a 
compendious sketch of a man distinguished by rare 
talents and rare virtues, as little clouded by defect 
or failure as is generally to be found among the 
worthiest of the sons of men. 

Such a character will be contemplated with equal 
pleasure and profit by the Members of this Academy. 
Our time will not be lost in the study of talents 
and qualities which rendered their possessor the 
delight and pride of his country, and whose example 
affords valuable materials towards forming distin- 
guished men in the rising generation. 
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